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CHAP. I. edition 

1831. 


In the Introduction, pp. 276—370, I have already given a complete p. 110 
paraphrase of the contents of this book, exhibiting the main divisions cctavo 
and general principles of arrangement and the connexion of its several edition 
parts: and have added, in five appendices, dissertations on some special 7°43: 
points which seemed to require a more detailed treatment than they 
could conveniently receive in mere notes. Referring to this for informa- 
tion on all such general matters, I may confine myself in the commen- 
tary to special details of language, allusion, and such like particulars, 
This book, by the extreme brevity of expression which characterises it, 
leaving even more than usual to the reader’s ingenuity to supply, by the 
consequent difficulty of translation, and the obscurity of many of the 
allusions, offers at least as many impediments and stumblingblocks to 
the embarrassed commentator as either of the two preceding; and it is 
to be feared that the explanation and illustration are not likely to be much 
shorter than before, in spite of what has been already done in the Intro- 
duction. 

With the end of Book 11 we finish the treatment of what (according 
to the Latin division) is termed i¢xventio, the invention and supply of 
all the various kinds of arguments, which the orator has to invent, or 
find for himself; and we now proceed to the analysis of (1) Aé£es, 
elocutio, verbal style, including vmoxpeots, delivery, Aronuntiatto and actio, 
(Aristotle omits the latter, at all events in the treatment of it, confining 
vmoxpiots to fhe mode of speaking, declamation, § 4): and (2) ragts, the 
order and disposition, together with the ordinary topics, of the several 
divisions of the speech. The first is examined in the first twelve chapters, 
the second from the thirteenth to the end. These three general divi- 
sions of the art are expressed by Cicero, Orator § 43, “r1a videnda sunt 
oratori, guid dicat (wires), guo guidque loco (rakis), et guomodo (rekis). 

§ 1 commences with a partial repetition of the concluding summary 
of the preceding chapter. The three modes of proof are enumcrated, 
wiores, 700s, waGos : (1) the direct logical proof, by argument ; (2) the con- 
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2 PHTOPIKHS IT 1 §§ 1—3. 


Tepov dé rept TH AEE, TpiTov S€ THs Xpn Ta~at Ta 
mépn Tou Aoyou, Tept pev TwWY TioTEwY EipnTal, Kal 
éx TOTwV, Ott éx Tpwv eit, Kal TavTa Toia, Kal dia 
Ti TOTaVTA pova’ 7] ‘yap T@ avToL Te merrovOevat oi 
Kpivoyres, i] TW Tous Twas UrodapBavey Tous Aé- 
youras, 4 TO Tarodedeiy On meiOovrat mavres. elpntat 
dé kal Ta F evOuuniudra, dbev Set mropiCer Bat: ET 
2 yap Ta pev eldn Tw éevOuunuaTwr, Ta SE TOTOL. TeEpt 
Se Tis AeLews éxopuevov éoriy cizreiv’ ov yap arroxpn 
To Exew a& Set A€yetv, GAN advayKn Kal TavTa os Set 
eietv, kat cuuBadrAeTat woAAA pos TO avavat 
3 mo.ov Twa TOV AOYoV. TO Mev ov TpwToV ECnTnON 


veying a favourable impression by the exhibition of character 7” and by 
the speech; and (3), working on the feelings of the audience, so as to 
bring them to that state of mind which is favourable to the orator’s pur- 
pose; to excite an angry or a calm temper, love or hatred, envy, jea- 
lousy, righteous indignation, and so on, according to circumstances and 
the immediate occasion. 

‘The enthymemes too have been stated, whence they are to be sup- 
plied; for of enthymemes there are special (e{87) as well as common 
topics (romot)’. See the quotation from Spengel’s Study of Ancient Rhe- 
toric prefixed to IT 23. 

§ 2. ‘The next subject to be treated of is style’ (the manner of 
expressing oneself; including not only the language, but the manner of 
delivery; both in voice, declamation, the pronunciation, tone, rhythm, 
&c.; and—here Aristotle stops, and the Latin rhetoricians add—action, 
the appropriate gesticulation, management of the hands and the body in 
general, and expecially the features); ‘for it is not sufficient to know 
what to say, it is necessary also to know ow to say it; and this contri- 
butes greatly to the impression conveyed of a certain character in the 
speech’, The tone of voice, the expression of the features, the gestures 
employed, the kind of language used, quite independently of the argu- 
ments, will materially assist the impression of moral (or any particular) 
character which the orator wishes to assume, on the minds of the audi- 
ence. The os of 111 16.8 is part of this, the moral character imparted 
by the choice of language, of terms, tone and expression, significant of 
moral purpose, mpoaipects. 

§ 3. ‘Now first of all, inquiry was naturally directed to that which is 
first in the natural order, the sources from which things themselves 
derive their plausibility or power of persuasion’ (i.e. what are the sources 
of rhetorical proof of facts themselves; which of course is the basis of 
the entire art or practice, and therefore ‘first in the order of nature’); 
‘and secondly, the due setting out (disposal) of these by the language; 
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@ 4 14 4 : ~ > A s| / 
Kata dvow, 0 TEP TEPUKE TPWTOV, aVTAa Ta TPAY- 
A , A ~ 
pata éx Tivwy exer TO MiBavov: Sevtepov Se TO TavTA 
~ A eA 4 A 
TH NeLe SiabecOar tpitov d€ TovTwy, O duvap pev 
a . 2 J \ \ , 
Eyer peyioTny, ovrw 8 émixexeipnTat, Ta WEpL THY VIT0- 


and thirdly (rovrwy, of such things as these, the divisions of Rhetoric), 
what has the greatest force (or influence, zs especially effective as a means 
of persuasion), but has not yet been attempted (regularly, systematically, 
as an art, no serious attempt has yet been made upon it), that which 
relates to delivery’. 

§ 3. axparov é(ytn6n xara diow] A similar phraseology occurs at the 
beginning of the Poetics, I 1, ult. dpfauevor xara vow mporoy amo trav 
spérev. And de Soph. El. init. dpgapevo: xara huow dro tov mpatoy. 
Victorius. 

8:a6€c6a:} denotes the ‘disposal’ or ‘ disposition’, i.e. the investing of 
the speech with a certain character, putting it in a certain state, by the 
use of language: as the axpoarai of a speech are said dariderOai ras, to 
be brought into such and such a disposition or state of feeling by it: a 
common use of the verb. It does not mean here distribution, ordering, 
arrangement, which is not the special office of the graces and proprieties 
of language or style. There is another sense in which this verb is used 
by later writers, as Polybius, Dionysius, Diodorus, with Aoyous and the 
like, disponere,in publicum proponere, in medium proferre, to dispose or 
set out (8a), as wares in a market for sale, ¢faler; which may Jossidbly be 
the meaning here, though, I think, it would be less appropriate. Victo- 
rius renders it exflanare. 8:a0eots, in Longinus quoted below, seems to 
correspond to d:arifeoGas here in the sense in which I have explained it. 

éxuexeipnta} is a striking instance of that abnormal formation of the 
passive, which I have explained and illustrated in Appendix B on I 12, 22 
(Vol. 1. p. 297} 

Usoxcpiors, ‘acting’, properly includes, besides declamation, the ma- 
nagement of the voice, to which Aristotle, as already mentioned, here 
confines it, § 4, that of the features, arms, hands, and the entire body: and 
so it is treated by the Latin rhetoricians, Cicero, Quintilian, &c. Longi- 
nus, Ars Rhet., (apud Spengel, Ret. Gr. I 310,) has a chapter upon it, 
following another epi Ac£ews. His description of it is, piznows roy Kar’ 
GAnOeay éxacre tapiorapevov yOav cai mabav nal diabdeois owpards Te Kal 
rovov deris mpoodopos ros vroxetevois paypaciw. Svvarat 8€ péyioroy 
eis wiorty x.t.A. Dionysius, de admirabili vi dicendi in Demosthene, c. 22, 
p. 1023 (Reiske), says of the great orator, xoopovvros amavra cal xpnpati- 
(ovros (axnparifovros, Sylburg) ry mpemovan vmoxpices js Sewvoraros aoxn- 
THS CyeveTo, WS GmavTés Te Cpodoyova: Kal €£ avraov ideiy fart TOY Aoywv, K.T.r. 
See Quint. XI 3. 5, on the effect of Jronuntiatio, ‘delivery, declamation’, 
where he says that even an indifferent speech set off by the vigour and 
grace of action will have more weight or effect than the very best without 
it: in §6 he quotes the opinion of Demosthenes, who assigned successively 
the first, second, and third place to declamation (fronuntiatio), and so 
on till his questioner stopped, In § 7 he quotes Aecschines’ saying to the 
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Kplow, Kal yap eis THY TpayiKny Kal par woiav dé 

: 
mapnaAbev UrrexpivovTo yap avtol Tas Tpaywolas Ol Trot- P. 1I 
Rhodians, who were admiring the de Corona as he recited it to them, 
Quid si ipsum audissetis? et M. Cicero unam in dicendo actionem domi-— 
nari putat. Cic. de Or. If 56. 213, from which the whole passage of 
Quintilian is taken. Also Brutus, LXVI 234, Lentulus’ opinion. XXXVIII 
141, 142, XLII 168 (Spalding ad loc. Quint.). On Demosthenes’ dictum, 
Bacon, £ssays, Of Boldnesse, init., has this remark: A strange thing 
that that part of an Oratour which is but superficiall, and rather the ver- 
tue of a Player, should be placed so high above those other noble parts 
of Invention, Elocution, and the rest; nay almost alone, as if it were all 
in all, But the reason is plaine. There is in humane Nature generally 
more of the foole then of the wise; and therefore those faculties by 
which the foolish part of men’s mindes is taken are most potent. 

‘(And this is not at all surprising) because in fact it was not till late 
that it made its way into the tragic art and rhapsody; for the poets at 
first (in the earliest stages of the drama) used to act their tragedies them- 
selves’ (and therefore, as there was no profession of acting or professional 
actors, it was not likely that an art of acting should be constructed ; the 
poets acted, as they wrote, as well as they could by the light of nature, 
without any rules of art). 

payesia. On pavedoi and fayedciv, see Plat. Ion, 530 B, et seq., 
Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c.4 § 3. Heyne, Excursus II ad Il. 2,§ 3; Vol. 
VIII. p. 792. F. A. Wolf, Proleg. ad Hom. p.99 seq. Nitzsch, Quaest. 
Hom. IV. p. 13 seq. 

éWe mapper] infra § 5, dpe mpondOev; Poet. IV 17, TO peyeOos (rijs 
rpay@boias)...oye dmecepvuvOn, also V 3. 

Umexpivovro avroi] Plut. Sol. XXIX (Victorius), 6 ZoAwy eBeacaro rov 
Odom avrov vroxpiwopevoy Sanep Eos hv rois madawis. Liv. VII 2, Livius 
—idem scilicet, id quod omnes tum erant, suorum carminum actor. Vic- 
torius thinks that this statement is confirmed by Hor. A. P. 277, guae 
canerent agerentque peruncti faecibus ora, which means that ‘the poets 
themselves had their faces smeared’, Donaldson, Zheatre of the Greeks, . 
Ed. vii. p. 59, n. 10. 

‘It is plain then that there is something of this kind in Rhetoric also 
as well as in poetry’ (declamation may be studied and practised for the 
purposes of Rhetoric, as well as for those of acting in tragedy and comedy 
or of rhapsodical recitation) : ‘which, in fact, (i.e. the ‘ poetical’ declama- 
tion), has been dealt with (treated artistically, see note on I I. 3), besides 
others, by Glaucon of Teos in particular’. 

This tautological repetition of xai, nai wept ry pyropiKny, Kal wept rH 
mowunrixyv, is not unfrequent in Aristotle. Compare Pol. 1 2, 12526 26, 
@omep 3€ kal ra €18n—ovTw Kai rovs Biovs raév Gedy. Ib. 1253 a 31, aomep 
yap kal reAewOev—ovrw xai xwpiober. 

Glaucon of Teos, an Ionian city on the coast of Asia Minor, is most 
probably the same as a Glaucon mentioned by Ion, Plat. Ion 530 D (so 
Stallbaum’s note ad loc.), as following his own profession as a rhapso- 
dist, which seems suitable enough for one who writes on the art of tragic 
declamation, especially as acting and rhapsodizing are actually coupled 
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N a ~ ~ 7 ed ) ‘ .) e , 
NTAl TO TOWTOY, dnAov ovy OTL Kat TEpL THY PHTOPLKNY 
ETTL TO TOLOVTOY WOTTEP Kal TEDL THY TroInTLKHY' 6 TEP 
ef 4 9 a A a e / 
ETEPOL TIVES empayyatevOnoay kat TAavcwv o Tntos. 

4€ort d€ avrn* uev ev TH wry, wos ary Set xpjoOat 
pos éxacrov waQos, oiov wWoTE peyaAn Kal ToTE 

~  y L nee ee zs a eee 
MUKPa Kal TOTE METH, Kat MWS TOIS TOVOLS, Oiov d£Ela 
kat Bapeia kal wéon, Kat puOuois Tiot mpos Exaorov. 
Tpia yap éott wept wy oKoTovaw: Tavita 8 éori 
1 airy 

together by Aristotle in the preceding sentence. I should be disposed 
also to identify with him of Teos, the Glaucon quoted in Poet. xxv 23 
—seemingly as a poetical critic, which is also a kindred pursuit. See in 
Smith’s Biogr. Dict. the third article on Glaucon. 

Tyrrwhitt ad loc. Poet. seems in favour of the supposition that the 
three Glaucons are one. A Glaucon who wrote a work on yAdaaat (sic), 
Athen. xI 480 F, was at all events not far removed from the same stu- 
dies. Schneider, ad Xen. Conv. II 6. 

§ 4. gor: 8 at’ry] So all Mss and Edd., except Buhle, who reads 
aurn. This surely must be right: av’ry seems to have no meaning here. 
Victorius retaining avry translates ‘ haec’. 

‘This (declamation, ¢roxpiois) resides in the voice, in the mode of 
employing it, that is, for (the expression of) any emotion; that is to say, 
sometimes loud, sometimes low, sometimes intermediate (between the two, 
middling, neither the one nor the other); and in the mode of employing 
the accents (or éones of voice), that is to say acute, grave, middle’ (circum- 
flex, from the combination of the two others, », = ~ ), ‘and certain measures 
(times) in respect of each. For there are three things that are the sub- 
jects of such enquiries, magnitude (intensity, volume of sound), tune, time’. 

oiov] is here in both cases védelicet, ‘that is to say’, a direct specifica- 
tion of certain definite things; not, as usual, ‘for instance’, as an exam- 
ple or specimen, which supposes o¢her things of the same kind, besides 
those expressly mentioned. Thus olov here does not mean that the three 
kinds of sounds and accents mentioned are mere examples of a much 
larger class, but they sfecz/y the exact number of kinds which are 
intended to be distinguished in either case. This is common in Ari- 
stotle. Instances are, few out of many, Pol. 1 6, sub fin., 80vAo0s peépos re 
rou Serncrou, oloy Euypuyov...pépos. Cc. 7 sub fin. 9 8é xrytiKy...olov 4 ScKxaia. 
c. 8, 1256 a@ 36, oloy of pév ard Apoteias K.7.A. C. 13, 1260 @ 6, oloy rob 
Avyoy Exovros xai rov ddoyov. I1 5, 1264 a 26, olov dpovpous. Ib. c. 6, 
1265 a 35, olov, ‘I mean to say.’ De Sens. c. 5, 443 @ 10, ra orotyeia, 
oloy xup dnp vdep yy. Plat. Gorg. 502 D. [Cf. supra 11 19. 26.] 

On the modulation of the voice in the expression of the various emo- 
tions, see Cic. de Or. III. cc. 57, 58, §§ 215—219, where it is illustrated at 
length. 

On the accents, and péyeos, dppovia, pvOuos, and their application to 
Rhetoric, see Introduction, Appendix C to Book III, p. 379 seq. 
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péeyeOos dppovia puuos. Ta pev ovv abdAa oxedov 

ék Tav dywvwv ovto AauBavovow, Kal kabamep exer 

peiCov Suvavrat voy Twy TomTav oi UroKpiTai, Kal 

KaTa TOUS TONTIKOUS aywvas Sia THY pox Onpiay TwY 
SmoATEwy. ovmw S€ UYyKEITAaL TEXYN TEP. avTWD, 

émel Kal TO TEpt THY AE~W OWE mponAOEv Kal Soxet 

doptikor eivat, Kadws vroAauBavouevov. aA’ SANS P. 14 


‘Now one might almost say (it is pretty nearly true to say) that these 
are the inen that gain all the prizes in (/z. out of, as the produce or profit 
derived from, got out of them,) the contests (dramatic and rhapsodical), 
and as in these the actors have more power, influence, effect (over the 
audiences, and those who adjudge the prizes), than the poets nowadays, 
so likewise (has acting or declamation) in civil and social contests (the 
contests of the law-courts, and public assembly—comp. II 12.2) by rea- 
son of the defects (the wéctous, depraved character) of our constitutions’ 
(as that of Athens, where I, Aristotle, am now writing). 

The vice or defect, which permits these irregular and extraneous, 
appeals to the feelings, and the influence which ‘acting’ thereby acquires, 
are attributed here to the constitution—comp. I 1. 4, where ‘well-governed 
states’, evvouovpevat modes, states which are under good laws and insti- 
tutions, are said to forbid them: if that of Athens were sound and 
healthy and right, vyijs, dp67, opposed to poyOnpd, they would not be 
allowed ¢here. In the next section, 5, the defect is attributed to the 
audience: in the one case the institutions themselves are in fault, in the 
other the tempers and disposition of the hearers, whose taste and judg- 
_ment are so depraved that they reguére the stimulus of these distorting 
(Saorgéporra, I 1.5) emotions. 

_ On the influence of acting in producing emotion, and thereby per- 
-suasion, see by all means Cicero’s description, de Or. III 56 § 213, seq., 
which furnishes an excellent illustration of what is here said. Note par- 
ticularly the case of Gracchus, § 214. After a quotation from his speech 
Cicero adds, guae stc ab illo esse acta constabat oculis voce gestu, inimict 
ut lacrimas tenere non possenit, And Orat. c. XVII, est enim actio quast 
corporis quaedam eloguentia, quum constet e voce et motu, § 55 and 
_ the rest. 

§ 5. ‘But no art has been as yet composed of it; for in fact it was 
not till late that that of composition made any advance: and it (¥ 
Umoxpitixy) is thought low and vulgar’ (in the sense of popular and unsub- 
stantial, directed to show, not substance) ‘and rightly so considered’ (or, 
‘when considered aright’; so Victorius. But the other is the more matu- 
ral interpretation of vmoAapBavew; which will not in fact bear the mean- 
ing assigned to it by Victorius ‘Si vere ¢udicare volumus’: ‘consider’ in 
the two renderings has different senses). 

goprixos, see note on II 21, 15, opposed to yaprets in the sense of 
mental refinement and cultivation, AZolestos et illepidos, quos Graecé 

| poxOnpovs nat goprixovs aicerent; Aulus Gellius, Noctes Attici 18. 4 
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Gpws peya dSuvarat, xaBarep eipntat, dia Thy Tov 


(Gaisford). See Twining on Poet. note 263, pp. 540—544, where a 
number of examples illustrative of its various applications are collected. 
oprixes, eraydes, émimdaorws (Suidas). The last of these two equiva- 
lents helps to explain a distinction in Eth. Eudem. I 4.2, of arts gop- 
rixai, wept ypnuariopoy (engaged in money-making, mercenary), Bavavooe 
(mechanical), which is subsequently explained, Aéyw 8€ Goprixas pév ras 
spos dcfay mpayparevopevas pdvov. This I suppose must be meant of arts 
that have nothing solid and substantial about them, but aim at mere 
outside show, ostentatious and hollow, wpés 8ogay contrasted with mpos 
adnbecay: and émmdaorws ‘beplastered’ seems to correspond to this. 
And this same signification is plainly conveyed by the word here in the 
Rhetoric, which is immediately followed by dAN’ Ans ovons mpos 8ofay 
+s wpaypareias, i.e. not only vmoxpirinn, but the whole of Rhetoric, is 
directed wpos 8ofay. So that poprixoy here must stand, as it often does, for 
the vulgarity which is shewn in unphilosophical habits of mind, want of 
mental cultivation in persons: and, as applied to a study or art, may 


— 


signify popular, showy, unsubstantial, and in this point of view too low | 
and vulgar to be entertained by a man of science or philosopher. It has | 


precisely the same meaning in Pol. I 11, 1258 6 35. See Eaton ad loc. 

‘But since the entire study and business of Rhetoric is directed to 
mere opinion, is unscientific, (directed to ro Soxeiv, mere outward show, 
not rd eivas: I 7. 36—37, see note,) we must bestow the requisite (rjy) 
pains and attention upon it, not that it is right (to do so), but as neces- 
sary (for success in fersuading): for, as to strict justice, ‘az implies, 
(requires, s¢baudt éori,) looking for no more in the delivery of the speech 
than (to speak it) in a manner which will give neither offence nor 
delight: for fairness requires that the case be fought on the facts alone, 
and therefore everything else outside the direct proof (of them) is super- 
fluous: but still, as has been already said, they have vast influence by 
reason of the vice or defects (depraved taste and judgment) of the 
hearer’. Quint. 1117.27 seq. Jsperit enim tudicant, et gui frequenter 
tn hoc tpsum fallendi sunt, ne errent. Nam si mihi sapientes tudices 
dentur, sapientum conctones, atque omne concilium, nihil invidia valeat, 
nthil gratia, nihil opinio praesumpla falsique testes: perquam sit ext- 
xuus eloguentiae locus, et prope in sola delectatione ponatur. Sin et 
audientium mobiles animi et tot malis obnoxia veritas, arte pugnandum 
est ct adhibenda quae prosunt. §§ 28, 29. 

ovx opOes exovros] If it be supposed (with Vater) that os is omitted 
in this clause, comp. c. 3 § 3, ov yap j8vopare xparat GAN’ ws edecpare. 
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§ 6. ‘Now (attention to) style (mode of speaking) is nevertheless in 
some slight degree necessary (has some slight portion of necessity) in 
every kind (department) of instruction: for it makes some difference 
in the clearness of an explanation whether we speak in one way or 
another; not however so much (as is generally supposed), but all this is 
mere fancy (¢avracia ‘the mental presentation, a mere copy, without 
reality, note on I 11. 6), and addressed to (for the sake of, to gratify) the 
hearer: for no one teaches geometry in this way’. These tricks and 
graces of style, declamation and acting, have no power of instruction, 
and therefore are never addressed to any student, but only to a popular 
audience like that of the orator, which requires to be flattered or have its 
ears tickled (as Plato Says in the Gorgias [463 C, xoAaxeias poptoy Thy 
pyropuny, and 502 E, damep matot...xapi{erOa]); to be amused and con- | 
ciliated, as well as instructed and convinced , 

§7. ‘Now dhat (the art which applies dmoxpirxy to Rhetoric), when- 
ever it reaches us (arrives), will produce the same effects as the art of 
acting (i.e. the application of it to dramatic poetry, § 3): some indeed 
have already to a trifling extent made the attempt to treat of it, as Thra- 
symachus in his @\eot; in fact, a capacity for acting is a natural gift’ 
(part of that general love of imitation which is the foundation of all the 
imitative or fine arts, Poet. c. 1) ‘and less subject to rules of art’ (more, or 
somewhat, spontaneous, avrocxediagrixn, extemporaneous, Poet. IV 14, 
of tragedy in its earliest stage), ‘byt when applied to language (declama- 
tion) it (the practice of it) may be reduced to an art. And therefore 
those who have the facylty (of vwoxpsrix) xara A€Ew) obtain prizes in 
their turn’ (again, waAw; of which rois xara thy vardxptow pyropow is an 
explanation, Victorius), ‘as do also rhetoricians in respect of (by) their 
acting or declamation: for written speeches (in the émBeserixov yevos) 
owe more of their effect to the style and language than to the thought or 
intellectual part’; &:dvocaxw (Rhet. Il 26, 5, Poet. XIX 2) meaning here 
the logical part of Rhetoric, the direct and indirect arguments. 

Thrasymachus and his eae are described by Plato, Phaedr. 267 C; 
TOY ye phy oixrpoyowy ext yijpas Kal meviay Edxopévwv Aoyov Kexparnxévat 
Téxvy por paiveras rd tov Xadxndoviov abévos, opyiaas re av moAAovs dua 
Sewwos dvyp yeyove, kal madw epytopévots emgdav Kknreiy,’ os Ey’ 8:aBaddew 
te xa aroAvoacOa SiaBoras of—xdn xparurros. 

On Thrasymachus see Cambridge Fournal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, No. 1X Vol. 11 p. 268 seq., on the €Aeor 274, Spengel, Artzum 
Scriptores (pp. 95—97, and Blass, aie Attische Beredsamkeit, . esp. p. 244, 
also K. F. Hermann’s Disputatio de Thrasymacho Chalcedonto sophista, 
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Gottingen, 1848, pp. 15, and Mayor’s note on Juv. VII 204, pacnituit 
multos vanae sterilisque cathedrae, sicut Tharsymachi probat exitus. 
Quint. 111 3. 4, Nec audiendi guidam...qui tres modo primas esse partes 
wolunt, guontaim memoria atque actio natura non arte contingant,...licet 
Thrasymachus quogue idem de actione crediderit (sc. drexvorepov elvat), 
where Quintilian must be referring to the present passage, though he is 
misled by the words oloy Opacvpayos év rois €Adots, into supposing that 
the sentence, cal gore Gvoews ro vroxpitexdy eivat, Kal dreyvorepoy, is a 
quotation from Thrasymachus. } 

of yap ypapopevos Acyot x.t.A.] Comp. III 12. 5, ére 8€ paddov W évt 
xpiry «1.X. at the end of the section. 

§ 8. ‘Now the origin of this was due, as is natural, to the poets: for 
not only are all names imitations (copies of ‘kings, which they are sup- 
posed to represent), but there was also the voice ready for use, the most 
imitative of all our members; and so it was (in virtue of the same 
imitative faculty, Victorius) that the arts were composed, that of rhapso- 
dizing and of acting and of course (ye, to be sure) others’. 

xuvety, in the sense of originating anything, ‘to stir, set in motion’, 
is found in Plut. Solon. 95 B, dpyopevay 8€ rav rept rov Odanw Abn thy 
rpayediay xyeiy! (Victorius). Sext. Empir., adv. Math. vir 6, quotes Ari- 
stotle as having said that Empedocles mpérov pnropixny Kexunxévac: and 
Quintilian, 111 1. 8, doubtless also with reference to Aristotle, repeats 
this, Drimus post cos...movisse aligua circa rhetoricen Empedocles dicitur. 
Sext. Empir. again, p. 546, Bekk. adv. Math, X. apos yOtxovs § 2, of 
Socrates’ ‘ origination’ of the study of Moral Philosophy, 6 mporos avrny 
Sofas xexiynxévaz. See Spalding ad loc. Quint., who quotes Athen. XIV 
629 C, ober xiv Oncay ai xadovpevas muppixya. Movere eodem sensu apud 
Quint. 111 6, 10, 103, IV I. 29. 

Gvopara pupnpara] This is the Platonic theory, Cratyl. 423 A seq. 


1 Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 239, note 175, accuses Bentley of a ‘wonderful 
blunder’ in the interpretation of xweiy in this passage, in saying, viz., that it 
signifies ‘the first beginning of tragedy’—which it most undoubtedly does—and 
understands it himself of ‘disturbing, altering’, as xwety yoyous (and the proverb 
wh xlves Kapdpuay, ‘‘let well alone,” quicta non movere, ‘‘\et sleeping dogs lie”), 
He says that Bentley's rendering is dangst widerlegt. [Bentley, On L’halaris, 1 
pp. 284, 386, ed. Dyce, pp. 262, 309, ed. Wagner. ] 
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The conclusion is, 423 B, dvopa dpa éoriv, ds foxe, piunua avis éxeivov, 6 
pipetras kal ovopatet 6 pipovpevos tT Povyz, 6 av popnra. ‘‘Olympiodorus 
ad Philebum Platonis tradit Democritum nomina vocales imagines rerum 
appellare consuevisse, drs dyaApara dovjevra nal tavta €ott trav Oeav, ws 
Anpoxpiros.” Victorius. Aristotle himself, de Interpretatione, sub init. 162 3, 
calls words ray éy rp ux wabnparev oipBoda, and afterwards, line 7, 
opotmpara, signs or representatives, and copies, of szenxfal affections, i.e. 
impressions, a theory quite different from that of Plato, which is here 
adopted. On the terms applied by Aristotle to express the nature of 
words, see Waitz, on Organon 16a 4. Of the four employed, he says, 
avpBoroy is a subjective onpuetov, and cpolwua an objective piunua. On 
imitation and the natural love of it, the origin and foundation of all the fine 
arts, see the first three chapters of the Poetics. Inc. 4, init. imitation or 
mimicry is described as natural to man from infancy, and characteristic 
of humanity. [Dionysius Halic. de comp. verb. p. 94 (quoted in Farrar’s 
Chapters on Language, chap. XI), peyadn rovrwv apy nal ddacnadros 7 
gvots, fj rowotca ppytixovs nuas cat Oertxods tay dvopdrey, ols SnrovTat ra 
mpdypara. | 

Ta yap ovopara x.t.A.] This is introduced to account for the poets hav- 
ing been the first who devoted themselves to the study of style or language, 
in this sense. Words being the copies of things, the poets, whose 
object is imitation, addicted themselves to the study of them, in order to 
be able better to represent the things of which they were images, Vic- 
torius. 

al réxyvat ovvéarnoav] Some of the writers on rhapsodizing, with 
which was naturally combined the criticism of Homer, are mentioned in 
Plat. Ion. 530 C, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, Stesimbrotus of Thasos 
(Xenoph. Conv. 111 6), and Glaucon, probably of Teos, mentioned above, 


3. 

§ 9. ‘And as the reputation which the poets acquired in spite of the 
simplicity of what they said (the silliness of the thoughts expressed) was 
thought (by those who imitated them) to be due to their language, it was 
for this reason that the language (of prose) first took a poetical colour, 
as that of Gorgias. And still, even at this day, the mass of the unedu- 
cated think the discourses of speakers of this kind mighty fine. Such 
however is not the fact, but the language of prose and poetry is distinct’, 

To the same effect Dionysius, de Lys. Iud. c. 3, (v. 457, Reiske). Ly- 
sias’ predecessors were not of his opinion about style—his was the dpeAys 
Aoyos, the ‘smooth and simple’ style—dAX’ of Bovdcpevot xocpoy tia 
mpoceivat trois OAas effAdarrov idiudrnv, cat Karégvyov eis Thy moinriKny 
dpaciw peraBodrais re moAAais ypwpevor Kat virepBodais Kal rats GAAas rpo- 
wixais id€ats, ovopdrav Te yA@Trnpatikay Kai E€vav xpnoet, Kal ray ovK elw- 
Gorwy oynpatiopay rp diadXayy Kal Ti GAAn Kawodoyia KaramAnTropevos Tov 
ididrnv, x.t.A. This was the new style introduced by Gorgias and his 
followers Polus and Licymnius (Alcidamas, &c.). Hermogenes, mept 
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ier, B, wept 8ewornros (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. UI 395); on the third 
kind of 3esworns represented by Gorgias and his school, of aoqguorai ; o 
hawopevos Acyos Servos ovK Gy rosovTos. yiveras yap To mAEioTOY meEpt THY 
Aéfey, Grav rpaxeias xai ododpas ris 7} Kal cepvas cuppopyous ré~ers tr’ 
éfayyéAAy ravrats évvoias émimoXaious Kai Kowas. 

A€yorres eUNOn Kr.A.] Cic. Orat. L11 175, of Isocrates, also a follower 
of Gorgias, Quum enim videret oratores cum severitate audiri poetas 
autem cum voluptate, tum dicitur numeros secutus quibus etiam in ora- 
tione uteremur, quum tucunditatis causa tum ut varietas occurreret 
satietatz. So Theophrastus, Dion. Lys. Iud. c. 14, condemns this af- 
fected poetical language of the Sicilian school of rhetoricians as childish, 
To toov Kai opooy matdiodes, and unworthy of a serious purpose, xaGazrepet 
woinpa’ Oo Kal nrrov dpporres rj orovd7 x.t.A. Plato, Rep. X 601 A—B. 

On Gorgias’ novel and poetical style and the figures that he intro- 
duced into Rhetoric, see Camd, Fourn. of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
No. vil Vol. 111 pp. 66—7, 73—5, and on the rhetorical figures, which are 
classified, 69—72. Comp. Cic. Orat. § 175 [saria paribus adiuncta et 
similiter defintta itemgue contrarits relata contraria, quae sua sponte, 
etiamst id non agas, cadunt plerumque numerose, Gorgias primus invenit, 
sed ets est usus intemperantius. See also Blass, die Attische Beredsamkeit, 
1esp. pp. 57—64. Asa specimen of the poetical style of Gorgias we have 
his metaphorical term for vultures, uuyxor rapa, parallels to which may 


be found in the foefs Lucretius and Spenser, Lucr. v 924, viva videns vivo — 


sepelirt viscera busto, and Faery Queen 11 8. 16 (quoted by Munro), Zo de 
entombed in the raven or the kight. That this fancy for poetic prose was 
with Gorgias a ‘ruling passion strong in death’, is proved by the phrase 
used at the close of his life, ‘At last Sleep lays me with his brother 
Death’. Another of his death-bed utterances, damep éx campov kat péovros 
ouvoxiov dopéves dradAarropa: (Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, p. 184), 
may be illustrated by Waller’s lines, The souls dark cottage, battered 
and decayed, Lets in new light through chinks that time has made]. 
Aoyou] prose, opposed to moinats. infra § 9, c. 2 §§ 3 and 6, Wedol Aoyor, 
§ 7, év wowoes xai ev Adyots, § 8, 6 Aoyos ray perpwv. Poet. II 5, VI 26, 
Plato Rep. III 390 A, év Acyp 4 ev wowjoe. This is shewn by the result: 
for even the tragic writers no longer employ it (sc. rg Aéfer) in the same 
way (as the earlier tragedians did), but just as they passed from the 
(trochaic) tetrameter to the iambic measure because of all other metres 
this most resembles prose, so also in the use of words (names or nouns) 
they have dropped all that are contrary to the usage of ordinary conver- 
sation, and have droppcd also those with which the earliest (dramatic) 
writers (subaudi wowoastes; especially A2schylus) used to adorn (their 


bn 
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compositions), a practice which is even now retained by the writers of 
hexameters (Epics): it is absurd therefore to copy those who themselves 
no longer employ that (the original) style’. 

@omep xal...ourw xai] This tautological repetition of «af in an anti- 
thesis is characteristic of Aristotle’s style. [Cf. supra § 3.] 

€x TOY TeTpaperpay eis TO lapBetov peréBnoav] Poet. 1V 17, 18,19. pa- 
Atora yap NEKTiKOY Tay pérpoy Td lapBeiov éott...mAEloTa yap lapBeia 
Aéyopev ev ry Stadéxt@ tH mpos GAAnAovsS «.T.A. III 3. 3 ult. where this 
passage is referred to. 111 8.4. Welcker, Nachirag, p. 239. 

opotorarov rav GAAwv] In translating this I have purposely retained 
the ungrammatical and illogical ‘other’ with the superlative, because the 
same blunder is equally common in our own language. Swift, Zale of a 
Lub, ‘The most perfect of all others’, Hooker, Eccl. Pol. ‘ of all other, 
they are...most infallible’, Bacon, Essay Of Exvy, ‘one of the most able 
of his predecessors’ (of whom he is zo¢, and cannot be, one), ‘of all 
other affections (envy) the most importune and continual’. The examina- 
tion of this, and the other irregular use of a\Xos, (aoAtrat Kat of addAoe Févoe 
[Plat. Gorg. p. 473 C]), and the analogies in English, is reserved for 
an Appendix [this Appendix was apparently never written, though its 
intended preparation is also hinted in Mr Cope’s translation of the 
Gorgias, p. 11. Compare note I to II 9. 9, rév GAXwy of avroupyot pakiora). 

diaXexrov] for ‘common conversation’ (properly dialogue): compare 
C. 2. 5, 4 elwOvia Siadexros, and Poet. XXII 14. In a somewhat different 
application 8:dAexros is the third and highest stage of ‘sound’, (1) noise, 
Wogos, which even znanimate things, brute matter, wood and stone, are 
capable of producing : (2) davn, Pboyyos, the éxaistinct voice of an animal : 
and (3) d&aAexros, the distinct utterance of the pépores avOpwrat, the power 
of conversation, characteristic of humanity. This distinction lies in 
the power which man has, and other animals (I believe) want, of pro- 
nouncing consonants, which produce distinct, articulate words. On speech, 
as the characteristic of man, see Pol. I 2, 1253 @ 10, seq. where Adyos is 
substituted for gdAexros, [also Isocr. Paneg. § 48, rovro povow (sc. rovs 
Aéyous) €£ drravrayv rav (dav Wiov epupev Exovres, and Cicero, de Off. I 16. 
50, (ferae) rationis et orationis expertes, de Oratore 1 § 32, 33]. 

oUTw kal raév ovopatwy adeixacw] Of this change, the lowering of the 
Janguage of tragedy to the level of common life, the earliest author (as 
we are told in c. 2. 5) was Euripides, in his /ater plays, which are to be 
carefully distinguished from such as the Medea, Hippolytus, and Ion. 
The change was completely carried out in the New Comedy of Menander, 
Philemon Diphilus, &c. On this everyday character of Euripides’ later 
and worse compositions—which are to be carefully distinguished from 
such as the Medea, Hippolytus and Ion-—to which the language was 
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1-1 [The rendering given at the foot of p. 11 follows Bekker’s Oxford ed. of 
1837, which has ols 3° (sic) ol rpwrow éxdopovy, xal Ert viv ol ra éfduerpa wovovvres, 
a¢elxace’ but there is nothing to shew that Mr Cope deliberately preferred this 
to the text as printed in Bekker’s third edition ; which is also approved in Spengel’s 
note, except that he would strike out the first dgelxacw, and not the second.] 


made to conform, see Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit, ch. xxv. §§ 2, 3. In Arist. 
Ran. 959, Euripides is made to take credit for it, oixeta mpaypar’ eigaywv, 
ols xpopel’, ols Evverper. 

§ 10. ‘And therefore it is plain that we must not go into exact detail 
in describing all that may be said about style, but confine ourselves to 
the kind of which we are now speaking (i.e. the use of it in Rhetoric). 
The other (the general view of the subject) has been treated in the 
Poetics’. 

There is a useful note on the various senses of axpiSea in Aristotle in 
Grant’s E¢hics,1 7.18. Here it is used in the first of these, of accuracy, 
or exactness, as shewn in minute detatl, a complete survey of an entire 
subject. 

CHAP. II. 

Some general remarks upon Style and its virtues, and the various 
classifications of these in ancient and modern systems of Rhetoric, are 
given in the Introduction, as preliminary to the paraphrase of this chap- 
ter, pp. 279—282. [Volkmann, die Khetorik der Griechen und Romer, 
§ 43.] 

§ 1. ‘Let so much suffice for the consideration (observation) of shat 
(ra wept woinrexys, C. 1.10); and (now) let it be regarded as settled (or 
determined) once for all that one virtue of style is to be perspicuous: for 
a sign of this is, that if the speech (or language) do not explain its 
meaning, it will fail to perform its own proper function’, 

This is a reference to the rule first laid down by Plat. Rep. 1 352 D 
seq., and adopted by Aristotle who constantly recurs to it—see especi- 
ally Eth. Nic. 11 5, init.—that the virtue or excellence of anything, knife, 


CHAP. II. 
P. 14045, 


horse, or anything that can be employed as an instrument, is deter- . 
mined by its ¢pyov or special function, in the due performance of which ' 


it lies. If the special function of language is to explain one’s meaning, 
it is plain that if it fail to do that—if it is not perspicuous—it does not 
answer its intended purpose. 
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‘And neither mean nor exaggerated’ (beyond or above the true 
valuation of the subject it is employed upon, turgid, pompous, inflated), 
‘but decent, appropriate, suitable’ (a precept of propriety): ‘for though 
it may be (faws) poetical language is not tame, yet it is by no means 
suitable to prose’. Comp. Poet. XXII 1, Aéfews 8€ dpery cady Kai 
rarewny eiva. These are the two indispensable excellences of style, 
(1) clearness or perspicuity, and (2) propriety. On these see Introduc- 
tion, p. 280. 

§ 2. ‘Of nouns and verbs’ (the ultimate elements, and principal 
components, of language: see Introd. Appendix A to Bk. III. p. 371. 
Poet. XXI 8—9) ‘perspicuity is produced by (the use of) Jroper names, a 
character not tame but ornate is imparted by all the rest of the (kinds of) 
words which are enumerated in the Poetics (c. XXI 4): toalter language 
in this way’ (from the received and familiar expressions to which we are 
accustomed), ‘invests it with a higher dignity’ (because it makes it unu- 
sual, and strange; not familiar, which ‘breeds contempt’): ‘for men have 
the same feeling in regard of language as they have to strangers as com- 
pared with their fellow-citizens’ (they disregard those whom they are in 
the habit of seeing every day, but are struck with the appearance of 
strangers, and pay them attention, if not always respect). To the note 
ON xvpta ovdpara, Introd. p. 282, note 2, add that in the Rhet. ad Alex. 
25 (26) 1, and 30 (31) 6, these are called oixeia ‘proper’, by a different 
metaphor. . 

éfarraka] infra § 5, éfadAdrrew rov mpérovtos, C. 3. 3, TO elwbos é£ur- 
Adrrew (which explains it: comp.Poet. XXII 3 z%/ra). So Poet. XXI 4, and 
20, dvopa €fndAXNaypevov, XXII 3, (AcEss) eEadAarrovaa ro idtwrixoy, Ib. § 8, 
é£adXayal rav dvopdrovy. From which it results that the meaning of the 
term is ‘a change out of, or departure from ovdpara xvpia, the vulgar lan- 
guage, the ordinary mode of expression’, for which something novel, 
unusual, striking is substituted. Isocr. mepi avriddcews § 179, Adyous 
SceEcdy rord rov elOtopevwv A€yerbat map vpiv éfnrArAaypéevouvs; Demetr, 
wept épunveias, wept ovyxpicews ult. (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 111 280), A€Ewy aeper- 
thy kai é&n\d\aypévny, kui davvy6n. Dionysius, de admirabili vi dicendi in 
Demosthene, c. 10, é£nAAaypévoy rov ouvvnOovs xapaxtnpos, Ib. c. 15, 
mepitra kat €&n\Aaypevoy rov auvndovs, de Thuc. lud. c. 28, ryv d:avocay 
efadXarrew ex Tov év €Oe, Ep. 11 ad Amm. c. 3 9 e&nAAaypevn ris cuvnOous 
xpjoews. Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr.s. v. 

§ 3. ‘And therefore a foreign air must be given to the language ; 
for people are admirers of (or wonder at) what is far off, remote, and 
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all that is wonderful (excites surprise, raises our curiosity) is agreeable’. 
Poet. XXIV 17, 7d 8€ Aavpacroy nov’ onpeioy Be, mavres yap mpooribevres 
GwayyeAAovow os xapt{ouevot. Comp. I 11.21, on the pleasure of ‘wonder’, 
and the gratification of curiosity in /earning : see the note. 

Léynv] infra § 6, Eemxov. Poet. XXII 3. 

‘Now in verse of all kinds there are many ways of producing this 
effect, and ‘here they are appropriate, because the subject (circum- 
stances) and the characters (persons) of the story (the fable or poem) 
are further removed’ from common life ; stand out of, and above, the 
ordinary level of humanity, Hist. An. 1 14. 1)}—‘ but in prose compositions 
these (modes of giving novelty and variety to the language) must be 
much more sparingly used’ (ypnoréovy, or are appropriate to fewer 
occasions, rov6’, or rather rav@, apporre:, Buhle), ‘because the subject 
(theme, argument’) is less (lower, less elevated),—(and this is true 
a fortioré in prose) for even in the other (in poetry) if a slave or a 
very young man were to use fine language it would be rather un- 
becoming, or (if any one else did so) on a very trifling subject, but on 
the contrary even in ¢ha?’ (poetry, not ‘prose’ as Victorius), ‘ propriety 
consists in a due contraction and expansion (amplification)’; the adapta- 
tion of the language to the circumstances, raising or lowering it as the 
occasion requires. Comp. Cic. de Orat. III 38.153. Orat. Lx 202. Also 
XXI 70, uf enim in vita sic in oratione nthil est difficilius quam quid 
deccat videre. Wpéwov appellant hoc Graeci; nos dicamus sane decorum. 
§ 72, Quam enim indecorum est de stilicidits gquum apud unum tudicem 
dicas amplissimis verbis et locts uti communibus, de matestate populi 
Romani summusse et subtiliter! De stilicidiis dicere illustrates mepi Alay 
puxper. On the language of poetry and prose, comp. Isocr. Evag. § 8—11. 

caddceweioOa. Comp. Plat. Apol. Socr. 17 B, «exadAcernpevous Aoyous 
pnpaci re cal ovopacw, oudé Kexoopnpevovs, GAX’...elxy Aeyopeva ToIs émt- 
ruxovow dvopact. Thuc. VI 83, Plat. Hipparch. 225 C, rav copay pnua- 
rev...v of Sefscol mepi ras Bixas xadXtenouvrat, Valckenaer, Diatr. Eur, 
Fr. p. 261 ¢. 


1 Uwodeors, anything that is subjected as a foundation, a supposition or 
hypothesis, the basis of an argument, a first principle assumed, a theory, an 
underlying principle on which a scheme is to be built, the //vf (ground plan) of a 
play, and so forth. 
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§ 4. ‘Hence—from the necessity of paying attention to the selection 
of appropriate language in respect of characters and subjects—may be 
inferred (80) the necessity of disguising the art employed, and of 
avoiding the appearance of speaking, not naturally, but artificially’ 
(wAarrew fingere, of fiction, or artificial composition), ‘for the one is 
~ persuasive, the other the contrary’, (comp. c. 8 § 1, ro pév yap amidavoy, 
gemdacOa yap Soret.) ‘For people take offence at (/7¢. are at variance 
with, in opposition to) (one who employs artifice) as at one who has a 
design upon them, just as they do at mixed wines’. 

~ Victorius quotes Plut. Symp. Iv p. 661 D, 80 devyouos rov pepeypévoy 
olvoy of mivovres’ of S€ peyvvovres rretp@vrat AavOdvew, ds émiBoudevovres. 
From this curious coincidence it seems that “ nixed wine” must have been 
proverbial for a concealed enemy: mixed wine, ‘the mixing of liquors’, be- 
ing,as was supposed, of a much more intoxicating character than unmixed. 
Philinus is arguing against sotxiAn rpopy : simple food is always best. 

‘ And as is the case with Theodorus’ voice (/z¢. Theodorus’ voice is af- 
fected) in comparison with that of all the rest of the actors’ (there should 
be. a colon, instead of a comma, at pepiypévous: Kai olov 1) Geodsapov is 
continued from rovro yap mé@avov: it is an instance of the art disguising 
art, an artificial voice assuming the appearance of one natural and 
simple): ‘for Azs voice appears to be that of the speaker (though it is in 
reality disguised), but the others as though they belonged to other 
people’ (were assumed, with the character represented). 

Theodorus, a celebrated tragic actor, is mentioned—generally with 
Polus or Aristodemus—by Dem. de F. L. § 274, d¢s; Arist. Pol. Iv (v1) 
17, sub fin., 1336 4 28, from which it appears that, like other great 
artists and performers, ancient and modern, he presumed upon his repu- 
tation and artistic skill: also by Plutarch, frequently, as Bellone an pace 
cl, f. Ath. c. 6, 348 F, de sui laud. c. 7, 545 F (a dictum of his to Satyrus 
the comic poet), Praecepta gerendae reipublicae, c. 21, 816 F, Theodorus 
and Polus taken as types of rov év rpay@dia mpwraywnarny: probably, 
by Diogenes Laertius, who at the end of his account of Aristippus, 
Ir 8, § 103, 4, enumerates twenty Theodoruses (including the philo- 
sopher who gives occasion to this digression), and amongst them one 
ov ro Pwvackixoy (on the exercise of the voice) Bi8dioy mayxadov: a 
subject so germane to the profession of a tragic actor, that, although 
Diogenes says no more about him, one cannot help suspecting that he 
must be the same with the one here mentioned. Fabricius in his 
catalogue of Theodoruses, Vol. X, names him with a special reference 
to the passage of Aristotle’s Politics, and a general one to Plutarch, 
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Valckenaer Diatribe ad Eur. Fragm. p. 182 6 He is omitted in 
Smith’s Biographical Dictionary. 

§ 5s. ‘And this cheat (disguise, delusion) is fairly effected’ (the 
assumed character escapes observation, is stolen from the view), ‘if the 
composer selects for his composition words out of the ordinary language 
(of common life) ; such as are the verses of Euripides, who gave us the 
earliest specimen (hint or glimpse, ve) (of this kind of writing)’. 

héwrerat] Comp. infra § 10, ov xAérrerat ody, C. 7. 10, odrw KAEnTerat 
6 axpoarns. Rhet. ad Alex. 15 (16) § 5, and 6, «Aémrew ry Haprupiay, 
Ib. 35 (36) § 4, ra 8 é£w xrémrera. Aesch. Choeph. 839, odros pew’ av 
edAéYeray appyarepéemy. Soph. Phil. 57, ro & ovyi xAerréov (not to be 
disguised), Aj. 188, ef 8’ vroBaAdopevos xAérrovot pvdous of péyados Bacdijs, 
et alibi ap. Soph. (Wunder’s note ad loc.). Ib. 1135, xAémrns, 1137, WoAN’ 
Gy xaxos AdOpa ov cAéWetas xaxd. Eur. Fragm. ‘Immodvros xadurropevos, 12, 
evpooes oropacs raAnOéorara KAerrovot. Dionysius, de Comp. Verb. c. 19, 
ragecs (tension, pitching) pwvjs al cadovpevas mpoapdia: Siahopot, krErrovea 
Ty woxthig roy xopoy. Ib. Ars Rhet. c. X § 14, xAérrovra ry dxpoacw 
(“captata furtim auditorum attentione,” Reiske). Bacon, Essays, Of 
great Place, “ And do not think to steale it.” 

unédecée] as I have pointed out, Introd. p. 284, note 2, q. v., may 
also signify ‘traced as a guide’, for his successors to follow. See also 
p. 285, note 1, on Euripides’ style, and Archimelus’ epigram there given. 

‘And of the nouns and verbs’ (or subject and predicate, Introd. 
p- 371, Appendix A to Bk. 111), ‘of which the speech (or language, in 
general) is composed, of which the nouns have so many kinds as have 
been considered in the treatise on Poetry’ (c. xxI, where, in $ 4, eight 
varieties are enumerated, and then defined seriatim, § 5—20), ‘ of these 
words, foreign or obsolete, and (long) compound words’ (Aeschylean 
compounds), ‘and words invented (manufactured for the occasion), are 
to be rarely employed, and in rare places (on rare occasions) ; where 
(these are), we will state by and by: (in cc. 3 and 7). The why, has 
been already stated; and that (the why) is because z¢ (the use of them) 
varies (from the ordinary standard) towards, in the direction of, exag- 
geration (or excess) beyond propriety (what is becoming)’. 

On yAsrrat, durdG ovopara, see Introd. onc. 3, pp. 287, 8. wemoinpe voy 
8 dariy & Grws pt) Kadovpevoy Uwe Twev avros rideras 6 rrownris’ oloy ra 
népara dpyvyas xai roy lepea dpnrijpa (Poet. XxI. 17). 
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§ 6. ‘The proper (ordinary) name, and the special name of anything’ 
(otxetov, the thing’s owz or right name, its special designation, Victorius), 
‘and the metaphor, are alone serviceable for the language of prose. And 
a sign of this is, that these alone are used by everybody (are of universal 
application); for everyone makes use of metaphors!, and the common’ 
(sanctioned by common usage) ‘and appropriate words in his ordinary 
conversation: and therefore it is clear that good composition will have 
a foreign air (an air of novelty, something unusual, above the flatness 
and monotony of ordinary,‘ vulgar, talk: § 3), that (the art employed 
in it) may escape detection (pass unobserved, § 4), and that it will be 
clear and perspicuous, (in virtue of the xvpia and olxeia ovopara). And 
in these, as we said (#v, in §§ 1, 3, 4, 5, 6), consists the excellence of the 
rhetorical speech?’, 

With the ‘ foreign’, unusual character of good composition, comp. De- 
metr. sept Epunveias § 77, (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 111 280), rnv 8€ AéEw ev rq 
Xapaxrijps rovrp meperrny elvar Sei nal éEnrAdaypérny nat aovvy6n paddovp, 
otro yap &&es rov dyxov, 7 8é xupia cal ouvpOns cadis pev, AesTH Be Kal 
evxaradpovnros. 

KUptoy Svopa iS 6 ypwvrar exaoro, (Poet. XXI 5), opposed to yAorra 
@ é€repor: the common, usual, established, term, for expressing anything, 
opposed to the foreign and barbarous, or archaic and obsolete yA@rra. 
The word derives its special meaning from the original signification of 
xUptos, ‘Carrying authority’, ‘authoritative’; whence ‘authorised, esta- 
blished, fixed (by authority), settled’, as rxupios vopos, 8oypa, xupia ypépa, 
éxkAncia, opposed to the zrregular éxxAnoia avyxAnros, convoked at un- 
certain times on special occasions : and hence applied to the established, 
settled, regular name of a thing. See further on xvpioy dvopa in note 
2, Introd. pp. 282, 3. [On x«vpios, compare notes on I 2. 4 and 3. 4.] 

olketoy Gvopa expresses much the same thing by a different metaphor. 
It is something ‘of one’s own’, appropriate, peculiar, characteristic, 
special. This is the Latin ‘omen proprium’, of which Cicero says, 
de Or. III 37, 149, guae propria sunt, et certa (‘definite’) guast vocabula 
verum, paene una nata cum rebus ipsis (naturally belonging to them). 
From these are distinguished guae transferuntur (all metaphorical words) 


1 Schrader quotes Cic, Orator, c. 24 § 81, Z'ranslatione frequentissime sermo omnis 
utitur, non modo urbanorum, sed etiam rusticorum, siquidem est eorum gemmare 
vites, sitire agros, laetas esse segetes, luxuriosa /rumenta. 

+ ‘If the orator confines himself to these, his style may be novel and orna- 
mental, yet without forcing itself unduly upon the attention, and perspicuous.’ 
Paraphr. in Introd. 
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et quasi alieno in loco collocantur: aut its quae novamus et facimus ipst 
(all foreign innovations on the ordinary language, aliena, Cicero, yA@rrat, 
&wXa ovopara, reromunpeva, &c.). Cicero and the Latins do not distinguish 
xvpia and oixeia. Yet, as Victorius has pointed out, he uses terms exactly 
corresponding to those of Aristotle: de Or. III 39,159, guod omnes 
branslatis et alienis magis quam proprits et suis. For even if we under- 
stand here suis of their own language (as I suppose we should), this 
is immediately followed by nam si res suum nomen et vocabulum pro- 
prium non habet; andin pro Caecina, c. 18 § 51, we have, res ut omnes suis 
certis ac proprits vocabulis nominentur. oixeios stands for cvpios, Metaph. 
A 29, 1024 @ 32, of Antisthenes, evnOds pero pnbév akiav AéyerOat wAnyv 
T@ olxei Adye Ev Ef’ Eves. 

§ 7. This is a parenthetical zofe: it has little to do with Rhetoric 
except so far as it occupies common ground with poetry, in the use 
of synonyms. ‘Of names (words) homonyms (ambiguous words, with 
more than one meaning) are useful to the Sophist’ (the fallacious reasoner ; 
see II 24.2, the topic of dpevupia, and the note)—‘ for those are the 
(principal) instruments of his (logical) frauds or cheats; to the poet, 
synonyms’. The homonym and the synonym are defined at the com- 
mencement of the Categories. The former is a word of more than 
one signification, of which the several definitions do #o¢ agree; so that 
the same being the same, the one signification can be employed fal- 
laciously for the other: synonyms are words which can be variously 
applied, in which the name and the definition (or meaning) do agree ; 
as animal, can be said with truth of man and ox. Trendelenburg, £7 Log. 
Ar. § 42, p. 116, on synonyms. Of hononyms Quintilian says, Inst. Or. 
VII 9. 2, singula afferunt errorem, qguim pluribus rebus aut hominibus 

‘ €adem appellatio est, (spovupia dicitur) ut Gallus ; avem enim, an gentem, 
an nomen, an fortunam corporis significet incertum est: et Aiax Tela- 
monis an Oilei filius. Verba quogue quaedam diversos iniellectus habent, 
wé cerno: (with the application of it in suits of law). Of this logical 
application of xaxoupyeiy, see the examples quoted in note on I I. Io. 

‘By proper and synonymous I mean such words as mopeveoOa and 
Badifew: these are both of them proper and identical in meaning’, 
According to Trendelenburg, u.s., ropeverOa: is the genus and Badifey 
the sfecies, both predicable of animals in the same sense : “ Aristoteles 
enim constanter vocabulum (ovvdvupos) ita frequentavit, ut vel eiusdem 
generis formas vel genus et species, quatenus communi nomine com- 
prehenduntur, synonyma diceret.” The use of these to the poet lies 
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in this, that they help him to give variety to his diction, and relieve him 
from the necessity of constantly repeating the same word. 

“Now what each of these things is’—i.e. the things already enu- 
‘merated, nomina propria, translata, ovvdvupa &c. (Victorius)—‘ and the 
number of the kinds of metaphors, and that this, metaphor, is most 
effective both in poetry and prose, has been already stated, as we said 
(§ 2, rav 8 cvopdroy kal pnudtrav—rddAa ovopara boa eipnrat év rois rept 
growntens), in our work on poetry’. Max Schmidt, in his tract On the 
date of the Rhetoric, Halle, 1837 (frequently referred to in the Introd.), 
and before him Victorius, notices here, that the synonyms alone of all 
the words here referred to do not appear in the Poetics; from which 
each of them infers a /acuna in that work: more especially as Simplicius 
had left on record that Aristotle had treated of them in his book on 
poetry. There is another loss in that work indicated by a reference in 
Rhet. 1 11. 29 [and 111 18.7] to the Poetics for an account of rd yeAoior, 
which is now no longer to be found there. 

§ 8. ‘And they require all the more diligent attention (:Aoroveiy 
‘labour con amore,’ fond, affectionate, loving, care and pains), to be be- 
Stowed upon them in prose, in proportion as the sources from which prose 
draws its aids or supplies are fewer than those of verse’: see ante § 3. 
I have translated rogovr@ which seems much more likely than rogoiro. If 
the latter be retained, it can only mean ‘so much as I have described’, but 
where? or when? I have no doubt that rocvourg is the right reading. [“otre 
A (quod Bekkerum fugit) Q, unde iam Victorius rovovr@ restituit.” Spengel. | 

“And perspicuity’ (perhaps rather, ‘clearness’ in the sense of vivid, 
graphic, representation’), ‘and pleasure, and the foreign air, are con- 
veyed by metaphor more than in any other way’, (more than by any 
other kind of word which can be used to give an extraneous interest to 
language). @ors 8¢ péya pev rd éExdotm tav elpnuevov mperrovras xpic Gat, 
kat B8urdois Gvdpact Kat yAdrrats, moAU 8€ péytorov Tro petadopiKdy elvat. 
Poet. XXIII. 16. The J/easure derived from metaphors 1s that we learn 
something from them ; they bring into view hitherto unnoticed resem- 
blances between things the most apparently dissimilar. 76 ed peradépew 
To To Gpotoy Oewpeiv, Poet. XXII 17. Top. Z 2, 140 a 9. This is the 
fourth kind of metaphor, that from analogy, and by far the commonest and 
most attractive. On the pleasure of learning, see1 11. 21 and 23, III Io. 2. 

‘And it can’t be derived (acquired) from anyone else’. This does not 
of course mean that one writer or speaker cannot Jdorrow a metaphor 

1 Demetrius, however, wept ‘Epynvelas § 82, (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 111 281), says, 
ta, pdvrot cadéorepoy éy rats peradopats Aéyerat xal Kupwwrepov yrep év avrots rots 


xuplois, ws 7d EdpiEew 82 wdyxn (II. N 339), x.7.A. but this zs by the vividness of 
the description. 
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from another; but that the invention of metaphors is a mark of original 
genius, and therefore cannot be /axght, derived from another in the 
way of instruction. Not that metaphors in general are confined to men 
of genius, gdvres yap peragopais diahéyovra, §6; but they all shew ori- 
ginality more or less, and are marks of a¢ura/ (not acquired) ability, or 
genius, each in proportion to its merit. povoy yap rovro (rd peradpopixor) 
ovre map’ aAXov Eore AaBeiv, evpvias re onpeiov eoTw* TO yap ev petahepew 
70 TO Gpotoy Oewpety eoriv. Poet."Xx11 17. And therefore, the more remote 
the resemblance between the two objects brought together by the meta- 
phor, the more ingenuity and natural ability is required for detecting it. 
Harris, PAilol. Ing., Part 1, ch. 10, takes this view of the meaning; 
“that metaphor is an effort of genius and cannot be taught is here again 
(in the present passage) asserted in the words, xai AaBety...map’ GAXov.” 
Whately, on the other hand, denies that this means, “as some interpret- 
ers suppose, that this power is entirely a gift of nature, and in no degree 
to be learnt: on the contrary he expressly affirms that the ‘ perception of 
resemblances’ on which it depends is the fruit of ‘philosophy’: but he 
means that metaphors are not to be, like other words and phrases, 
selected from common use and transferred from one composition to 
another, but must be formed for the occasion” [Rheforic, chap. 111 p. 277 
ult.} Whatever Aristotle may have said e/sewhere, it is certain that what 
he says in the Poetics, and therefore in this passage which is repeated 
from it, is what Harris has described: the close connexion of map’ dAAov 
AaBeiw with the following evdvia shews this unmistakably. Besides this, 
a remark about borrowing metaphors from other people’s speeches or 
writings is not only trivial in itself, but here altogether out of place: and 
if it were not, why should metaphors be singled out from all other forms 
of speech as things that should not be borrowed? Is not purloining your 
neighbour's thoughts or expressions or dons mots equally reprehensible in 
all cases? or may yA@rra: and rerounpéva and the rest, all of them be 
‘borrowed’, and metaphors alone excepted ? Victorius, according to Schra- 
der, renders it, “non licet semfer sumere ipsam ab alio auctore,” which he 
approves, and interprets, that you musn’t be always begging or borrow- 
ing your metaphors from others, when you can and ought to invent them 
yourself. In my copy of Vettori’s Commentary [Petri Victorii Commen- 
tarii in Opera Aristotelis, 5 vols. folio, published at Florence, 1548—1583], 
these words do not occur: the passage is there explained, as it should be, 
of ‘acquiring metaphors’ from any one but oneself: they being due toa 
natural ingenuity. Victorius also says that this remark, upon the inven- 
tive power which they presuppose, is introduced as an additional recom- 
mendation of metaphors: and refers to one of the topics of Top. III., the 
degrees of good, xai 8 px gore map’ dAAov wopicacba 5 gars map’ Gddov, 
what can’t be procured from another, any native excellence or advantage, 
is superior to anything that can. Also c. 1, 1164 10, ro guoes rov ph 
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natural to the acquired. 
§ 9, ‘Epithets’ (including not only single adjectives, but any ornamental 


or descriptive addition toa plain dvopa xvptoy, as a sauce to a joint; see In- 
trod. p.289) ‘and metaphors must be made appropriate (in the former, to the 


’ subjects to which they are applied, in the latter to those to which we 


transfer them from something else): this appropriateness will proceed 
from the proportion’ (between the epithet or metaphor and the thing it is 
applied to in either case: “si ex proportione duxerimus, observaverimus- 
que ut ipsa sibi mutuo respondeant, similemque rationem inter se ha- 
beant.” Victorius): ‘otherwise (ei un elow dpporrovoa) the impropriety 
will be apparent, glaring, (by the juxtaposition), because the opposition 
of two contraries becomes most apparent when they are placed side hy 
side of one another. But (on the contrary) we must consider, as a scar- 
let coat is suitable to a youth, so also (what is suitable) to an old man: 
for the same dress is not becoming to both’. 

daveirat, paiverOa] in the emphatic sense, equivalent to davepoy elvar— 
which occurs in the parallel passage, II 23. 30—is illustrated in note on 
II 2,1, and I 7.31 [p. 141]. The observation that mapadAnAa ra évayria 
paddov daiveras is a favourite one with Aristotle. The parallels from the 
Rhetoric are quoted in note on II 23.27. Add Dem. de F. L. § 192, 
map GAAnAa yap €orat pavepwrepa. 

An inappropriate efithet may be illustrated by the substitution of 
amabile and formosum for horrendum and informe in Virgil’s line, Mon- 
strum horrendum informe ingens cut lumen ademptum: a metaphor is 
inappropriate when you bring some incongruous notion into juxta-posi- 
tion with the object which you ‘invest’ with your metaphor, like an old 
man with the incongruous dress of a scarlet coat ;—although viridis is 
not inappropriate to senectus, though greenness and old age might seem 
incongruous, because in this application of the metaphor the Aroportion 
or ratio is observed between the /reshness implied in the green vegetation 
and the freshness and vigour of old age, and the two are thus brought 
under a common genus. When old age is called the evening of life the 
metaphor is appropriate, because there is a true proportion or analogy ; 
evening : the day :: old age : man’s life; evening and old age are un- 
der a common genus, viz. the close of a period, év r@ avrg yeve, infra; 
comp. Poet. XXI 10, rapety, dpvaas’ audw yap adeAciv ms €oriy. But when 
Shakespeare [Ham/et, 111 i. §9] speaks of ¢aking arms against a sea of 
troubles there is neither proportion nor congruity: and in such cases, 
when the two notions are placed side by side, and so brought directly 
into contrast, the incongruity becomes at once apparent. This kind of 
solecism is usually called ‘confusion of metaphor’. 
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10 €0Ons, Kai av Te Koopetv BovAn, amo Twv BeATLOVwY 
Twv €v TavTw yever Hepa THv peTadopayv, éav te 
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, pnp dikpatns 
KadXiav pntpayuptyy GAN ov dadovxov. oS edn 
§10. ‘Andif you want to set off anything (if praise is your object), you 
must take your metaphor from the superior (better, more honourable or 
valuable) things that fall under the same genus; if blame, from the inferior. 
As an instance of my meaning; since contraries are (the extremes of 
the sfecies) under the same genus, to say that one that prays, begs, and 
one that begs, prays, is to do this ; because both of them are kinds of 
petition’. These are the two extremes of the gezus petition, or solicitation ; 
praying the highest form, begging the lowest; ‘as also (besides others, 
nai) Iphicrates (called) Callias (whom he wished to depreciate) pnrpa- 
yopms instead of dgdovxos [a mendicant priest’, instead of ‘bearer of 
the mystic torch’]. The other (Callias) replied, that he (his opponent) 
never could have been initiated (or he would have been incapable of 
such a mistake), else he would not have called him pnrpayvprns but 
égdovyos—for it is true (adds Aristotle, by way of explanation) that they 
are both attached to the service of a goddess (both come under the 
common genus ‘servants of a goddess’), but the one is a term of honour, 
the other of dishonour’. It is much like calling the Precentor of a 
Cathedral a ballad-singer. 

Ta evavria €v rH avT@ yévet] This is the definition of ‘contrary’, évay 
tTiow: ra wAcioroy GdAnAwy dceornKora trav Ev TH avT@ yéves evavria cpifov- 
ra, Categ. c. 6,64 17. 

KadXias is the third of that name, the son of the third Hipponicus, 
of that noble and wealthy Athenian family, of which the heads received 
these names alternately during several generations, Arist. Ran. 283, 
‘Iwwdmexos KadXiov xaf ‘Immovixov KadiXias. The title of 8a8otyxos, here- 
ditary in his family, is especially assigned to him by Xenophon, Hellen. 
VI 3 3, KadAias o Sgdovxos. His pride in this distinction would of course 
have rendered him much more susceptible to the slight conveyed by 
Iphicrates’ ignorant, or malicious, mistake. The substitution of the 
one word for the other, though evidently interpreted by Callias (from 
his reply) as a mistake made in ignorance of the distinction between 
the two—perhaps wilfully, to save his dignity—is much more likely to 
have been intentional and malicious. Callias was a vain foolish man— 
see Xenoph. I. c. § 3, ult. and Callias’ speech §§ 4, 5, 6,—and Iphicrates, 
the self-made man, who had risen to distinction by his own merits, ¢& ofwy 
eis ofa, would doubtless have enjoyed a joke at the expense of the ponf- 
pous and empty ‘descendant of Triptolemus’ (Xen. 1. c.) and hereditary 
&gdovxos of the Great Mysteries. Xenophon mentions him as one of the 
ambassadors to the congress at Sparta in 371 B.C., in virtue of his here- 
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ditary mpofevia of that state. There is a good account of this Callias 
by Mr Elder in Smith’s Brogr. Dict. He is the entertainer of the 
Sophists in the Protagoras, and the host of Xenophon’s ‘ Banquet’. On 
Callias and his family, its wealth and splendour, see Bockh, Px2é/. Econ. 
of Athens, Bk.1V c. 3, pp- 42, 3 (Lewis’ Transl.), and Heindorf’s learned 
note on Protag. 311. 

The 8adovyia was, as we have seen, an office of great distinction. 
The dgdovxos led the procession of the pvora: froin Athens to Eleusis 
on the fifth day of the great Eleusinia, the forch-day, 4 rév \apnador 
jepa. See Dict. Aniig. Art. ‘Eleusinia,’ p. 373 4. Rich, Dict. Gr. 
and Rom. Ant. s. v. p. 232. 

pnrpayupms, on the contrary, implies everything that is vile and 
contemptible: it is the designation of a class of profligate beggars, 
chiefly women, who attached themselves to the worship of some par- 
ticular deity—usually Cybele, the Magna Mater, from which pnrpayvprns 
is taken—at whose festivals they attended to ply their profession, that 
of dyeipev, collecting alms, stipem cogere, and then practised every kind 
of imposture and indulged in every variety of licentiousness. They 
seem also to have gone their rounds through the great houses in cities, 
Plat. Rep. 11 364 B—C, fortune-telling, and with charms and spells 
(as to draw down the gods from heaven) and other nostrums for sale, 
They carried about with them an image of the goddess in whose name 
they asked alms. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 629, compares them to men- 
dicant friars or Béguines, and designates them wiles Metragyrtas. Me- 
nander wrote two or three plays upon them, the Geoopoupérn and Myrtpa- 
yuptns (or Mnvayuprys, so Meineke, Fr. Comic. Gr., Menander, Iv 163, on 
which see Lobeck, ibid. 645, note), and the ‘Iépea, which, from the 
lines ef yap €Axet tov Gedy rois xupBddos dvOpwios eis & BovAera, Lobeck 
supposes (apparently with little reason) to have been directed against 
the Mytpayupra. Meineke, ib. Menand. Iv 140. Compare on their cha- 
racter, Antiphanes, Fragm. Migorrovypov, Meineke, Ib. 111 86, adra: & Umrep- 
Baddovat pera ye vt) Aia rods pytpayuproivtds ye’ moAD yap ad yévos 
puapwraroy Trovr éoriv, x.r.d. On incantations and the like, see Ruhnken ad 
éraywyai, p. 114. To this extremity Dionysius the younger, once tyrant 
of Syracuse, was finally reduced, avrés 8¢ Atoviatos rédos pyrpayvprapy 
xat Tupmavopopovpevos olxrpas rov Biov xaréorpee : Clearchus ap. Athen. 
541 C (Victorius). The pytpay’prat, male and female, did not confine 
themselves to a single goddess, though Cybele was their favourite, but 
also attached themselves to the service of Isis; and apparently to that 
of Demeter and Cora (from the present passage) ; of Opis and Arge, 
Hdt. Iv 35; and in general, of those whose worship was of an orgtastic 
character, see by all means Rubnken ad Tim. p. 10, s. v. dyeipew. Here 
there are two goddesses implied, Demeter in 8qdovxos, and Cybele in 
pnrpayvprns. There isa short article in Dict. Antig. on the subject 
under ayvptns. 

dyeipew is used to signify collecting alms, or begging, several times by 
Herodotus; twice, for instance, in tv 35. By Homer, dyeipeoOas and dyup- 
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rafew, Od. + [XIX] 284. Plato, Rep. 11 364 B, 381 D. Dem. a. 1. év yeppov. 
96. 17, ah’ ay ayeipes xat mpooare: cal Saveif{erar. Hence aydprns, dyuprpiay 
‘a vagabond’, one that goes about collecting for a deity. Aesch. Agam. 
1244, Cassandra of herself, cadoupévn 8€ Horas, os ayuvptpia, Blomfield’s 
Gloss. ad loc. Soph. Oed. R. 387, payor rovdvde...d0Acov ayvprny. Lysippus, 
Comic. ap. Meineke, Lys. 11 p. 746, Fragm. Cratin. Apamer. 11, Ib. 11 51 
Eubul. xuSevrai, Fr. 2, V 5, o@adXwv, dyvprns olotpos. Rhes. 503, of 
Ulysses, dyvprns. mrexyixyy exwv orodyjv. Ib. 715, Biov 8 énarav etpr’ 
dyvuptns tis Adrpis. 

The next is a case of the same kind; of two possible designations of 
actors one takes the lowest and most contemptuous, the other the 
opposite and highest and most complimentary. AtovvaokdAakes represents 
them as parasites or flatterers, not worthy to be companions or friends 
of the god ; the lowest and most degraded form of service, of Dionysus 
the patron deity of the stage and its belongings (Aristophanes fassim) 
rexvira: as ‘artists’, or ‘artistes’-—as the lower kind of professional 


performers, singers, dancers, posture-makers, are fond of calling them- 


selves nowadays by way of dignifying their profession: the term is 
actually applied to them by Dem. de F. L. § 212, of Philip who collected 
at a festival mavras rots rexviras ; on which Ulpian (quoted by Shilleto 
ad loc.) rovs vmoxpitas ovTrw Kadei Kwptxovs te Kal tpayixovs. Shilleto 
adds, uf aiunt in Graecis artifictbus, Cic. pro Murena 13 (29). [Ar. 
Problems 30.10, 9564 11, 8a ri of Atovvocaxot rexviras ws emi To ToAd 
sovnpoi eiow; referred to by Aulus Gellius, xx 4. Comp. Alciphron, 111 48, 
(Acxupsoy ror tpaypdoy) oy eye Ths dxapicrov hwvis evexa avroxdpvdoy 
xaXeic bas wpos Npa@v Kat rov xopov tay AcovycoxoAakwy éxpiva (Otto Liiders, 
die Dionysischen Kiinstler, 1873, pp. 58—63).] 

The common genus or notion which unites AcovucoxoAakes and rexvirat 
as ‘contraries’ is that of service to a deity: the reyvirat as well as the 
xodaxes being assumed as actors, to be devoted to his especial service. 
The distinction is that between true av/, and low buffoonery. This, 
as far as I can see, is the whole meaning of the passage. 

Victorius however, and Schweighduser on Athen. vI 249 F, drag in 
here, wholly as I can conceive beside the point, another sense of Ato- 
yuooxoAaxes in which it was applied to the flatterers of Dionysius of 
Syracuse—of whose filthy and disgusting practices Theophrastus (quoted 
in Wyttenbach on Plut. p. §3, F) gives some revolting examples—in a 
double sense, of Dionysus and Dionysius: see their notes for the ex- 
planation of this. (It is supposed by them and Mr Shilleto u.s. to be 
a joke ; if so, it is of a very frigid description.) Wyttenbach says (note 
ad Plut. L c.) “Actores scenici honesto nomine dicebantur of wept Acovyaoy 
rexvirat, per contemptum AtoyvaoxoAaxes”: which is no doubt all that is 
meant here, though he refers to Victorius’ note, who makes a great deal 
more out of it. This special sense of reyviras is fully confirmed by an- 
other passage of Athen. Vv 198 B describing a magnificent procession of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (cc. 25—30), pe& obs emopevero Didioxos 6 rownrys, 
iepevs &y Atovvcor, Kai mavres of wept row Atovugoy rexvira It 
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occurs also in Diog. Laert. x 4. 8, Epicurus called rovs mept WAdrova 
(Plato’s followers) Atovucoxé\axas, kat adrov WAarova xpuycoiy (which is 
translated ‘ Dionysii assentatores’ in Cobet’s corrected version, though 
Dionysius can surely have nothing to do with the matter, any more than 
here). Here also the word is a term of reproach; and seems by this time 
to have become froverbial for gross and low flattery: “ tanquam assenta- 
tores eos, non sodales, insimulans.” Victorius. Victorius understands the 
term, as here used, to express the lowest order of attendants on the stage 
(parasites of Bacchus), such as the scene-shifters, candle-snuffers, and such 
like menials of a modern theatre, but another passage of Athen. xI 
538 F,—xal Exrore of mporepov xadovpevoer Atovucoxodaxes "AXNeEavSpoxoXaxes 
éxAnOnoapv, 81a ras Trav Sopov UmepBoras’ €q’ ois Kal FoOn Oo Adc~avdpos. This 
occurs in a list of the entertainments which were exhibited in a great 
martriage-feast given by Alexander after the capture of Darius, taken 
from a work of Chares, ‘the histories of Alexander’. Now whether 
é~’ ois yo6n refers to Alexander’s delight at their gifts (neut.) or at 
themselves (masc.), that is, their acting, in either case their employment 
could not have been of the mean and degrading character attributed 
to it by Victorius—in the one case they were too rich, in the other, 
if they amused him, they must have been actors, or at all events above 
the degree of menials, though their acting may have been mere grimace 
and buffoonery. 

‘And one (to vex and lower them) calls them’ (whether this means 
any ‘one’ in particular, we do not know) ‘parasites of Dionysus (low 
buffoons), whereas they themselves style themselves arfzs¢s: and each of 
these is a metaphor (artist as applied to them is a metaphor, I suppose, 
because the proper object of art is Aroduction—réxyn péra Adyou roinrixy, 
ravroy ay eln réxvn Kal E£ts pera Acyou adnOovs rotntixy : and woinors being 
distinguished from mpa&ts, dvayxn thy Téxynv Toincews GAN ov mpd£ews 
elva, Eth, Nic. VI 4, 1140 a 7 seq.—and these men Jroduce nothing; 
their profession is practical, ends in mpa&ss, or action), ‘the one for the 
purpose of (/i¢. belonging to) blackening (soiling, defaming), the other 
the contrary’. 

puraivew (pumros, dirt), Eth. N. 1 9, 1099 4 3, évioy 38€ rnropevot purai- 
vovot To paxaproy, ‘their bliss is tarnished, sullied, defiled, defaced’. Phe- 
recrates, ap. Meineke, Fr. Comic. Gr. 11 352, Pherecr. Fr. Inc. 48, ap. 
Photium, Suidam, Thomam Magistrum. “Schol. ad Ar. Nub. 97, els 8ov- 
Aelay eppuraivero 6 gitcuodhos. Simile est émopyv.” Meineke, Id. ad 
fragm. Cratini, Cleobul. 9,°ap. Schol. ad Arist. Thermoph. 389, ri yap jas 
‘ovx émtopy tov Kkaxéyv; Dion. de Isocr. Iudicium, c. 18, nal od? ’Apioro- 
rédet meiGoua puraivery rov avdpa Bovdopeve. 

‘And pirates nowadays call themselves Jurveyors’. So Pistol, in 
Merry Wives of Windsor, 1 3. 49, “ Convey the wise it call: Steal, foh! 
a fico for the phrase !” 

voy] referring to the early times spoken of by Thucyd., I 5, when the 
Greeks érpamovro mpés Anoreiav...ovK Exovros Tw alaxurny rovrov rouv épyou, 
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gépovros 8¢ Tt xat Bofns paddoy, x.r.A. On what follows, see Homer, Od. 
III 73, and elsewhere. 

On the actual ropiorai at Athens, see Schneider’s note on Arist. Pol. 
1 II, ult., Comm. p. 65. arerdl forced Dpacn Sean. f o- 8 «A tiee 

‘And therefore (by the same rule) wrong may be called’ error, and 
error wrong’ (both of them kinds of injury or offence; that is here the 
supposition in dzapravew; but the one is a crime because it is done with 
a bad mpoaipeots or moral purpose, the other a venial offence; dvev 8€ 
caxias dudptnpa «.r.A. Eth. N. v 10, 1135 618 seq.) ‘and stealing either 
taking or robbing (on a grand scale)’, 

‘A phrase like that of Euripides’ Telephus, “ He lords it over the oar 
(sways it, like a sceptre, the emblem of royalty), and having on his 
departure for Mysia,” is unbecoming (inappropriate), because ruling, 
swaying, lording, is too big, pompous, for the value (measure, merits) 
(of the object described); and so, the disguise (concealment) is not ef- 
fected (the art or effort becomes apparent, suZra, § 5). 3 

xenns avaccewy xaroBas eis Muciay] The rest of the sentence is supplied 
by the Schol. érpavparic@n modepig Bpaxion. The first line should be 
read [not, as in the MSS, xomas avaocew, xal dmroBas els Muciay, 
but] as it is by Dindorf, Poet. Sc., Fragm. Eur. Tel. 20, and Wagner, 
Fragm. Tel. 10 (Fr. Trag. Gr. 11 359), xa@mns dvdcoey xaroBas eis Muaiap. 
avagoew takes the genit. and dative, not the accus. «démns dvaf and 
dvaccew ¢¢ similia are found elsewhere in Eurip. Helen. 1048, Cyclops [86], 
and Aesch. Pers. 378. In Aeschylus the pompous phrase is much more 
characteristic. The cautious and sober Sophocles never employs it. 

§ 11. ‘There is also a fault (which may be committed) in the (com- 
position of, and the sound thence arising of the) syllables of a word if 
(i.e. if ever, or when) they are not signs or marks (indications, repre- 
sentations) of sweet or agreeable voice’ (i.e. if, when they are pro- 
nounced, or expressed by the voice, they don’t produce an agreeable 
sound; de» is the sound of the voice, or the voice as uttered, and 
forming words) ‘as Dionysius the Brazen calls poetry in his elegies “ Cal- 
liope’s screech,” because they are both vosces’—and so far his metaphor 
was right: both terms fall under the same genus, davy, the met. eidos 
spos eidos—‘ but his metaphor is a bad one by reason of its unsignificant 
sounds’. 

xpavyn}] a screech, scream, any harsh and dissonant sound. «paeys, 
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with which it is connected, expresses the harsh voices of certain animals 
as the ‘croak’ of the raven and the frog, and the ‘bawling’ of a man, 
all suggestive of disagreeable associations. The ‘badness of the meta- 
phor’ seems+to reside in this. d@onpos Peavy is, it is true, nothing but a 
non-significant voice or sound,’ applied, Poet. xx § 5, 6, 7, to sounds 
like syllables, and conjunctions, which signify nothing by themselves, 
but only in combination with other sounds or words; and opposed to 
onuavrixai, sounds which do signify something each by itself, as noun 
and verb § 8, 9. But these non-significant sounds, which represent 
discordant and unmeaning cries, are here to be interpreted as expressing 
also the associations which they suggest, and so xpavyy, which suggests 
all these disagreeable cries and screams, is. particularly ill applied as a 
metaphor to the sweetest of all voices, such as that of a Muse. 

‘Dionysius the Brazen’, so called from having first suggested the 

use of dvonze money at Athens, Athen. xv 669 D, was a poet and 
rhetorician, ibid., whose floruit is to be referred to the earlier part of the 
fifth cent. B.C., judging from a remark in Plut. Nic. c. 5, 526 B, where we 
are told that there was in Nicias’ household a man called Hiero, who 
claimed to be the son of Dionysius the Brazen. A further account 
of him is to be found in Smith’s Biographical Dictionary, Dionysius 
no. 16; and a collection of the fragments of his elegies, amounting to 
seven, in Bergk, Fragm. Lyr. Gr. p. 432[p. 468, 2nd ed.]. In fragm. § there 
is a still worse specimen of his metaphors preserved, which beats even 
the cams dvdoce, and in the same kind of fault. «ai rives olvoy dyovres 
év elpecig Atovvcov, cupmogiou vavrat kal kudikay é€pérat. 

[On the Bronze coinage of Athens, see Beule’s Monnaies d’A thénes, 
pp. 73—77. It seems impossible to say with certainty, either when it first 
came in, or what is the date of the oldest bronze money extant. Leake 
supposes it probable that it came in soon after the first unsuccessful 
attempt to introduce it, while Beule thinks that the early extant bronzes 
are of the age of Alexander. It is certain they were in circulation in the 
time of Philemon, the Comic poet. See Leake’s Numismata Hellenica 
(European Greece), p. 22, These details are due to Professor Churchill 
Babington. | 

On harshness of sound in composition, see Hermog. epi idedy 
Top. a. C.°7, wept rpaxtrnros, Spengel Rhet. Gr. 11 299. Of the second 
Class, the aq’ éavra@v oxAnpai, the harshness arising ‘out of themselves’ 
from the disagreeable combination of the letters, drapmos, euaprrey, 
éyvapwve, and such like, are given as examples. In the same treatise 
Tou. 8. c. 4, (II 359), there are some remarks upon the connexion of 
sounds with pleasant associations, which make the sounds themselves 
pleasant. 

§ 12. ‘Further, they must not be far-fetched, but from things kindred 
(cognate) and of like form must be transferred notions (in the form 
of words) hitherto nameless in the fashion of names (so as to become 
new names), any one of which as soon as spoken will be clearly perceived 
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to be near of kin, as in the popular (famous) aenigma, ‘I saw man 
gluing upon man bronze with fire’; for the process was nameless, but 
both of them are a kind of application (the common genus); and 
accordingly he (the author of verses) gave the name of ‘gluing’ to the 
application of the cupping glass.’ 

moppwber] infra Cc. 3.4, acapeis dé av roppwbev. Demetrius, wept épunveias, 
78, pyre pny woppobey perevnveypévats (weradopais. xpnoréoy), add avrodev 
cal €x rov ouotov. Cic. de Or. Ill 41. 163, Deinde videndum est ne longe 
simile sit ductum. Syrtem patrimonii, scopulum “bentius dixerim, 
Charybdim bonorum, voraginem Jotius. Facilius enim ad ea quae 
visa, guam quae audita, mentis oculé feruntur. Ib. 11 63.255, of jokes, 
in quo, ut ea quae sint frigidiora vitemus—etenim cavendum est ne 
arcessitum dictum putetur... Quint. VIII Proem. 23, sus? optima minime 
arcesstta. Similarly of arguments szfra, 1 2.12, 11 22.3. Top. A 105 a 8. 

dvavupa evopacpevws] Cic. de Or. I1l 38.155, certius tlle modus trans- 
Jerendi verbi late patet, quem necessitas genuit inopia coacta et angustiis, 
post autem iucunditas delectatiogue celebravit. In fact, to say nothing 
of others, words which stand for moral and intellectual operations, 
notions, abstractions, conceptions, are and must be ultimately derived 
by metaphor from objects of sense: see Locke, who gives a list of 
them, £ssay, Bk. 11 ch. 1. 5, Berkeley, Zhree Dialogues, Dial. 111 Vol. 1 
p- 202 (4to. ed.), “most part of the mental operations” (this is saying 
far too little) “being signified by words borrowed from sensible things; 
as is plain in the terms, comprehend, reflect, discourse, &c.” Whewell, 
Nov. Org. Renov. Bk. Iv 1, p. 260. Renan, Orig. du Langage, p. 128, 
seq. Leibnitz, Mouv. Essais sur Lentend. hum. WW 1.5 (quoted by 
Renan), Max Miller, Lect, on science of Lang. ist series, Vol. 1 p. 377 


The second line of this aenigma, which completes it, is found in 
Athen. X 452 C, the only author, says Victorius, who gives it entire, 
ovre ovyKxoAAws Sore cvvatpa roveiy. Tovro dé onpaives THS atkvas mpocBo- 
Any. It is inserted amongst the alviypara, No. VIII in the Anthology, 
Vol. Iv p. 288, Jacobs’ ed., and preceded by another on the same subject 
in four lines. The first line is also quoted, Poet. XxII 5, Demetr. 
wep épunveias § 102, (Demetrius recommends that aenigmatical ex- 
pressions of this kind should be avotded), and Plut. Symp. Sept. Sap. 
154 B(Victorius). Harris, PAslol. Ing. Pt. 11 ch. 10, on aenigmas. [On 
the cupping-instrument referred to in the riddle, compare Juvenal XIV 58 
(with Mayor's note), sam pridem caput hoc ventosa cucurbita guaerit. 
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‘Bronze specimens about four inches high, found by Pompeii, may be seen 
in the Museum at Naples.] 

‘And in general, from all ingenious, well-constructed, aenigmas good 
metaphors may be derived : for all metaphors convey (imply) an aenigma, 
plainly therefore a metaphor (so borrowed from a good aenigma) must be 
itself well converted (i. e. a well-selected metaphor)’. Cicero thought less 
highly of aenigmas as a source of metaphors ; at all events metaphors, 
accumulated till they become aenigmas, are reprehensible. De Or. III — 
42. 167, est hoc (translatio) magnum ornamentum orationis, in quo obscus 
ritas fugienda est: etenim hoc genere fiunt ea quae dicuntur aenigmata. 

ed pereynvexrat] is rendered by Cicero (according to Victorius) raZoue 
translata, and quae sumpia rattone est, de Or. III 40. 160. 1d émeeckés 
peradhépopev avri rov dyaGov, Eth. N. v. 14, sub init. 

_ §13. ‘And (metaphors should be taken) from things fair and noble 
(subaudi 8et AaBety peradopas): but the beauty of a word (especially a 
noun, which can represent some visible or audible object), as Licymnius 
says, resides either in the sound or the sense (the thing signified), and 
the ugliness in like manner’. 

When Aristotle wrote ro pév, he seems to have intended to introduce 
ro d¢€ to correspond as the second member of the division, which was 
afterwards carelessly changed into 7. It is surprising however that 
he never corrected such palpable blunders as these, for which he must 
have had frequent opportunities. Did he think that they were of no 
consequence in writing, of which the object was instruction only? He says 
at any rate, III 1.6, that no one pays much attention to style in teaching 
geometry. 

dré xadayv) Cic. de Or. III 41. 163, seq. Et guoniam haec vel summa 

laus est in verbis transferendis ut sensum feriat td quod translatum sit, 
Sugienda omnis turpitudo earum rerum ad quas eorum animos qui 
audtent trahet simtlitudo. Nolo dict morte Africani castratam esse rem- 
publicam; nolo stercus curiae dict Glauciam: quamvis sit simile, tamen 
est in utrogue aeformis cogitatio similitudinis. Quint., VIII 6. 14—17, 
quotes the line of Furius Bibaculus (Hor. Sat. 11 5.41), Luppiter hibernas 
cana nive conspuit Alpes. 

Kdddos 8€ dvdparos] Theophrastus, according to Demetrius epi 
éppnveias, §§ 173—5 (Rhet. Gr. 111 300, ed. Spengel’, recognised three 
sources of beauty in words, (1) the appeal to the sight, the direct sugges- 
tion of beautiful objects by the words which are associated with them ; (2) 
to the ear, by the sound of the words themselves; and thirdly d:avora, 
by the ‘meaning’ or ‘sense’, Licymnius’ onpawopevoy, and Aristotle’s 
duvapes the vis, virtue, force, i.e. significance, its ower of suggestion. 
These are illustrated by Demetrius, l.c., the first by o8éxpoov, dvOo- 
opou xpoas : the second by KaAXiorparos, ’Avvody, (the AA and wy seem 
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to have pleased his ear): and the third by dapyaios as compared with 
swaXaws, the former being suggestive of higher and nobler associations : 
ol yap dpxaios avdpes évtiuorepos. It seems from this that the distinction 
between the first and third of these sources of beauty in a word is 
that the first is the direct suggestion, by word-painting, of a beautiful 
object of sight, as a rosy cheek or skin: the third is the remoter sug- 
gestion of beauty, dy inference from association, as apyatos suggests 
worth and respect; this form of suggestion has an intellectual character, 
and is therefore represented by Theophrastus as d:avora. To the direct 
suggestions of sight in the first class, Aristotle afterwards adds all the 
other senses—as music to the ear, a well-remembered ftavour to the 
palate, smell to the nose, soft and warm things to the touch. The 
second of the three, is the actual sound of the word, suggesting nothing 
else ; Licymnius’ Wdodor, and Theophrastus’ and Demetrius’ mpos axony. 

trois Wodpos}] There are [as already remarked supra p. 12, on 1 §9, 
diaXexros], three degrees of sound in an ascending scale. The first and 
lowest is ‘noise’, such as even inanimate things are capable 
of when struck. The second is voice, Pwr; or POdyyos, (as distinguished 
from speech,) which is shared by all animals that have a ¢hvoat. The 
third is distinctive of the human race, ddéAexros (sometimes called Aoyos), 
discourse, articulate speech. Wodos as distinguished from devy will include 
all sounds which, though human, do not proceed from the voice and organs 
of speech : such as sneezing, coughing, hissing, whistling (sommvopos) and 
soon. These particulars are taken from two passages, Ar. Hist. Anim. 
IV 9, 535 @ 27—6 3, and Dion. de Comp. Verb. c. 14 (p. 72, Reiske). 
Of sound, Wodos, in its most general sense, as the odject of hearing, 
see de Anima 11 8. De Sens. c. 3, init. Ib. c. 1, 437 @ 10. Hist. An. 
11.29, 488 a 31, seq., of the distinctions of animals, in respect of the 
sounds they make. 

What is known of Licymnius, I have collected in Camb. Fourn. of 
Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X Vol. 111 pp. 255—7. [Plato Phaedrus p. 267 Cc, 
ra d¢ IleAov ras hparwpery povoeia Acywv...cvopdrav Te Arxupsiov, a dxeiv 
éSepnoaro mpos roinowy everreias. Blass, dte A ttische Beredsamkett. 1 75,76.] 

‘And again thirdly (a third observation upon metaphors), which 
solves (furnishes an answer to, serves to refute) the sophistical argument 
(theory or position); for it is mo¢ true, as Bryson said, that no one 
ever uses (that there is no such thing as) foul or indecent language, if 
(if—as the case really is, i.e. since or because) the same thing is signified 
by saying this or that (by using the broad word or disguising it by 
a veil of vroxopicpos), for this is false: for one term is more properly 
applied to an object than another (represents it more /itera/ly and directly), 
and is more assimilated to it, and more nearly afin to it, by setting the 
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thing more directly before the eyes (and so making it more vivid, striking, 
-and impressive)’. | 

Of Bryson, I have collected what is known in Cam. Fourn. of 
Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. V Vol. 11 pp. 143—6. In this dogma of 
the impossibility of indecent language he seems to have anticipated 
the Stoics—see Cicero’s famous letter to Paetus on this Stoic /zber- 
tas loguendi, u.s. p. 144 note. Suo guamgque rem nomine appellare 
was their statement of this ‘liberty’, to call everything its right and 
proper name without shame or disguise, to call a spade a spade, to use 
the language of a Swift or Aristophanes. Aristotle answers Bryson by 
a simple denial of the fact. It is of true that there is no difference 
in the use of words in respect of their moral effect upon us; the broad 
and literal expression presents the abomination much more vividly and 
impressively to the mind, naked as it were, than the same notion when 
half hidden from the view by a decent veil which conceals a great deal 
of its deformity. On this subject of plain speaking, besides Cicero’s 
letter to Paetus (ad Div. IX 22), already referred to, see Cic. de Off. 
1 35. 128 where the Stoics are again introduced. Cicero takes the moral 
and delicate side of the question. Eth. N. Iv 14, 1128 @ 23, (30. 8 dv ris 
kal éx Trav kepwdeov trav madawv Kai Tay Kawwov’ Tots pev qv yedoloy 7 
alaxpodoyia, rots 8€ paAdXov 4 vrdvoa (the covert insinuation : this is the 
difference between coarse and refined indelicacy). Ar.’s opinion upon the 
subject is given much more strongly and decidedly, Pol. Iv (v11) 17, 1336 
b 3, ddrws pev odv alaxpodoyiav éx tis moAews, elep GAO Tt, Set Tov vopo- 
Gérny e£opifew' éx rov yap evxepas A€yew driovv rév aloypay yiveras Kat rd 
move ovveyyus. Perhaps one of the wisest observations the author ever 
made. Comp. Quint. Vf 3.29. 

‘ And besides, it is not under the same conditions and circumstances 
that it signifies this or that, so that on this ground again we must assume 
that one (mode of expression) is fairer or fouler than another: for 
though both of them do express (or signify) beauty and deformity, yet 
not gua beautiful and deformed (in so far as they are beautiful and the 
reverse, and in no other respect). or, if the latter also, at all events in 
different degrees’, These two different effects of aicypoAoyia seem to 
be thus distinguishable. We are first told that the use of the broad 
word is offensive because it suggests directly and immediately, paints 
on the mind a vivid picture of the ugly, foul or impure object : nothing 
is said of any further, indirect, associations connected with it, and the 
bad effect arises solely from the strength or vividness of the impure 
or ugly impression. But in the second case the effect of the plain 
speaking and its associations is contrasted with those that may be 
produced by softening the term, or employing one which signifies the 
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same thing, but suggests an entirely different and innocent set of asso- 
Ciations. As in the instances given by Cic. in de Off. 1 35. 128 Hberis dare 
operam. Here all the associations which would be at once suggested by 
the broad, obscene word, are diverted, and another set introduced, 
connected solely with children, as the result of the intercourse, and 
perfectly free from all impurity. In the one case it is the mere com- 
parison of strength and intensity that makes the difference, in the other 
there is a difference of 4ind. ‘The fair term and the foul term it is 
true mcan the same thing, point to the same object, but not in respect 
of beauty and deformity alone simply and solely (7), but besides that, 
there are associations suggested by which the one may be invested with 
a moral and the other with an immoral character, either altogether, 
or at all events in different degrees’: dug@w yap...pGAXov kal yrrov. An 
example of these words suggestive of unpleasant associations which 
are willingly avoided by the well-bred and refined under the name of 
aicxpodoyia, is to be found in Plat. Gorg. 494 C, where Socrates is made 
to apologise to Callicles for shocking him by the use of terms such as 
Wopay, xynovay. 

‘These are the sources from which metaphors may be taken; from 
things beautiful either by the voice (the sound of the. word itself when 
uttered), or by the force or meaning’ (what it indirectly suggests: as 
8vvacOa, to have the power, force, virtue, when applied to words, denotes 
their ‘value’, in the sense of meaning or signification, see note on I 9.36; 
so dvvays the subst. may of course be staan employed), ‘or by (i.e. 
conveyed by) the sight or any other sense’. These terms have been 
already explained. oyetH dAAg revi alcOnoe is illustrated by Victorius 
from Cic. de Or. 111 40.161, Nam ut cdor urbanitatis, et mollitudo huma- 
mitatis, et murmur maris, et dulcedo orationis, sunt ducta a ceteris 
senstbus,; illa vero oculorum multo acriora, quae ponunt paene in con- 
Speclu animi quae cernere et videre non possumus. 

* But it is preferable (8cahépe here, to surpass, excel) to say rose-fingered 
dawn, rather than purple-fingered, or, still worse, red-fingered’ The 
latter suggests cooks’ hands, or other vulgar associations. The rose on 
the contrary reminds one of what is agreeable to the s¢gh/, and the smel/. 
oy to this from Campbell, PAi/. of Rhet., Bk. 1 ch. 1 § 1, (Vol. 11 p. 

42, 2nd ed.), that the last of the three epithets compared is the vaguest 
an most general, and therefore the worst: the second better, because 
more special; and the first best of all, because the most particular, the 
red ‘purple Campbell says) of the rose. He also mentions the gratifica- 
tion of the /wo senses. 

§ 14. ‘In the epithets also, the application of them may be made (they 
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may be derived, for application) from what is mean and low (morally bad 
in this sense), or foul and ugly, or disgraceful (another kind of badness), 
for instance “matricide”, or from what is (nobler and) better, as ‘“‘a father’s 
avenger”’, The one represents the fair side of Orestes’ act, the other its 
bad aspect. “Locus ex Eur. Oreste 1587, 6 pnrpodortys, émi porp 
mpaccav dovov inquit Menelaus, Orestem criminans: cui se defendens 
respondet Orestes, 6 warpos duuvrap ov ov mpovdaxas Oaveiv.” 

On énidera, see Introd. on c. 3, p. 289. Ernesti’s Lex. Technologiae Gr. 

‘And Simonides, when the victor in the mule-race offered him only 
a small fee, refused to write (the ode on this occasion) on the plea of 
being offended (shocked) at the notion of “ composing an ode on half- 
asses,” but when the other gave him as much as he wanted (as satisfied 
him), he wrote at once, “All hail, daughters of storm-footed mares” 
[“ Hurrah, for the brood of the storm-footed coursers!”], and yet they 
were daughters of the asses as well’. Dion., de Comp. Verb. c. 25 (Vol. v 
201, ed. Reiske), quotes a pentameter verse, without the author’s name, 
which contains an analogous epithet, xovpat éAapporoduy tyve’ deipapevat. 
On Simonides’ greed of gain-and miserly habits, see Aristoph. Pax 697—9. 
Ar. Eth. N. Iv 2. ult. (6 €AevOepsos) Siptwvidy ove dperxopevos, which has 
the air of a proverbial expression for a miser. Comp. his dictum in 11 
16.2, on the comparative advantages of money over wisdom. The case 
of Simonides is referred to by Whately, Rhe¢.c. 111 (p. 277, Encycl. Metrop. 
Enc. of mental philosophy), in illustration of the “employment of meta- 
phors (efzthets, not metaphors) either to elevate or degrade a subject,” of 
which he says in the note ‘‘a happier instance cannot be found” than 
this. 

§ 15. ‘Further the same thing may be effected (as by epithets in the 
way of elevation or depreciation) by diminutives’, 74 ‘diminutives are, 
or amount to, much the same thing as epithets’. As epithets, so dimi- 
nutives, may be applied to diminish the good or bad of a thing, accord- 
ing as a favourable or unfavourable view is to be taken of it. On wzoxo- 
piferOa, vroxopiopos, see note on I 9.29. Add Gradfenhan, Geschichte 
der Klass. Philologie, 1 p. 459. It will be seen by the examples quoted in 
the note referred to, that the term includes much more than mere diminu- 
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termination), of which Aristophanes’ sarcasm in the Babylonians is a 
specimen, where he substitutes ypvov8dpioy for ypvoiov (this again is 
diminutive of diminutive), iuar:8dpiov for indrtoyv, AocBopnparioy for Aoedopia, 
and voonpariov’ (Fritzsche, ap. Meineke I. c., by a very probable conj., reads 
vonpartov, which is certainly much more germane to the matter). ‘We 
must, however, be very careful (in the use of this figure), and be on our 
guard against exaggeration in both’ (in the employment of émi@era and 
vmoxoptopos). On these diminutives of Aristophanes, Meineke, Fragm. 
Babyl. xxx. Fr. Comic. Gr. 11. 982, observes : “ Usurpasse autem videtur 
poeta istas verborum formas, ut Gorgiam et qui eius in dicendo artem 
sectarentur rideret, quemadmodum etiam in Acharnensibus saepissime 
ista ornamenta orationis vituperat.” This explains oxomret. 

maparnpeiv] ‘to lie in wait for’, see on II 6,20. In the word here 
there is no ‘evil purpose’ implied, It is rather ‘to wait upon’, watch for 
an opportunity. 

CHAP. IIT. 

_ From the graces and excellences of style we now pass on to some of 
its defects. These are comprehended under the term yuxpa, ‘faults of 
taste’, expressions stale and cold, flat, lifeless, opposed to mpdcdara 
‘fresh’, The import and origin of this word, as applied to style, are 
illustrated in Introd. pp. 286, 7. The faults lie mostly in some kind of 
exaggeration, or turgid and bombastic phraseology, the error of excess. 
Add to the examples there given, Dem. de Cor. § 256, de F. L. § 207, 
Td Wuxpov rovro Svonza (the name of evepyérns applied to Philip). 

Demetrius, repi épunveias § 116, refers (in his chapter rep) Wuypod rod 
Gvrixeysévov TO peyadorpenet) to this division with the author’s name. All 
the details are omitted, and only one of the examples, the vypov i&padra in 
§ 3, is given. There is no doubt a Jacuna. 

§1. ‘Faults of taste are shewn (are made to appear; arise, grow) in 
four points of style or language; first in compound words, instances of 
which are Lycophron’s ‘many-visaged heaven’, his ‘vast-topped earth’, 
and his ‘narrow-passaged shore’. 

On dcr\G cvopara, see Introd. p. 287, All the compound words men- 
tioned are words compounded of two significant elements, dvdpata on- 
paivovra, Poet. XXI. I, 2, i.e. of words which have an independent sense 
of their own; opposed to such as are only significant in combination with 
others, as prepositions, conjunctions, particles. 

mwoXutpocwmoy ovpavoy] “quod plurimam variamque faciem habeat ob 
sidera ipsa, nisi fallor.” Victorius. Compare Plato’s famous epigram: 
darépas elaabpeis dorip eos’ tbe yevoiuny ovpavos, os rodXois Supaow ets 
ae Brew. Anthol. WAdravos, I (Vol. I. p. 102, ed. Jac.), Bergk, Plat. Epigr. 
14, Lyr. Gr. p. 445. [Anthol. Gr. vil 669]. 

Peyadoxopigov] xopudpy is a mountain-tob. To one who lived in 
Greece and knew nothing beyond it, the Earth might well seem to be 
covered with vast summits, 
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elmovros rd dAnOés, olov dri vmep yay Svros Tov Alov juepa éotiv, i.e. this 
is like expounding ‘it is day’ into the longer and more pompous phrase 
‘the sun is above the earth.’ 

pévous pey Thy Yruyny mAnpouperny trupixpay 8é riv oy yeyvouerny] ‘And 
Alcidamas’ phrases, “His soul saturated with wrath, and his face 
growing the colour of fire” (fire-coloured)’. This, as I have noted in the 
account of him in Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X, Vol. 111, 
p. 266, is an exemplification of three of the new figures which 
Gorgias, his master, had recently introduced into Rhetoric, avridects, 
mapicwots or looxwAov, and GpotoréXevroy, on which see Ib. No. VII, 
Ill 69—72. The yuxpor objected to is of course the diAovy svopa, 
aupix pov [‘ flame-flushed’], 

‘And “end-fulfilling deemed he would be their zeal”, and “end-fulfilling 
established he the persuasion of his words”, and “ dark-blue-coloured the 
sea’s foundation”. (xvaveos is indigo blue, also dark in general)—‘ for all 
these have a poetical character arising from (due to) the doubling’, 

reXeoqdbopos may be translated by Shakespeare’s “thought-executing” 
fires; but that zs poetry [Azzg Lear Ill. 2. 4.—reAeogddpos became com- 
moner in /atfer Greek prose, as remarked by Lobeck, Phrynichus, 
p. 673 (referred to by Vahlen, der Rhetor Alkidamas, p. 491 infra]. 

An account of Alcidamas will be found in Camd. fourn. of Cl. and 
Sacred Phil, No. 1X, Vol. 111, pp. 263—8 (omit pp. 264, 5, where the proof of 
a paradox is unnecessarily undertaken). [See also Vahlen, der Rhetor 
Alkidamas, pp. 491—528 of Transactions of Vienna Academy, XLII 2, 
1863 ; and Blass, de Attische Beredsamkett, Ui pp. 317—335.-] 

§ 2, On the second defect of rhetorical style, yAdrra:, see Introd. 
p. 288. 

‘Now this is one cause (of Wuyporns); another is the employment 
of obscure and unintelligible words. As Lycophron calls Xerxes a 
‘“hugeous” man, and Sciron’ (the famous robber who gave name to the 
Scironian rocks; put to death by Theseus, after Hercules the greatest 
eradicator of nuisances from the land of Attica) ‘a “bale” of a man’, 

yAo@rras] Whether those which have never been much in use, unusual ; 
or those which have gone out of use, obsolete or archaic; or those which 
belong to a foreign language or dialect. Comp. Julius Caesar’s rule, ¢an- 
guam scopulum fugere inauditum atque insolens verbum (Aulus Gellius 
110). 

méAwpov| This word frequent in Hom. and Hes. under the forms 
medwp, éeAwpos (subst.), réAwpos and weAwpros (adj.) ; weAwpios twice in Aesch. 
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its repeated use by Xenophon need not prevent us from regarding this 
use of O7ye in prose as a kind of provincialism; it appears among the 
yAGrras xara modes in Bekker’s Axmecdota, "Apxadwv dop fidos. Orpyes 
axova. | : 

§ 3. ‘The third vice of style lies in the misuse of “epithets”, that 
is, in introducing them either too long, or out of season (out of dlace, 
we say), or too frequent (numerous) ; for in poetry it jis suitable enough 
to say “white milk” (a Homeric epithet of course; as red wine, fair 
women, &c. in ballad poetry), but in prose it is not only less appropriate, 
but also, if they be employed to satiety (excess), they convict (detect, 
expose, the av¢ of the composition) and make it plain that it is poetry : 
for, to be sure, it must be used; for it varies the customary style and 
gives a foreign air to the language’. 

On éniéera see Introd. p. 289. The over-long ‘epithets’ are illustrated 
by those of Aeschylus in Tragedy, and Aristophanes in Comedy—who 
sometimes strings together an entire line of epithets, as dpyatopeAtordon- 
ppunxnpara, of Phrynichus’ peAn [Vesp. 220]. Such epithets are of course 
most inappropriate to prose. The excessive length may also be shewn 
in the ‘descriptive additions’ to a substantive, which often takes the 
place of a regular efithet. | 

det ye xpnjoOat avry| i.e. to a limited extent ; taking care at the same 
time that the poetical character of the language be not marked and ap- 
parent (reading avr the vulgata lectio retained by Bekker). Spengel with 
A® avrg: Victorius and Vater avrois ; but the variation of the customary 
language is far more applicable to Joetical usages than to epithets: in 
fact I doubt whether égadAarres could be applied to éxidera with any 
satisfactory meaning). 


efaddarrec] supra c. 2 §2, note, and § 5. fevhy ray A€éwv] supra c. 2 § 3. 

‘But the mean should always be our aim, for (the reverse of mode- 
ration, excess) does more mischief than careless, random, speaking, 
(over-doing it, exaggeration, is worse than entire carelessness, taking 
no pains at all): for the one no doubt wants the good, but the other (as) 
the bad (the defect in the one case is negative, the mere absence of 
special excellence, in the other it is positive). And this is why Alci- 
damas’ (epithets) appear tasteless; because he employs them, not as 
the mere seasoning but as the actual meat (piece de résistance, the 
substance, not the mere adjunct or appendage); so frequent, and unduly 
long (sei{oot rou Seovros, foo long) and conspicuous are they’. Victorius 
is doubtless right in his opinion that these three words are a repetition 
in slightly altered terms of the three views of epithets at the commence- 
ment of the section; uzseasonableness, the importunity with which they 
engross the attention, is now represented by the conspicuousness or 
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undue prominence which produces the same effect. A fair specimen of 
this pompous inflated writing, in epithet and metaphor, is given in 
Auctor. ad Heren. IV 10.15, sam qui perduellionibus venditat patriam 
non satts supplictt dederit st praeceps in Neptunias depulsus erit lacunas. 
Paentteat igitur tstum quit montes belli fabricatus est, campos sustulit 
pacts. 

[éms8nAors, ‘obtrusive’, ‘glaring’. Bernays proposes ém dyAois, ap- 
parently without due cause, though Vahlen quotes it with approval. ] 

[The little that is left of Alcidamas seems to justify Aristotle’s strictures 
on his want of taste in the use of epithets: e.g. rept cogiarar, § 6, avrirvmos 
nal rpocaytns 1 Tay yadenwrépwv émipeAccta, § 7, 6 modaxns Spopers, § 16, evAuT@P 
Tis Wuxys adyxwoig xpwpevoy vypas nai PiiavOparws peraxetpiferOas rovs 
Aoyous, § 17, 7 ypady...dmropoy xai Secparey rh» Wuxny xadiornot Kai ris éy 
Tois avrooyedaotixuis Evpoias anmdaons énimpoabey yiyvera, (where for evpoias 
we should surely read evmopias which is a suitable contrast to amropoy and 
is supported by § 26, rots avroparois evropjpaow éuroddy éorw, and by the 
fact that evropia, etnopos, amopia and dmopos occur at least ten times in the 
thirty-five sections of the rhetorician’s diatribe, e. g. § 34, which is also an 
instance of the superabundance of epithets here criticised; rjy yropny 
evAvrov Kai THY ponpny evmopoy cat rn» ANGnv Asndrov). See also Vahlen, 
Alkidamas, u.s. pp. 5018—510, and Blass (who has edited Alcidamas, 
Gorgias, and Antisthenes in the same volume as Antiphon), die Attésche 
Beredsamkeit U1 328.) 

‘For instance, (he says) not ‘sweat’, but “the moist sweat” ; and not 
‘to the Isthmian games’, but “to the general assembly (great convo- 
cation) of the Isthmian games”; and not ‘laws’, but “laws the kings 
of cities”; and not ‘running’, but “with the impulse of his soul at 
speed” ; and not merely ‘a Museum, or haunt of the Muses’, but “a 
Museum of all Nature that he had received”; and “sullen-visaged (or 
sullen-looking, with sullen aspect) the care (solicitude, anxiety) of his 
soul”; and “artificer” not of ‘favour’, but “of universal public favour”; 
and “steward (administrator, dispenser) of the pleasure of the hearers”; 
and “concealed”, not ‘with boughs’, but “with the boughs of the 
wood”; and “he clothed”, not ‘his body’, but “his body’s shame” ; 
and “counter-imitative (responsive-answering) the desire of his soul”; 
and “so extravagant (inordinate, [abnormal]) the excess of the wicked- 
ness”. 
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modewv Bacireis vopovs] Fragm. Pind. quoted by Plat. Gorg. 484 B, 
youos 6 mavrwv Bactde’s Ovarav re Kai d@avarwy, and Sympos. 196 C, 
of modews Bacidijs vopot. [Also by Herod. III 38, xal dpOds por doxéer 
Iiv8apos roticat, vopov mavrayv Bactréa hryoas eivat, quoted by Thomp- 
son on Gorg. u.s.] 
To Tis PiaEews mapadaBov pouceiov] I have above translated this quite 
literally, and own that I do not fully understand it : mapadaBoev seems 
suspicious: A* has mepsAaBav, which does not much mend the matter. Per- 
haps all the meaning lies on the surface, and there zs none underneath. 
Victorius says that povoeioy is locus a musis bonisque artibus frequen- 
tatus: and translates, cum naturae museum accepisset: adding, appellat 
igitur hic quoque tis hicews epitheton, cum adponatur illi nomini 
ad naturam eius explanandam. [Vahlen discusses the phrase in his 
article on Alcidamas, u.s., pp. 494—6, and suggests that the passage 
originally stood as follows: 8popaia ty rijs Wuxis opyn ro ris hicews 
mapadaBav povceiov, which he translates “ mit der Seele Sturmesdrang den 
Wissensschatz der Naturum fassend.” ovoeiov occurs in a well-known 
passage of the Phaedrus, 267 B, ra 8€ IwAov mas dpdowpev ad povoeia 
Adyay, ws durdactodoyiay kai yvwpodoyiay Kal eixovoAcyiay, and an interest- 
ing account of the word may be found in Thompson’s note. Vahlen, who 
holds that povceia Acywy there means Redeschulen, in denen man das 
dimracios und das 80 eixdvav, 8a yuopay Aéyew, lernen konnte, suggests 
that by ro ris hucews povceiov Alcidamas here intends to express what 
in ordinary language would have been expressed by some such phrase as ¥ 
rept pucews ioropia. In illustration of this view, he quotes a fragment of 
Diogenes Laertius, VIII 2. 56, where ’AAxidayas év r@ Pucixw says of Em- 
pedocles, Avafayopou diaxotoat xa Hvdaydpov' cal rod pev rv cepvornra 
¢nA@oat rot re Biov cal rod cxnparos, Tot 8é rv huctodoyiav—In 
Stobaeus, 120. 3, the quotation of two lines of Theognis éx rod ’AXKidd- 
payros Movgeiov shews that as a title of a book (whatever its exact meaning 
may be) the term is not so modern as might be supposed. (Compare 
Blass, die Attische Beredsamkett 1 322, note).] 
dvripipov—erOuulay| avtivimos ‘corresponding by, in the way of, imi- 
tation’, as dvriopdos ‘corresponding in form’, dvrirumos ‘stroke answering 

stroke’, davriorpopos of an ‘answering wheel’ of a chorus, Aristoph. 
| Thesm, 18, épOadpov dyripspov nriov rpoy@. Thuc. VII 67, dyriuiunors. 
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From the passage of Aristoph. it seems that this word, like avyriorpodgos, 
should have after it a dative of the object to which it answers; what 
that object was in Alcidamas’ declamation Aristotle has not informed us. 

‘And this is at the same time a compound word and an epithet, so that 
it becomes quite a poem (a mere bit of poetry: plain prose is turned by 
this inflated style into poetry). 

é£e8pos, from the analogy of éxromos, éxrémos, and the actual use of 
the word—as ¢£edpoy xapay exe, of birds of omen in an unlucky quarter 
of the heavens, Arist. Av. 275; é£e8po: hpevaw Aoyos ‘ words beside the 
seat of the wits’, Eur. Hippol. 985, ovx ¢£edpos, ddd’ Evromos avyp, Soph. 
Phil. 212—must mean ‘out of its proper seat or place’, ‘abroad’; and 
hence as an exaggeration of excess, ‘extravagant’, as translated. 

On these extracts from Alcidamas Victorius remarks, ‘“‘Cum autem 
haec omnia a mediis quibusdam orationibus sumpserit, ut vitiosae tantum 
locutionis exemplum sint, non est quod miremur aut plenam sententiam 
in nonnullis non esse; aut desiderari, ut in hac, verbum unde casus 
nominum regantur.” 

‘And so this poetical diction by its unsuitableness introduces ab- 
surdity and tastelessness into their composition, and obscurity which is 
due to the verbiage: for whenever (a speaker or writer) accumulates 
words (throws a heap of them) upon one already informed (already 
acquainted with his meaning), he destroys (breaks up, dissolves, effaces) 
all perspicuity (distinctness) by the cloud (or darkness, obscurity) in 
which he involves his meaning’ (¢. which he brings over it; émrxo- 
rely TH Kpioe, I 1.7, see note: fo over-cloud, over-shadow, obscure). 

a8oXecxiay] the accumulation of unnecessary or unmeaning words: 
ddoXecyxia is idle, empty, chatter, prating. It is applied to Socrates 
and the Sophists by Aristoph. Nub, 1480, 1485, and Eupol. roy mroydv 
adoréaxny, Fragm. Inc. X (Meineke, II 553), comp. XI (Ib.) ddoreoyetv 
aurov éxdidatoy, & cogiora. Aristoph. Fragm. Tagenist. 111 (Meineke I 
1149) 7 Upodeos 9 ray ddorecyav eis yé ris. Supra Il 22. 3, infra 11 12.6, 
Eth. N. 11 13, 1118 @ 1, de Soph. El. c. 3, 165 4 15. 

éwepBaddn}. ‘“Similiter locutus est Plat. Cratyl. 414 D, de inculcatis 
alicui nomini syllabis, dore érepBaddovtes én) ra mpera ovopara reAevTaY- 
res wovovct pind ay éva GvOpwroy cuveivas Sts moré BovAerat To Svopa. Illae 
enim impediunt ne unde ductum id nomen sit videri possit. Idem affirm- 
avit M. Varro, de L. L. multa enim verba litteris commutatis sunt inter- 
polata.” Victorius. 

‘And people in general, use their compound words (rois, those that 
they do use) when it (what they want to express) is nameless (has no 
single word to represent it) and the word is easily put together (the com- 
bination is casily made), as xpovorpsBeiv: but if this be carried too far 


By eres, 
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rues 
(overdone), it (the result) becomes absolutely poetical. And this is why 
compound words are most serviceable to the dithyrambic poets—ray & 
Ovoparwy ra pev SimrAG pardtora dpporre: trois ScOvpdpBoas, Poet. XXII 18— 
for these are noisy, “full of sound and fury”; full of pompous, high- 
sounding phrases’ (on Wodos see III 2.13); ‘and obsolete or unusual, to 
Epic poets, for language of this kind has a stately (majestic, dignified, 
proud, solemn, and scornful or disdainful) air; and metaphor to writers 
in iambics, for these they (i.e. the tragic poets) now-a-days—since they 
have quitted the tetrameter—employ, as has been already stated. III 1.9 
comp. izfra 8.4, and Poet. Iv 18. The reason, conveyed by yap, is this: 
I say iambics, not tetrameters, decause now-a-days, &c. 

Lxpovorp:Betv. Compare our ‘pastime,’ which is also a Aoyos evovvberos, 
So in Daniel’s Ulysses and Siren, “Delicious nymph! suppose there were 
No honour or report, Yet manliness would scorn to wear The time iz 
idle sport.” Isocr. Paneg. § 41, j8ioras dcarpiBas- | 

On compound words, as connected with dithyrambic poetry, Demetrius, 
sept Eppnveias § QI, Says, Aymréov 8€ ai cdvOera dvopata, ov Ta di.bvpapBixds 
ovykeipeva, oloy Oeoreparovs mAavas, ovde dorpwy 80pimopoy orparo», 
GAN’ cotkdra Trois Uno ris cumbeias ovyKeipevors (Such as vopobéra, dpyeréx- 
roves): comp. § 78, the accumulation of metaphors will make 8&dvpapBoy 
avri Noyov. 

The dithyramb at Athens became at and after the end of the fifth cent. 
the wildest, and (in point of style) most licentious and most extravagant of 
all the kinds of poetry. See note in Introd. on III 9, pp. 307, 8, and the reff. 
to Aristoph. there given; Bode, Gesch. der Hell. dichtk. Vol. 1. Pt. 11. 
p. III seq. and 290 seq.; and Miiller, H. G. Z.s. xxx. To use words 
suited to a dithyrambic poet is therefore an exaggeration of the ordinary 
defect of the introduction into prose of poetical language. 

Plat. Phaedr. 238 D, ovxérs méppo SOvpdpBov POeyyopa, Ibid. 241 E» 
H8n enn PO€yyopuat, GAN’ ovKére SiOvpayBous. Cratyl. 409 C, (weAavaia) dibv- 
papBadés ye rovro rovvopa. Dionys. Dinarch. Iud. c. 8, of the imitators of 
Plato, 8AvpapBadn cvopara nat oprexa elodéeportes, Lys. Iud. c. 3, Topyias 
...0U moppw SOvpapBov ea POeyyopevos, de adm. vi. dic. in Dem. c. 29, Ep. 
ad Pomp. c. 2(of Socrates’ poetical outburst, Phaedr. 237 A), yoda rair’ 
éori xat &:OvpapBu, (p. 763 R) and (764) where the words of Phaedr. 
238 D (u. s.) are quoted. Hor. Od. Iv 2.10, of Pindar, fer audaces nova 
dithyrambos verba devolvit, Donaldson, Theatre of Gks. p. 37, note 3; and 
the references. 8:éupapBety is a step beyond rpaywdeiy in pomp and exagge- 
ration of language. 

cepvoy yap] cepvos, contracted from ceBopuevos, Jt, an object of wor- 
ship: applied again to the heroic measure or rhythm, III 8.4. 

On these Zass:ve forms in Greek and Latin, sce Donaldson, Mew 
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Crat. § 410, Varron. p. 406 (ed. 11), 97. Add to the Greek examples 
given ceuvos and épupvos and to the Latin, somnus (sopio). 
cai avOades] This means that the wxsual yAorra affect an air of 
independence and hauteur; they, like the avéadns, the self-pleaser, self- 
willed, stubborn, haughty, independent waz, will not conform to ordinary 
usage, and scornfully affect singularity. Comp. Poet. XXIV 9, ro yap 
Npwikoy oTractperaroyv Kal oyxedéoraroy Tray pérpwv éoriv, 8:0 Kai yAorras 
kal peradopas S¢xerat paducra. 
~ $4. ‘And further, the fourth vice of style is shewn in metaphors ; 
for metaphors also are inappropriate, some because they are laughable— 
for the comic poets also employ metaphors—others from their exaggera- 
tion of the stately (solemn) and tragic (pompous) style: if far-fetched, 
they are obscure’. smoppwOev, see on III 2.12. ‘As Gorgias, “things (xpay- 
para, actions, occurrences, events, business) all fresh and raw”’, This 
certainly is a good exemplification of what it is designed to illustrate: it 
ts obscure. It seems, however, to mean nothing more than ‘recent 
events’, events fresh, and with the blood in them: the metaphor from a 
beast just killed. It therefore corresponds to xpoc¢aros, ‘fresh’, which also 
stands for ‘recent’. sxpoadaros is specially applied to ‘fresh meat’. See 
Lobeck On Phrynichus, p. 375, note: examples of mpoodaros are there 
given, p. 374. ‘“And these things ‘how hast sown in disgrace, and 
reaped in misery”. For it smells too much of poetry’. [Both the 
extracts probably belong to the same context, and may perhaps be com- 
bined by rendering them thus: ‘all was green and unripe (fresh and 
flushed with sap), and this was the crop that you sowed in shame to reap 
In ruin’. xAwpa cal €vaiua possibly refer to the green and unripe stalks 
of corn, with the sap still fresh in them. This assumes that afua can be 
used metaphorically of ‘sap’, both coming under the generic notion of 
‘vital juice’. If so, the metaphor is a sufficiently bold one. Thompscn 
(ed. of the Gorgias, p. 179) notes that dvaua (which is the reading of 
Q, Y* and Z*) is ‘well supported, and cannot but be right,’ and remarks 
that while the metaphor of sowing and reaping is a mere commonplace, 
“pallid and bloodless affairs” would need apology even from a modern.] 
A metaphor, nearly resembling the first of these two, occurs in 
Demetrius wept épunveias, § 116, yiveras 8€ cal ev peradopg ro Wuypoy, 
Tpéyovra xat wypa ra mpaypara. Longinus wep tous 3.2, ravry xal ra 
rov Aecovrivov Topyiov yeAaras ypapovros, “ Képéns o rev Mepowy Zeus.” nal 
“yumes Eupuxos rahos” (comp. supra 1 §9, on the poetical style of Gorgias], 
Hermogenes also, mept idedv Top. a, mepi veprornros 226 (p. 292, 
Spengel, Rhefores Graeci, vol. 11.) gives some examples of exaggerated 
metaphors, exvevevpiopevol, kal TO wmempaxds éaurdy, rai ro Awmoduray 
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ryv ‘EX\Aada: and a few lines below, radovs épypuyovus rovs yuras, 
but without the author’s name. The objection to some of these meta- 
phors, as the ‘sowing and reaping’, the ‘selling oneself’, and above all, 
Alcidamas’ ‘ mirror of human life’, seems to shew a change of taste from 
ancient to modern criticism. We certainly should object to none of 
these; and the ‘mirror’ in particular has become one of the commonest 
metaphors in our language. The ‘sowing and reaping’ appears in Plato, 
Phaedr. 260 C (see Thompson’s note), and Aesch. Pers. 821. In Cic. de 
Orat. II 65. 261 (without comment), wz sementem feceris ita metes. 1 Ep. 
ad Cor. xv.42—4. Ep. ad Gal. vi. 7 (and Lightfoot ad loc.), “They 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy: he that now goeth forth weeping, 
and beareth forth good seed, shall doubtless come again with joy, and 
bring his sheaves with him,” Psalm cxxvi. 6, 7. Possibly the antithesis, 
one of Gorgias’ new inventions, may have helped to offend Aristotle’s 
tastes, and it is the effect of the whole phrase, and not of the harmless 
metaphor alone, that has unconsciously provoked his disapprobation: yet 
the same occurs in the simple psalm. 

[xadcy dvOpwrivoy Biov xaronmrpov. Alcidamas elsewhere uses this 
metaphor from a mirror, in the form of a szmzle, mepi codhiorur, § 32, eis 
8é ra yeypappeva xaridovras domep ev KaTomTpe@ Oewpioa tas Tis Wuyis 
éridooes padioy €or. The present passage and those already quoted 
in § 3 rois ris vAns KAddots awéxpuev x.t.A. (Odyss. VI 128) and xvavoxpor 
ro rhs Oadarrns €dSapos, probably belong to a declamation on Odysseus 
(or on the Odyssey); while reAXeogopov tHY rebd tov Adywv KaréoTnCEV 
(§ 1), and srav8npouv xaptros Snpsovpyos Kat olxovduos tis Tay dkovovrwy 
yOovns (§ 3), point with equal probability to a pamphlet on Rhetoric. ] 

‘And as Alcidamas (follower of Gorgias), (called) philosophy a 
“fortress to threaten” (a standing menace to), the laws; and the 
Odyssey a “fair mirror of human life”; and “introducing no such 
toys, or gawds, in his poetry”—for all such things are subversive of 
credibility, for the reasons already stated’. These are, that forced 
metaphors, and all such-like artificial graces and ornaments, make the 
art and the labour of composition apparent ; make the speech appear 
studied and affected, and therefore vemeditated and unreal, and without 
serious purpose: ovk ed krénrera: the language of genuine emotion, of 
earnest and real conviction, which are required for persuasion, being 
always simple and natural. Probably the most perfect example of art 
thus disguised by art is to be found in Mark Antony’s speeches over 
Caesar’s body in fudius Caesar; and the first thing he does is to impress 
upon his audience the entire artlessness and unstudied simplicity of 
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his address: J am no orator as Brutus is, but, as you know me all, 
a plain, blunt man that love my friend, &e [11 2.221]. 

émreiytopal in the first extract from Alcidamas, is interpreted in this 
passage in the Lexicons of Rost and Palm, and Liddell and Scott—in Ste- 
phens’ Thesaurus it is quoted but #o¢ explained—‘a bulwark or defence of 
the laws’. But ésreiy:opa in its proper literal sense seems to be invariably 
used of an offensive, not defensive, fortification, to command and annoy an 
enemy’s country, like Decelia, which, ry y@pg éwpxeiro, Thuc. VII 27. 3 
(Bekker, in Thuc. VIII 95, reads reiytopa for émireixiopa, on this account) 
as indeed is required by the émi with which it is compounded; and 
philosophy may be used in the attack, as well as the defence, of esta- 
blished laws and institutions, whether it be understood as speculation 
or scientific research. 

‘And Gorgias’ address to the swallow, when she discharged her 
excrement’ (rather, ‘dropped her leavings’] upon him as she flew over, is 
in the best style of tragic diction, (ré 3€ I. dpsora, sc. efpnrat,) “ For 
shame, Philomel”, said he. For to a bird it was no disgrace to have 
done it, but to a young (unmarried) lady it was. And therefore he was 
right in his reproach to describe (speak of) her as she was, and not 
as she is’. The simplicity of all this is delightful. I could fancy 
Aristotle winking to his imaginary reader as he wrote the explanation, 
cpubs pev yap «.r.A., a bird, you know, &c. [The anecdote illustrates the 
habit of irony ascribed to Gorgias in 7§ 11, 2#fra, per eipwveias Srep 
Topyias éroie, as noticed in Thompson's ed. of the Gorgias, p. 180. ] 

wepirrwpal| in medicine and natural history is ‘a secretion’. It occurs 
constantly all through Ar.’s writings on Nat. Hist. Plut. Symp. p. 727 
D (Victorius), in telling the same story, uses the broad Aristophanic word : 
Topyias 8€ 6 ooduorns yxedwdovos adeions én’ avrov amomatoy, avaBdeyas: 
pos avrnv, ov Kada Tav7, elev, 3 SiounAa. 

On the transformation of Procne and Philomela authorities differ. 
Thucydides, I! 29, referring to the story, seems to adopt Gorgias’ view, 
and make Procne the nightingale. Ovid seems to leave the point un- 
settled, Metaph. v1 667 seq. But tradition in general, and English poetry 
in particular, have always associated Philomela with the nightingale ; e. g. 
"Less Philomel will deign a song. Milton’s Penseroso, 56. 

Victonus notices on this passage that Aristotle includes under the 
designation of mctaphor more than is now recognised as belonging to it. 
The case here, he says, is a mere Ayfallage or change of name. Comp. 
Cic. Orator c. XXVII 93, 94. Hanc imaddaynv rhclores, guia quast sum- 
mutantur verba pro verbis, perwvepiay grammatict vocant, quod nomina 
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transferuntur. Aristoteles autem tralationi et haec ipsa subiungit, et 
abusionem quam xaraxpnow vocant, ul guum minutum aicimus animum 
pro parvo, et abutimur verbis propinquts, si opus est, vel quod delectat 
vel guod decet, Comp. Introd., Appendix on Metaphor, pp. 375 and 376. 


CHAP. IV, 

From metaphors (c. 2), and the abuse of them (c. 3), we pass on in 
this chapter to the simile, elkay; which differs from the metaphor only 
in this, that the latter concentrates, or fuses into one, the two things 
or notions brought into comparison. The former separates them by the 
particle of comparison ws. Thus the simile may be regarded as an 

| expanded metaphor. See further on this in Introd. p. 290, and the 
references to other authorities. 

§ 1. ‘The simile too is a metaphor, the difference between them 
being slight : for when he (Homer?) says of (his, or the great) Achilles 
‘and as a lion he rushed on”, it is a simile, but when, “ he rushed on, 
a (very) lion”, a metaphor: for (in the latter) because they are both brave, 
he transferred to Achilles the appellation of lion’, 

§ 2. ‘The simile is useful also in prose, but seldom (to be employed), 
since it has a poetical character. They must be used like metaphors 
(the same rules must be observed in the use of them as of metaphors); in 
fact they ave metaphors, only with the difference already stated’. 

oioreat] éepew for Aéyerw or xpqzoOas is commonly .applied in Arist. 


1 The words here assigned to Homer do not occur in our present text: but the 
substance of them is found at the beginning of the famous simile of the lion, II. 
XX 164, IIndeldns 3’ érépwhev evayriov dpro Newv ws, x.7.d. followed by a long 
description of this animal. On the quotations from Homer in Aristotle, see 
Heitz, Verl. Schrift. Arist., die homerischen Fragen, p. 258, seq.: and Paley’s 
note, with the extract from Wolf’s Proleg. § 11, Introd. (to the ed. of the Iliad) 
p. XXXVI. The former of course includes this amongst the quotations which 
differ from Homer's text, but draws from this the inference that the ¢exf used 
by Aristotle (who himself revised it) was here different to our own. I think 
that nothing more can fairly be inferred from cases like this than that Aristotle 
has misquoted the words of our present version: all the substance is there. As 
we have already so many times had occasion to notice, Ar. has here quoted from 
memory; and like all other men of very extensive reading and very retentive 
memory, Bacon for example, and Walter Scott, has trusted too much to his 
memory, not referred to his author, and consequently misquoted. And I think 
that is all that can reasonably be said about it. 
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to any topic, example, argument, or anything else that is to be ‘brought 
forward’. Supra C. 2. 10, 13,é2fra c. 6. 7, also 11 22.16,17. Top. © 1, 153 
a4, et passim. Isocr. Areopag. § 6. 

§ 3. ‘An example of the simile is’ (/#¢. Similes are a thifig like that 
sipile which), ‘that which Androtion (directed, discharged) against Idrieus, 
that he was like the curs when they ar2 let loose (untied) ; for ¢hey fly 
at you and bite, and so Idrieus was vicious (or savage) when he was 
freed from his chains’. 

Androtion was an Athenian orator, whose name occurs coupled with 
many opprobrious epithets not only in the. speech delivered against him 
(Or. 22), but also in that against Timocrates in which he is very 
frequently mentioned. He was sent on an embassy with Melanopus 
and Glaucetes, Dem. c. Timocr. §§ 12, 13, alibi, to Mausolus prince of 
Cana 377—351 B.C. Idrieus was his brother, and Androtion may have 
met him at his court, and there had the encounter with him which ended 
in the discharge of his simile. The Scholiast on Isocr. p. 4 6 27 (ap. Sauppe, 
Ind. Nom. ad Or. Att.) tells us that he was a pupil of Isocrates, and the 
writer of the ‘Atthis’, “a work on the history of Attica”, Biographical 
Dictionary—which settles the question raised in that Dictionary about 
the identity of the orator and author—and the Scholiast adds that he was 
also the defendant in Demosthenes’ speech contra Androtionem. 

Idrieus was a prince of Caria who succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his brother Mausolus in 351 B.c. See Mr Bunbury’s Art. in 
Biogr. Dict. He is mentioned by Isocrates, Philippus § 103, as evropewra- 
roy Tréy vuy wept rn» qFrepov. This speech was published in 346 B.c. 
(Clinton), and therefore subsequent to his accession. It may be presumed 
that the imprisonment with which Androtion taunts him was due to his 
brother, and of course prior to his accession to the throne. He is referred 
to again without his name by Demosth. in the speech de Pace, § 25,— 
this was also delivered in 346 B.c. (Clinton F. 7. 11 360)—as ‘the Carian’, 
who had been permitted to take possession of the islands of Chios, Cos, 
and Rhodes. [A. Schaefer, Dem. u.s. Zeit, 1 351, 440. ] 

‘And Theodamas’ comparison of Archidamus to Euxenus —minus his 
geometry, by proportion: for Euxenus also will be Archidamus f/us geo- 
nietry’ (a geometrical Archidamus). Nothing is known of the three per- 
sons here mentioned. Theodamas compares Archidamus to Euxenus 
without his geometry; and so—by the rule of proportion, i. e. in the 
same proportion—will Euxenus be to Archidamus with geometry: i. e. 
egual, both being alike rascals. The proportion is that of equality. With 
dv rg dvdXoyow supply Adyg, ‘in the ratio, or relation, of Profortion'. 

AR. IIT. AQ 
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In this we are referred to the ‘proportional metaphor’, the last and most 
approved of the four kinds described in Poet. Xx1 7—16. Comp. Rhet. 
III 10. 7, where the proportional met. is illustrated at length. Victorius, 
who agrees in this explanation, supplies a parallel case from Diogenes 
Laertius, Polemo, IV 3.7, éAeyer ody rov pev “Opnpov émixov eivas SohoxAéa, Tov 
8 SodhoxAéa “Opznpov rpayixov. Theodamas has taken this common mode of 
comparison and applied it to the egual worthlessness of Archidamus and 
Euxenus, It was probably a standing joke at Athens. The case may 
have been something of this kind:—Two contemptible fellows, one of 
them priding himself upon a little knowledge of geometry, are comparing 
or disputing their respective merits: “you needn’t say any more about the 
matter,” says Theodamas, a bystander, who was listening much amused to 
the discussion, “you are both equal, Arcades améo, a pair of fools, only 
Euxenus is a geometrical Archidamus, Archidamus an ungeometrical 
Euxenus.” 

‘And that in Plato’s Republic (v 469 D), that “the spoilers of the 
dead are like curs (xvmdiots, contemptuous, diminutive: an improvement 
on Plato, who merely says xvvey), which bite the stones (thrown at them) 
without attacking, setting upon, the thrower”’. Aristotle, like Bacon, 
quoting from memory, and assuming a knowledge of The original in his 
readers, has left out the explanatory part of the illustration which is sup- 
plied by Plato. Victorius cites Pacuvius, ap. Nonium, in Armorum 
Iudicio, Mam canis, guando est percussa lapide, non tam illum appetit, 
Qui se tcit, guam tllum eum lapidem, qui tpsa icta est, pettt. 

nal 7 els rov Snpov] This, which originally stood in mss Q, Y’°, Z°, 
and the early editions, xal és o Anpooberns eis rév Snyov, was first corrected 
by Victorius from MS A‘. 

‘And that (simile, understand elxdy,) (directed) against democracy, 
that it is like a ship-owner (or ship’s captain) strong but slightly deaf’. 
This again is a mere allusion to or reminder of, ‘what every one must 
surely remember’, Plato’s celebrated illustration (Rep. v1 488 A) of the 
evils of democracy by the comparison of it to the undisciplined, untrained, 
turbulent, anarchical, crew of a ship; each of them, though utterly with- 
out qualification for the charge, ready to dispute with the captain the 
direction and control of the vessel. The passage is referred to by Cicero, 
de Off. 125. The words quoted by Ar., few as they are, are not correct: 
he makes the vaveAnpos the representative of the djpos, the whole state; 
in Plato the vavxAnpos—the ship-owner, who in this case is captain, and 
steers his own vessel—is the governor, or governors, of the unruly mob of 
citizens, 

‘And that (sc. etka, as before) applied to the poet’s measures, that they 
are like the bloom of youth without beauty (actual beauty of features): 
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for they, when their bloom has faded (worn off, when they have /os¢ it), 
and the other (the poet’s measures) when they are broken up, seem utterly 
unlike (their former selves)’. This also comes from Rep. X 601 B, éoee 
(ra rey wonTrar) Trois TaY apaiwy mpocdmoas, Karov 8 p, ola yiyverar deity 
Otay aura ro avOos mpodinn. All poetry is imitation of natural objects, 
which are invested with certain ‘colours’ by the poetical art, in which 
the entire interest and beauty of poetry lie. These colours resemble the 
bloom on a youthful face, which is merely superficial, when there is 
nothing corresponding underneath, no beauty of feature or solid attrac- 
tion. The imitation of the objects themselves may be bad and incorrect, 
as the face itself may be plain; so that when the bloom, the poetical 
colours, the graces and ornaments, and especially the mumébers, are 
removed, there remains only a substratum, which may be worthless, of 
the direct imitation. Horace, Sat. 1 4.60, has pronounced, as is well- 
known, a directly contrary opinion, at least in respect of the better kind of 
poetry. After applying to Lucilius’ verses much the same criticism as 
Plato does to poetry in general, he adds, Non, ut si solvas ‘postguam 
discordia tetra Belli ferratos postes portasque refregit, Invenias etiam 
disiecti mentbra po-tae: from Ennius. Compare Isocr. Evag. § 11, 4» 
yap Tis Toy woinpareav Tov evdoxipovvrwy Ta pey Gyopatra Kat tas Ssavoias 
caraXirg, To 8€ péerpovy Starvon, Pavjoerat mod xaradeéorepa ris Sons Hs 
yur €xouev rept avroy. Also Rhet. II 1.9. 

With the expression comp. Eth. N. X 4, 11744 ult. oloy rots dxpaios ¥ 
#pa, pleasure is like the bloom on the évépye:a, the realized, active energy: 
lilustrated by Zell’s note ad loc., from Valerius Paterculus [I! 29. 2], of 
Pompeius, forma excellens, non ea qua flos commendatur aetatis, sed 
ex dignitate constanti, Youthful bloom, distinct from, and independent 
of, personal beauty. 

‘And that of Pericles against the Samians, that they are like babies 
(wacdiots, ‘little children’) which cry whilst they take the morsel (or sop) 
offered them’. wWepos recurs, under the form Wepiopa, in the third simile 
following, where it is explained. The comparison made here by Pericles 
of the Samians to babies, which take their food, but cry while they take 
it, refers to their conduct after the final reduction of the island by Pericles 
In 440 B.C., Thuc. I 115—117, after an eight months’ contest, é£ewoAcopay- 
Onoayv ¢vare pnvi. The sop, i.e. the nourishment, benefits, favours, they 
had received—from the Athenian point of view—consisted, thinks Schra- 
der, in their freedom, and liberation from the yoke of the Persians and 
the oligarchs. They nevertheless, though they accepted them, most un- 
gratefully and unreasonably grumbled. Buhle refers to Diodor. XIt 27. 

* And (of Pericles again) against the Bocotians ; that they are like their 
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own holm-oaks: for as these are cut down (knocked about or down) by 
themselves’ (dashed one against another by the wind ; so Victorius; or ‘cut 
down’, split by wedges and mallets made of their own wood, like the 
“struck eagle” of Aeschylus, Waller, and Byron), ‘so are the Boeotians, 
by their civil (or domestic) contentions’. 

‘And Demosthenes compared the people’ (of the Athenian, or some 
other, democracy: understand eixacey, which is expressed in the next 
example) ‘to the sea-sick passengers in the vessels at sea’, Their sgueam- 
tshness, fastidiousness, nausea with the existing state of things, constant 
desire of change, is produced by the perpetual agitation, fluctuation of their 
political condition and circumstances, the tumultuous waves of the 
stormy sea of civil commotion : they are sick of the present, and long for 
change. The Demosthenes here mentioned is, by general consent, zof 
the Orator; more probably the Athenian general of the Peloponnesian 
war in Thucydides [s¢”e causa, says Spengel]. 

The very remarkable fact that the mame of the great Orator is 
in all probability only once mentioned by Aristotle—II 24. 8, where 
Demades’ condemnation of his policy is quoted—though the pair were 
living together for many years in the same city—is parallel to a similar 
silence of Bacon as to Azs great contemporary Shakespeare; but still 
more remarkable in the former case, from the constant occasion offered 
to the writer on Rhetoric of illustrating his rules and topics from the 
practice of the first of speakers. It has been already noticed in the Intro- 
duction, pp. 45, 46, and notes, where the cases of supposed mention of or 
allusion to Demosthenes are collected and examined. And this omission 
will appear still more remarkable when it is contrasted with the nine 
closely printed columns of references and citations in Spengel’s Judex 
Auctorum ad Rhetores Graecos 11 312, seq. 

‘And Democrates’ comparison of the “orators” to the nurses who 
themselves swallow the morsel (which they have previously chewed and 
softened for the baby), and smear (or slobber over) the babies with the 
spittle (that they have used in the process)’, This is the case of the 
lawyer and the oyster in the caricature; the legal practitioner swallows 
the savoury contents, and presents the rival claimants with a shell apiece; 
so the public speakers swallow the substantial profit themselves, and 
besmear the audience with their unctuous flattery. Comp. Ar. Eq. 715, 
(KAéwv) ériorapat yap avrov (roy djpov, represented as a toothless old man 
that must be fed like a baby) ofs opiferac’ ("AAXavromdAns) Kd’ Somep 
ai rirOai ye oirifers kaxds’ pagw@pevos yap To pév cdiyov évribns, avris 3 
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¢xeivou tpitAdowoy Katéoraxas. Democrates, the author of this saying, 
seems, from a passage of Plutarch (in Vict.), Pol. Praec, 803 D, to have 
been notorious for biting and offensive sayings, ro Avmqiy dxaipws rovs 
dxovovras : two of them are quoted. Two persons of this name are men- 
tioned by the Orators. One, son of Sophilus, of the deme of Phlya, in a 
list of the ambassadors sent to Philip in 347 B.C., after the fall of 
Olynthus (in the spurious Widerpa, Demosth. de Cor. § 29, see Dissen), 
and again in another questionable yy¢iopa, Dem. de Cor. § 187, purport- - 
ing to be Demosthenes’ decree for the appointment of ambassadors to 
Thebes and the other Greek states, to negotiate an alliance, and arrest 
the progress of Philip, June, B.c. 338, Clinton, Fast: Hellenict, sub anno. 
The other, of Aphidna, Isaeus, wept rov @:Aoxrjpovos xAjpov, § 22, and 
Aesch. de F. L. § 17. Nothing more seems to be known of either of them. 
The two are confounded in the article of Smith’s Biographical Dictionary, 
Democrates No.1; and the saying here quoted is styled “a fragment of 
one of his orations.” 

‘And Antisthenes’ comparison of Cephisodotus the thin (slight, lean) 
to frankincense, because he gives pleasure by wasting away’. 6 Aenros 
seems to have been a sobriquet of Cephisodotus ; and may also indicate 
a second point of resemblance between him and frankincense, namely 
his slight, vaporous, unsubstantial nature. Buhle quotes in illustration 
the German proverb, die Fuden nehmen sich nirgend besser aus als am 
Galgen. “Ort dwoddvpevos evdhpaives means that that was the o#/y enjoy- 
ment that was to be got out of him: all the rest of him, his properties, 
qualities, character, was anything but enjoyable, bad and vicious. On 
Aeros contrasted with mayvs, and men distinguished by this personal 
peculiarity, Athenaeus has three chapters, XII 75—77, p. 551, seq. 

Antisthenes is most likely the Cynic philosopher, who outlived the 
battle of Leuctra, 371 B.c., Clinton, Fast? Hellenict, sub anno 365, and 
was therefore contemporary with Cephisodotus. He, like his successor, 
Diogenes, had a habit of bitter sarcasm, of which the saying here quoted 
is a fair specimen. It is truly a bitter jest. See the account of him in 
Cotton’s art. in Smith’s Biogr. Dict. Vol. 1, p. 208 a. A long list of his 
Sayings is given by Diog. Laert. in his life, vI 1, some of which are caustic 
enough. Mr. Grote, in his account of Antisthenes, P/aZo, III, p. 504, seq., 
has not specified this cynical feature in his character. [Blass, die A ttische 
Beredsamkeit, 1 304—316.] 

Cephisodotus, é« Kepapéwr. Distinguished by Sauppe (Jud. Nom. ad 
Or. Att. 11, p. 77) from the general of that name, mentioned by Demosth. 
c. Aristocr. §§ 153, 156, 163, 167, as sent (about 359 B.C.) to cooperate 
with Charidemus in the Hellespont and Chersonese, and elsewhere ; by 
Aesch. c. Ctes. § 51, seq.; by Suidas and Harpocration. Cephis. éx 
Kepapeey, the orator, is referred to in Dem. c. Lept. § 146, together with 
Leodamas, Aristophon, and Deinias, as one of the best speakers of the 
time ; and again, § 150, ovros dari ovdevos Hrrov Trav Aeyorrer Seiwos elweiv. 
The Cephisodotus who was sent (with Callias, see note on III 2. 10) to the 
congress at Sparta in B.C, 371, Xen. Hellen. VI 3. 2, VII I. 12, SeeMs More 
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likely to have been the orator than the general; and so Schneider pro- 
nounces, ad Xen. 1.c. Three more doxs mots of the same are quoted, 
infra 111 10.7. In Mr Elder’s art. Cephisodotus No. 2, Béog. Dict., the 
two are identified. [Arnold Schaefer distinguishes them, Dem. u. 5. Zeit 
III 2. 155—6.] 

‘For all these may be expressed either as similes or as metaphors: and 
therefore, plainly, all those that are popular when expressed as meta- 
phors, will be also (if required) similes, and similes metaphors without 
the descriptive details (the detailed explanation)’. “‘A simile is a metaphor 
writ large, with the details filled in; this is Xdyos.” Introd. p. 290. 

§ 4. ‘The proportional metaphor should always be reciprocally trans- 
ferable, and to either of the two congeners; for instance, if the goblet is 
Dionysius’ shield, then also the shield may be appropriately called Ares’ 
goblet. Such then are the elements of which the speech (or discourse in 
general, or prose) is composed’. This section, and its concluding obser- 
vation, are fully explained in detail in the Introd. pp. 2go—292, to which 
the reader is referred. 

Anaxandrides (Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Gr. W1. 201, Anax. Fr. Inc. 
XXXI.) as well as Antiphanes (Kaewevs, Meineke, Fragm. 111. 58) quote 
this metaphor of Timotheus in ridicule. From Athenaeus, XI. 502 B, we 
learn that the goblets which Anaxandrides calls gidAas *Apeos are ras 
xapvwras, ‘walnut-shaped’. This tends to confirm Twining’s remark, on 
Poet. XXI. 12, note 185, that there was a resemblance in shape between 
this kind of cup and a shield, which helped to suggest and justify the 
metaphor. He refers,as also Buhle ad loc. Poet.—see also Grafenhan, ad 
Poet. p. 157—to Hom. I]. XXIII 270, on the shape of the ¢edAn, méprro 
8 apdideroy diadnv arvporov €Onxe and the notes. 

I have followed Bekker, ed. 3, and Spengel, in his recent ed. [1867], 
who agree in excluding from the text the superfluous xai éi, before ray 
opoyevory,—apparently a mere repetition of the preceding xat émi before 
Garepa. 


CHAP. V. 


Here commences the second division of Aéfis, the treatment of style 
as it appears in the comdination of words in sestences, and the connexion 
of the latter in harmonious periods, The dpxy, the beginning, basis or 
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foundation, of style in this sense, is purity of language, rd “EAAnviLery, 
pure and correct Greek, in idiom and choice of words, opposed to bar- 
barism, solecism, and all impropriety in general. The subject of Purity 
has been already treated in the Introduction, under the head of ‘ General 
observations on Style,’ p. 279, note 3. 

The divisions of the chapter, the five heads to which Purity may be 
reduced—to which are added in the last section two supplementary topics 
which belong rather to ferspicuity, punctuation and perafvAoyia, or paren- 
thesis—are explained and illustrated by references to the works of other 
rhetoricians, in the analysis, Introd. pp. 292—5. 

The classification is, as we shall see, extremely imperfect and defi- 
cient ; and, moreover, the distinction of purity and perspicuity is not 
carefully observed. Most probably Aristotle did not recognise it at all. 
Nearly all the precepts given in this chapter are referrible to perspicuity 
rather than purity. 

§ 1. dpxy ris Adkews] Cic. Brut. LXXIV. 258, Solum quidem, et quasi 
Sundamentum oratoris...locutionem emendatam et Latinam. 

ro €hAnvicfew] ‘EMAnnuopos, Ppaots adiarreros (Diogenes Laertius, Zeno, 
VII. 59). ro EAnvifew rperroy’ f TO Thy ‘EAAnmyny cvrnbaay diavdlew rev 
Gvoparwy éxi wavreay’ ol woddot’ 7 TO dxpiBouy Thy ‘“EAAnuany hevny, «ai rv 
opOornra thy €v 17 xpopopa’ of ypapparixoi’ ff ry KuptoTyTa Tey Ovopdrey Ti 
xata iow mpoonxovoay rois xpaypaow’ of dircaopos (Schol. ad Plat. p. 70 
ap. Gaisford). This takes quite a different view of the meaning of the word 
to that of Aristotle; in the one case the ‘ purity of the Greek’ is shewn in 
the choice of words, in the other in the connexion of sentences by obser- 
vance of the dom of the language. But in fact both of these belong to 
‘pure Greek’: and purity is a negative quality of style, consisting in the 
avoidance of error (ppaots adianreros, emendata locutio,) in the shape of 
(1) solecism (Aristotle’s view, idiomatic, grammatical, blunders), (2) dar- 
barism, the latter, the use especially of foreign words (whence the name), 
or any similar impropriety. <A/gue, ut Latine loguamur, non solum 
videndum est ut et verba efferamus ca quae nemo ture reprehendat, et ea 
sic et castbus et temporibus et genere et numero conservemus, &c. Cic. de 
Orat. 111 11.40. In the next section he includes pronunciation. The 
examples of codocxicpes, the opposite to éAAnnopos, given in de Soph. EL 
32, 182 a 13 and 34, are both of them grammatical errors : one who is 
guilty of either, ov« ay 8oxoin édAnvifev. In the same, c. 3, 165 4 20, 
coroxifew iv defined, rz Adkee BapBapifew. [Dem. Or. 45 (xara Eredavov a) 
§ 30, upeis 8 tows avrov UmeAndare, ore corouifer ty wry, BapBapoy xal 
evaaradpornroy eivai. | 

‘(Pure, correct) Greek is the foundation of style: this falls under five 
heads or divisions ’. 

§2. ‘The first of these is (the proper use of) connective particles, that 
is, when they are made to correspond, in such a natural position (relation) 
of priority or posteriority to one another in the sentence, as some of them 
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require; as péy and éyo pey require dé and o é¢ (as correlatives)’, That is 
to say, the connective pév (6 ‘nev’ cvvdecpos) requires an answering é¢ in 
the apodosis, the one particle necessarily implying the other; and the 
same with eyo pey, and 6 8€ ; pev with éyw necessarily implies a second, or 
other person, some one else, (see note on I 6.22, and Donaldson, Mew 
Cratylus, § 154, there cited,) correlative and subsequent or posterior: and 
therefore in the construction of the sentence péy is placed before (mpo- 
repov), d€ after (Sorepov). 

On ovvdeopos as a ‘part of speech’, see Introd. Appendix A to Bk. 111 
Cc. 2, p. 371 seq. ; and on its various senses in general, ib. Appendix D, 
Pp. 392; and again p. 437, in the analysis c. 25 (26) of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
The rule here given for the treatment of connectives is derived originally 
from Isocrates’ réyyn. Ibid. pp. 437, 8. The Rhet. ad Alex. also has 
it, Cc. 25 (26), I, pera 8€ auvdéopous ods Gv mpoeimns drodi8ou Trois dxn- 
Aovbovvras ; which is then exemplified by péy and 8é, and kal, xai. 

amrodtdovar]| to render, or ‘assign, to its proper place’, see note on I I. 7. 
dvr-arrodiovae (in the following clause) is to do this so that there is a 
‘reciprocal correspondence’ between the two, dvr-dAAn ous.» ‘ But this 
reciprocal correspondence between them should be introduced (by the 
speaker, Sef rov Aéyovra) before the audience has had time to forget 
(€ws péuynrat, SC. 6 dxpoarns, while he still retains in his recollection) the 
' first of the two connectives, with its accompanying clause ; and the two 
should neither be too widely separated, nor should (another) conjunction 
be introduced before that which is absolutely required; for (such a 
construction) is seldom appropriate. “But I, as soon as he told me— 
for Cleon came entreating and requiring (claiming, demanding)—set 
out with them in my company.” For in examples like this, several clauses 
with conjunctions are prematurely inserted before that which is to 
correspond as the correlative’. 

The example of this faulty construction here given is one of the very 
few which Aristotle has manufactured, contrary to his usual rule of 
citing examples from the sayings or writings of others supplied by 
memory. This has been noticed as one of the characteristic differences 
which distinguish Avistofles Rhetoric from the Rhet. ad Alex.—see 
Introd. p. 4141—the author of the latter, almost invariably, illustrating his 
precepts by examples of his own. The example itself, as appears from the 
mwodXot ovvderpot Of the ensuing clause, is to be regarded, not as an actual 
exemplification of the fault, but only as a suggestion of what might 
be. In itself it is clear enough: but if these parenthetical clauses be 
multiplied—as in fact is very often done in Aristotle’s own writings— 
between protasis and apodosis, the hearer, or reader, is very apt to 


1 Where ‘‘the szmgle exception, of 111 16” requires modification: but the ex- 
ceptions are extremely rare. 
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forget the commencement of the sentence, and the argument becomes 
confused. 

‘But if the clauses that intervene (before) émopevopny (between the 
mpcraois and it) be numerous, it becomes obscure’. peragv is not 
unfrequently used with only one of the two extremes, between which 
the intermediate lies, , expressed : ‘examples are, Arist. Ach. 432, Tydédou 
paxapara, xeirat 3 dvwbev rav Ouecteiov paxdy, perakd rdv Ivovs. Aesch. 
Choeph. 55, ra & év peratypio oxorov, for oxorov kai paovs. Others 
in Shilleto’s note on Dem. de F. L. § 181, who compares with the last 
instance, our own (twilight, i.e. ‘betwixt (darkness and) light’, Add 
Soph. Oed. Col. 583, ra €v péeow. Ib. 291 (with Schneidewin’s note). Eur. 
Hec. 437. [Isocr. Paneg. § 70, €v r@ peragv rijs xdpas, Dem. de Corona 
§ 32, row peragy xpovoy rav dpxov.] 

A violation of this rule is pointed out by Arnold, on Thuc. I 32.1. 
Comp. Quint. vill 2.14, 15. The parenthesis, ro peragv, is there called 
tnteriectio. Interiectione, gua et oratores et historict frequenter utuntur, 
ut medio sermone aliguem inserant sensum, impediri solet intellectus, 
nisi quod interponitur breve est, Virg. Georg. 111 79—83 being adduced 
as anexample. This is properly referred by-Quint. to Jerspicuitas. 

§ 3. ‘So one point (or head, of merit in style) appears, resides, 
in the due construction of connectives (conjunctions); a second is to 
call things by their own proper (special) names, and not by terms that 
are general (comprehensive ; 1. e. names of c/asses, abstract terms)’. 

Tad weptexorvra is explained by Victorius and Schrader, ‘periphrases, 
circumlocutions’, such as the general definition for the particular object 
under it, the Aoyos for the ovcua; or a description in several words substi- 
tuted for the single ido» dvopa, as Lbericas herbas for spartum, duratos 
muria pisces for salsamenta, Quint. VIII 2. 2, 3, and others, quoted by 
Schrader from Cic. de Div. 11 64. This is wepippaots, a roundabout, 
not direct, expression of your meaning, circumlocutio, circuitus eloguendt, 
Quint. Vill 6. 59—61. 

I have followed this explanation myself in the paraphrase, Introd. 
p. 293; but I now see that the word cannot bear this meaning, and 
adopt the explanation of Schweighduser on Athen. VII 309 A (q. v.), who 
understands by it the yévos, the genus or class name, which, being an 
abstract, general term, is of course less Jerspicuous than the direct 
expression of one of the particulars, (8a, of which the class is composed,) 
by the name of the concrete individual; as animal or man than John 
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and Thomas. The genus may be said mepiéye ‘to comprehend, embrace, 
include’, the species, and individuals of which it is made up; and con- 
versely meptexeoOae of the included object, ro vmoxeiuevov, Anal, Pr. 1 27, 
43 623, 29. Comp. Met. A 2, 1013 4 34, ra meptéxovra driovy Trav Kad’. 
éxaota. Ib. © 2, 1046 b 24, mia yap dpyy mepiéxerat, r@ Noyo. Moreover 
dvopact, Which must be carried on to mepiéyovowv, can hardly stand for 
‘descriptions’ consisting of many words. 

§ 4. ‘Thirdly, to avoid ambiguous terms; but that, (viz. to avoid them,) 
only if the purpose be not the contrary’: the contrary, viz. to perspicuity, 
that is obscurity. If your object is to be obscure, you should then not 
avoid, but make use of, these equivocal terms, to hide your meaning 
and mystify your audience. 

dugiBorors) 115.10. adpdeBodla is one of the fallacies of language, mapa 
riy AcEw, ‘ambiguity’ in words connected in a sentence, ‘in the proposi- 
tion’; distinguished from opevupia, ambiguity in single words, de Soph. 
El. c. 4. It is exemplified, 1. c. 166 @6 seq. See above, in preliminary 
observations to II 24, These two last precepts are most probably taken, 
like the preceding on cvv8ecpos, from Isocrates’ réyvy; and appear also 
in Rhet. ad Alex. 25 (26) 1, mparov peév ody dvopate Trois olketots ovdpacww 
Ore dy Aéyns, Stahevywr 16 augiBorov. See in the analysis of this treatise, 
ch, 25, Introd. p. 437. The qualification, &v py rdvavria wpoatphrat, seems 
to be Aristotle’s own. On the various kinds of audiBorta, ambiguilas, 
in Rhetoric sunt innumerabiles (Quint. VII 9). They may be referred 
to two general heads; in’ séngulis verbis (cpovupia), and coniunctis 
(Aristotle’s dudiBodia). 

‘As is done (ambiguous terms employed, by speakers and writers) 
whenever, having in fact nothing to say, they make a pretence (affect) of 
saying something ; for such (those who pretend to a meaning when there 
is none) express this no-meaning in verse (comp. III I. 9, of mownrat Aéyovres 
evnOn x«.7.r.), Empedocles, for instance: for this (roundabout, circuitous, 
phraseology) circumlocution cheats (deludes) by the multitude (accu- 
mulation) of words, and the listeners are affected (i.e. imposed upon) 
in the same way as the vulgar in the presence of diviners; that is, when 
(the latter) pronounce their ambiguous utterance, they express their 
approval by a nod of assent, “Croesus, if he pass the Halys, shall destroy 
a mighty realm”’. 

The oracle leaves it doubtful whether the power or dominion to be 
destroyed is his own, or some other. Herod. 1 53,91. Oracles are pro- 
verbially ambiguous and enigmatical. [A/acbeth, v 8. 19; Be these juggling 
fiends no more believed That palier with us in a double sense; That keep 
the word of promise to our ear; And break tt to our hope. Cicero, de 
Divin. 11 56. 116 (to Pyrrhus), Ato te Aaecida Romanos vincere posse.| 

Perhaps the two following verses of Empedocles’ collected fragments, 
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Karsten, p. 100, lines 106—7, may in some degree iMustrate Aristotle’s allu- 
sion to this writer, and his sound without sense; 

Neixos r ovAcpevoy Biya rwv, aradavroy andaytTn, 

cai Didorns pera roiow ton pixos re wAaros re. 
Karsten’s remarks on Empedocles’ style, de Emp. vita et studiis p. 60, 
(prefixed to the Fragm. and Comment.) well illustrate this passage, to 
which he refers. He notices the obscurity of his diction, which appears 
especially in the symbolical terms, such as Nyjors, by which he some- 
times designates the elements—see for instance the four lines, Fragm. 
211—214—and in the ambiguities ascribed to him here by Aristotle, 
“ Nonnunquam vero ad ovaculorum gravitatem adsurgit, quales sunt ver- 
sus illi, gore ’Avdyxns xpnya «.r.A. Fragm. init. dAAa@ ro pe mdvrev vopi- 
poy «7.A. v. 404. Quamobrem minime miramur quod affirmat Theodo- 
retus, seriores fatidicos ex Empedoclis potissimum versibus oracula sua 
compilasse.” , 

Aristotle says of him, Poet. 1 11, ovdev 8é cower dori ‘Ounpe cal "Epre- 
Soxdet wAny TO pérpov’ 80 roy pev rrointny Bixatoy Kadeiv, row 3€ Puctodcyow 
padrov 9 roinrny. It is curious to contrast this contemptuous judgment 
of his poetry and the general character and value of his writings, as it 
may be gathered from the two passages of the Rhet. and Poet., with the 
glowing eulogium of Lucretius, de rerum nat. I 716—733. After describ- 
ing the wonders and good things of Sicily, his birthplace, he concludes, 
Nil tamen hoc habuisse viro praeclarius in se, mec sanctum magis ef 
mirum carumque videlur, Carmina quin etiam divin pectoris eius Voci- 
Jerantur et exponunt praeclara reperta, ut vix humana videatur stirpe 
creatus. And still more remarkable is Aristotle’s contradiction of him- 
self, if Diogenes Laertius’ quotation, VIII 57, is to be depended upon, é» 
8¢ re wept wounrav now ori Kai ‘Ounpixos 6 'Epre8oxdijs xal dewos mepi ry 
dpacw, «.r.\.—comp. the passage of the Poetics :—the possible explana- 
tion, that what he said in the one refers to the style, and in the other to 
the contents, of Empedocles’ poem, is excluded by the contemptuous 
remark upon his style in the Rhetoric. On the passage of Lucretius, see 
Munro’s note, I 733. 

Of the vagabond impostors who hawked about spurious oracles and 
predictions under the names of pavres and yxpyopodcyo, prophets or 
diviners and soothsayers, Aristophanes has given us specimens, Hiero- 
cles in the ‘ Peace,’ 1252, foll., and the nameless ypnopoAcyos in the 
‘ Birds,’ 959, foll. 

‘And by reason of the less liability to mistake in general (by follow- 
ing this course) diviners are accustomed to deliver their predictions in 
(through the channel, or medium of) general terms of the fact (which is 
prophesied), /raus latet in generalibus; for a man is much more likely to 
make a hit in playing “odd and even” by saying “even” or “odd”, than 
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any particular number that he has in his hand; or “that (the event pre- 
dicted) wz/7 be” than “ when” (it will be); and this is why the soothsayers 
never add (to their prediction) the Jreczse time (lit. the definition of the 
‘when’). All these then (circumlocutions, ambiguities, and the like) are 
alike (in being faz/ts) and therefore, unless for some such (reason as was 
before suggested), to be avoided’. 

Of dpriacpos “odd and even”, (a child’s game, played with dorpayador, 
or knuckle-bones, Plato, Lysis 206 E , jpriaCov dorpayadots mapmdAXots,) an 
account is given in Becker’s Charicles, on ‘the games’, p. 354; and of the 
corresponding Latin game far zmpar in Gallus, p. 504. Ludere par tm- 
par, Hor. Sat. It 3. 248 (Heindorf’s note), Ovid, Nux Eleg. line 79, est etzam, 
par sit numerus, qui dicat, an impar. The game might be played with 
any kind of counters, beans, acorns, coins—in Carion’s house, after he had 
grown rich, Arist. Plut. 816, “the servants played at odd and even with 
golden staters.” It is usually described as played by two persons, one of 
whom held in his closed hand a number of counters, and the other had 
to guess whether it was odd or even. This was no doubt one way of 
playing it, but there was also another not quite so simple, as appears 
from this passage of the Rhetoric, and also from the Schol. on Plut. 1057, 
in which the guess was made at the umber, rooa. In the Plutus, 1. c., 
the game is played with ‘ walnuts’, edpva, and the Scholiast’s comment is, 
‘one grasps a handful of walnuts, and with his hand stretched out asks, 
how many? and if the other guesses right, he receives all the contents of 
his hand; if wrong, he Jays the number found in the other’s hand when 
opened.” 

of xpnopoAcyot ov mpocopifovra: rd more] On this intentional indefi- 
niteness and obscurity of would-be prophets, Victorius refers to Aeschi- 
nes c. Ctes. § 99, who contrasts Demosthenes with other dAafoves, who 
orav Tt Yevdwvtat, ddptora cat doaph meipavrat Aye, HoBovpevoe rov erey- 
xov: and, to the same effect, of a supposed citation from the Sibylline 
verses, Cic. de Divin. II 54.110, Callide enim qui tlla composutt perfecit 
ut, guodcumgue accidisset, praedictum videretur, hominum et temporum 
definitione sublata. 

§ 5. ‘Fourthly, to observe Protagoras’ division of the classes (classi- 
fication) of nouns, into male, female, and inanimate (prop. implements) : 
for these also must be correctly assigned, each to its proper place’. This 
is illustrated by an example of two participles in the feminine following 4. 
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On the import of this, the earliest attempt at Greek grammar, and 
other similar essays of Protagoras in the same line, see Camd. Fourn. of 
Cl.and Sacred Phil. No. Vu. Vol. 1. p. 48 seq. in the article on Protagoras, 
I have there, and subsequently in a note, Introd. p. 293, endeavoured by 
comparison of various passages on the subject to determine its meaning, 
and I need not here repeat what is there said. At all events it is not 
the now recognised grammatical classification of ‘genders of nouns’, 
masculine, feminine and neuter. yévy is not here ‘genders’, though the 
later grammar adopted this name to express it; but simply ‘classes’. 
This is a genuine precept of “EAAnuepos, ‘ purity of language’, as is also 
the next. 

§ 6. ‘Fifthly, in the correct expression (by change of termination) of 
many, few, and one’, followed by an example of a Z/ural participle and 
verb. This is of course the due expression of the zxzméer of nouns, and 
the observation of the concord, or agreement of adj. with subst. or pronoun, 
or verb with nom. Case, 27% number. Victorius thinks that odéya stands for 
what was afterwards distinguished as the dua/ number. Comp. Cic. de 
Orat. HII II. 40. 

‘ And, as a general rule, every written composition must be easy to read, 
or—which is much the same thing—to speak, or deliver’. Comp. Quint. 
Vill 2.17. Demetr. epi épunveias, § 193 (Spengel, Ahet. Gr. III 304), 
ypagixn d€ A€£is (written composition) 9 evavayvwaros. airy Bory 4 cvrnp- 
rnuéern kal olov nodadtopern Tois ovvdecpors, i.e. written Composition must 
be carefully and well constructed, with due regard to the conjunctions, 
and the connexion of sentences, or syntax in general. This is opposed 
to declamatory speaking, vmoxpirixn A€£ts, 7 SsaXeAvpeyn, in which the want 
of exact connexion—particularly asyndeton, the omission of xai—often 
aids the effect : comp. § 194. 

‘This is wanting (in compositions in which) conjunctions and other 
connecting particles are numerous, and such as are not easy to punctuate, 
like those of Heraclitus’, This does not contradict what was said before 
about the necessity of conjunctions, &c., to ensure perspicuity, it only 
condemns the excessive use of them ; a long string of connected clauses 
is apt to lead to obscurity : the due mean is to be observed, here as else- 
where. With what follows compare Demetrius, u. s. § 192,70 8€ dovvderoy 
nai duareAvpevov crov aaades wav’ Adndos yap 4 éxaorov KwAouv dpxy Oia Thy 
Avow, womep ta ‘Hpaxdeirov’ Kal yap tavra oxorewa moves TO WAEioTUY ¥ 
Avots, and Theon, Progymn. wept dupyqparos § 187 (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 11 82), 
napa rautny 8€ rHv dudiBodiavy (ambiguity arising from punctuation) ra 
‘HpaxAdeirou rov ditoguou Pisdia oxorewa yeyove karaxdpws auth xpyoape- 
puv, 7ros ewirndes § xal 30° dyvo.ay (the fault had been previously illustrated) 
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Quintilian, VIt 9. 7, classes this as one of the varieties of amphibolia 
(ambiguity), viz. per collectionem, ubi dubium est guid quo referri oporteat, 
exemplifying it from Virgil, Aen. 1 477 dora tenens tamen. § 8, unde con- 
troversia tlla, Testamento quidam tussit poni statuam auream hastam 
tenentem. Quaeritur, statua hastam tenens aurea esse debeat, an 
hasta esse aurea in statua alterius materiae?—oxorewa, in the above 
passages of Demetrius and Theon, is of course an allusion to Heracli- 
tus’ well-known sobriquet, o oxorewos; his ‘obscurity’ was proverbial. 
This want of punctuation is not by any means the only, or indeed 
the principal, source of the obscurity of the mystic enigmatical sayings 
of the ‘dark’ philosopher. The remains of these have been collected by 
Schleiermacher, Bernays [and Bywater] in their respective tracts, and 
several of the most remarkable quoted by Thompson in his note on 
Butler’s Lect. on Anc. Phil. 1 313, note 10; see also Diog. Laert. IX 1, 
vita Heraclits. 

dcacriéat| da orifery, (‘to prick’), is ‘to distinguish or duly distribute 
by pointing or punctuation’. Two examples similar to this are given in 
de Soph. El. c. 4, 166 @ 36, in illustration of the fallacy of d:aipects. 

‘For to punctuate Heraclitus’ writing is a hard matter (a difficult 70d, 
a business), owing to the uncertainty as to which of the two (words), the 
preceding or following, (any particular word) is attached ; as for instance, 
at the commencement of his (avrov, masc.) composition, where he says, 
“Of this reason constant (being) ever (reading rovd’ ¢ovros dei) men come 
into being devoid of understanding”; for this leaves it uncertain to which 
of the two (€ovros or dfuvero: yiyvorvra:) the word ever should be attached by 
the punctuation’. Bekker, who in his first edition reads rot d€ovros, has in 
the third altered it to rovd” govras. Spengel retains the former—which 
is the reading of MS A‘ (or A). rovd’ édvros, which had been already 
proposed by Victorius from a passage of Sext. Empir., is undoubtedly 
right. The words are quoted also by Clemens Alex. Strom. v 14, p. 716, 
by Eusebius, Pracp. Evang. X11, and by Sextus Empiricus adv. Math. 
VII 132, who extracts several lines, reading rovde édvros, and omitting 
dei, which are cited and commented on by Schleiermacher in his 
tract on the fragments of Heraclitus, No. 47, p. 482. Clemens and 
Eusebius have rov 8éovros (Schleierm.). The Acyos, according to Sextus— 
and this is confirmed by Heraclitus’ context, which he quotes—is the 
universal reason, o Oetos Acyos, of which men are unconscious, depending 
rather upon sense, though it is the true xpirnpioy. rotrov 3n roy Koevor Acyor 
cai Getov, kai ov Kata peroyny yivdpeba AoytKol, KpeTHpiov dAnOeias hyow o 
‘HpdcxAeros. This interpretation of course requires govros. An additional 
argument in its favour is suggested by Schleiermacher, that if deovros had 
been the reading in Aristotle’s copy of Heraclitus, he would have found 
no difficulty in the reference of def. The title of his evyypayya—which is 
omitted by Diogenes in his life, 1x 1, though the ovyypapya itself is twice 
mentioned, §§ 6, 7, and some of its contents quoted in the 7th and follow- 
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ing sections—seems to have been rept ducews; the ordinary title of works 
upon similar subjects by the earlier cosmical speculators, as Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, &c. 

épyov] of something hard, difficult of execution, laborious—in the 
same sense as éepyadns, operosus, which is derived from it—occurs occa- 
sionally in various Greek writers, though it is exemplified by only one 
instance in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. It is used sometimes with, 
sometimes without, yaderov. Arist. Ran. 1100, yaderoy ovv epyov Scacpeiv. 
A number of instances of épyoy in this sense and é¢pywéns are to be found 
in the fragments of the Comic poets, Menander, Diphilus, Posidippus, 
Apollodorus ; for instance, épyov—dvo.ay rpépa peracrioa pia épyov éort 
paxpay ovvnbeay—Avoa’ Epyor €x Aoyou wictw AaBeiv, x.r.d. See the Ind. 
to Meineke’s Fragm. Comic. Gr.s.v. Xen. Mem. IV 7. 9, épyow etvar edpeiv 
larpov x.r.A. Plat. Symp. 187 E, péya épyov...naros yppcOa, Ib. Tim. 28 c, 
Tov woinTHy...eupeiy Te Epyoy Kal evpovra, «.r.A. Demosth. de Rhod. Lib. § 34, 
GAX’ ad’ oroiwy Acyer—rovr’ epyor evpeiv. It occurs more frequently in 
Aristotle, and is, I think, almost confined to the later of the classical 
Greek writers. Arist. Pol. 11 7, 1266 3 13, pyov yap pn vewreporotois elvat 
Tous Towvrous. III 15, 1286 @ 35, éxet & Epyoy aya mavras apyicOjvat car 
Guaprety. Eth. Nic. V 13, 1137 @ 13, rouro 8€ m\éoy Epyor (a harder task) 
hl ra vyewa eidévar. Ib. c. 3, 1130 @ 8. Topic. Ec. 4, 133 5 16, c. 5, 
134 @ 19, © 3, 159 @ 5, c. If, 161 5 32, wAéovos Epyou Seouévwy. Hist. 
Anim. II 6, dere épyoy eivac idetv. 1b. V1 20. 7, 30. 2, IX 40. 29, Epyor 8° dari 
Aabetw. épyddns occurs, Eth. N. I 13, 1102 @ 25, IX 2, sub finem, c. 7, 1168 
@ 24, c. 10,1171 a@ 5, and Top. Z I, 13.49, épyw8eorepoy. In Latin we 
have megotium similarly employed, and nu/lo megotio; and Virgil has 
opus; Hoe opus, kic labor est, Aen. V1 129. 

oworepy Qcacriga. Bekker in margin of 4to. edition “an df origas?” 
He (and Spengel) has now returned to the vulgata lectio dvacrigéa, sub- 
audi 8. Gaisford conjectured det dsacrifas. 

§ 7. ‘And further a solecism is made if, in combining (two words) in 
one phrase (and grammatically connected with a third; as two substs. 
with one verb, or two verbs with a subst.), you fail to assign one which is 
equally appropriate to them both (/:¢. and again, a solecism is made, by 
not assigning, that is, if you don’t unite in construction with them, i.e. 
with the two verbs or nouns, which are not expressed, one which is 
appropriate to them both: in other words, if you do assign to them a 
third word which is appropriate only to one of them). For instance, /o 
see is not common to sound and colour (won’t combine with, is not ap- 
propriate to, both) but fo perceive is’. 

cororxiferw} See note on aéAorxos, 11 16.2 [and Dem. Or. 45 § 30, quoted 
on p. 55}. 


I 
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émCevyvivat, which occurs again c.6§5, and c. 9 § 7, seems to be 
technical in this grammatical application, of ‘uniting’ as it were ‘under 
a vinculum or bracket’; the yoke in the Greek fulfilling a similar function 
in uniting two animals, as a bracket, in arithmetic or algebra, unites two 
or more symbols that are placed under it. So that émevyvvva is to 
place the (vyéy ufon the two words, and so bring them together in one 
construction. This solecism, as Ar. rightly calls it, usually passes under 
the respectable name of a figure, grammatical or rhetorical. It is the 
figure (etvypa or ovAAnWis, the office of which has been already explained. 
It is illustrated at length in the note on I 4.6. 

Wopoy and ypopa are ‘governed’ by i3ev following. Why Aristotle 
should have chosen to write 7 the alternative, instead of xai the copula, 
which he clearly means, no one I suppose can guess. I have taken for 
granted, as Victorius has also done, that he does mean and, and not o7, 
and have so translated it. A bad instance of (etypa is given in note I, 
Introd. p. 295, from the immaculate Isocrates, Paneg. § 80 (xat cwrfpes 
GANA pn AvpEwves atroxadeia bat). 

‘It tends to obscurity too (is an offence against, violation of, perspicutty) 
if you intend to introduce a number (of words or details) in the middle 
of a sentence,, not to complete the sense first (3po, before you proceed, 
Zit. not to put first, that which will remove what would else be the obscu- 
rity). For instance, “I intended, after having talked to him about this 
and that and so and so”—here the details are to be introduced; but 
these are so long, that before the speaker has come to the end of his 
sentence the hearers have forgotten the beginning—“to start:” instead 
of, “ I was about to start after my conversation with him, and then (when) 
this and that and so and so happened.” This is peragvAoyia, znteriectio 
(Quint.), or Parenthesis. See Introd. p. 295. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of dyxos (swelling), pomp, grandeur, dignity (Auct. ad Heren. Iv 13.18, 
dignitas), of style; most appropriate to Apc poetry: Poet. XXIV. 9, 
TO yap Npwikov craciporaroy Kal cyxwdéorarov Trav pérpwv éoriv. Ib. § 6, 
6 Tov Totjparos oyKos. See Grafenhan’s note ad loc. So Dion. Hal. de 
Dinarch. Iud. c. 7 (Vol. v. 643, Reiske), rijs 8€ xatackeuns ro my TpayiKoy 
pnde oyxades Exp. This is near akin to cepvorns, on which Hermogenes 
has a chapter, wepi ideov, roy. a’. (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 11. 287), and mepi 
geuvov Avyou, Tepl evpévews, rou. &. c. 11 (Ib. p. 255), and again wept 
peyeOous, in the preceding chap. 10, p. 286. So Demetrius writes mepi 
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peyadorperrovs, in his wep éppnveias, § 38, seq. (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. II. 
270 seq.): and Dion. Hal., de Dinarch. Iud. 3. 7s attributes peyadorpérera 
to Demosthenes’ style. Anid in dhese writers Gyxos, péyeBos, and dfiopad 
(dignity) are often associated as characteristics of style. In Top. @ 1, 
155 5 22, # els Gyxow row Aoyou (one of the four motives for multiplying 
#porages), it means nothing more than a device for swelling out, anCreASttiE 
the bulk of, the discourse or argument. 

In the language of Rhetoric we see that dyxos implies excellence and is 
a virtue of style. In the vulgar usage of common life, when it and its 
derivatives are applied metaphorically, as they often are, it may bear 
either a favourable or an unfavoyrable interpretation. In the latter case 
the ‘pomp’ of style becomes ‘pomposity’, and the ‘swelling phrases’ 
turgid and inflated ampu/lae. And in a moral sense the same notion of 
JSastus is attached to it, and it comes to denote vanity, ostentation, arro- 
gance, as Plat. Meno 90 A, where it is personal, and opposed to xdopuos. 
In Soph. Oed. Col. 1162, Bpayvy pidoy ovx Syxov mAéwv is a short con- 
versation without ‘bulk’, not unnaturally and unreasonably swelled out 
or lengthened. dyxwfelts yAcdg7 in the same author (Fragm. Inc. ap. 
Stobaeum, No. 679, Dind.) has the same sense in a moral application. 
And so éyxoy ajpev, Soph. Aj. 129. To dyxnpoy, Ar. Eth. N. Iv. 13, sud 
finem, is again ‘jnflated’, of mere buJk without solidity, show without sub- 
stance; i.e. morally, ‘ostentation’, a pretentious air and exterior, assump- 
tion. See Ernesti, Lex. Tech. Gr. s. vv. oyxnpov, Syxos, oygovv, ayxpdes. 

§ 1. ‘To dignity, amplification of style, the following things caentri- 
bute; first, the substitution of definition (or detailed description) for the 
(direct, proper) name (of the object); to say for example not circle, but 
“a plane figure which is in all points equidistant from the centre’”. One 
would have supposed that this was an exemplification rather of the un- 
favourable sense of cyxos: it also seems to be opposed to what was said 
C. 5. 3, rois Ligue ovopagy A€yesy Kal PH Tois reprexougiy: and in fact dignity 
ought not to interfere with perspicuity. The two precepts, however, do 
not in reality contradict one another. The yse of abstract, general 
terms, instead of the plain and direct individual names, is a source of 
obscurity: there is no obscurity, but rather the contrary, in setting forth 
the definition of it at length. ‘For (the purpose of) brevity the contrary 
(is the rule), the proper name, and of the definition’. Both of these 
precepts appear in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 22 (23) §§$ 3 and 5. They are 
probably taken, like the others mentioned in Introd. pp. 437, 438, from 
Isocrates’ réxo7. 

§2. ‘And if (you have to express) anything ugly or foul’ (to the eye 
or to the mind and moral sense), ‘or unbecoming, if the foulness or 
indecency is in the (conception, explanation, description, i.e.) meaning 
and associations, use the zvord, if in the word itself, the description’, See 
on alcxpodoyia, note onc. 2. 13, and the distinction there laid down. 
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$3. ‘And setting forth (representing) things by metaphors and the 
descriptive and ornamental epithets (epithets proper, and any descriptive 
addition to a noun), guarding at the same time against giving them a too 
poetical character’, One of the characteristics of Thucydides is ro srosnte- 
Koy TY Ovoparwy, according to Dionysius, de Thuc. Iud. 24; as likewise 
of Gorgias and his school, who exaggerated this defect so that their prose 
made a near approach to dithyrambics. 

§4. ‘And to make one many (to put plural for singular) after the 
‘manner of the poets: they say, though all the while there is only one 
harbour, “to Achaean harbours”’. [Victorius refers to the treatise sep) 
Vous, 23 § 2 (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 1 274), 68 Srov mpoonimres ra wANOuvTiKa 
peyadoppnpovéorepa, xal avr@ Sofoxoprovvra rp SxAq Tov dp:Oyov, which the 
writer illustrates by quoting Soph. Oed. Rex 1403—7, & ydpot yapoe x.r.A.] 

Auueévas els "Ayaixovs] There are five instances of Auéves for a single 
harbour in Euripides, and one in Sophocles, but none of them is 
*Achaean harbours’, Victorius says that he has not been able to 
find the passage. : 

‘And again, “Here are the many-leaved folds of the tablets”’, the 
letter, namely, which Iphigenia was proposing to send by one of the two 
strangers to Orestes at Argos. Iph. Taur. 727. 

woAvOvpot] restored (for zoAvOpnvor) from swoAvOnpot found in one MS, 
describes the many leaves of the tablets: this, which was less usual than 
the simpler form, with only two leaves, shews that it was a long Jetfer. 

On 8éAros, comp. Becker’s Charicles, p. 162 note [Vol. I. p. 285, of 
unabridged German ed.]}, Rich’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant. s.v. cera 
p. 144. The leaves of the tablets, which were thin slabs or plates of wood 
coated with wax, were sometimes shaped like doors (a very natural form 
to give them), whence the name @vpa. Pollux Iv 18 (ap. Herm. ad Iph. 
T. 715), of 8¢ ’Arrixol ypappareiov didupov* Kal Ovpas ras mrvxas, axpe 
duo efra wrvyas, Kal rpirrvyoy cal rodUmrvyov. Hesychius, Oupidas ’Arrexol 
rds Toy ypayparay mrvyas, Kal didvpoy A€yovary, ov rpibvpoy, dANa TpirvAoy 
[rpimrvyov?] Paley, ad loc., well compares the 8éAros with its wooden 
leaves to ‘the modern ivory memorandum-book’. Becker, u.s., observes 
that ‘these wax tablets were only used for /e¢fers, and matters of no 
permanent moment’. They could be fastened with a string and sealed, 
Paley on Iph. Aul. 37. 

diarrvxai is interpreted by the Lexicons as equivalent to mrvyai, and 
meaning ‘folds’—not of course, though the difference is not stated, 

Jolded \ike a modern letter, of paper, which this explanation sug- 
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gests, but in another sense of smrvyq or mrug, ‘a leaf, layer, slab, 
or plate’. It is repeated in line 793, ypappdror Siaetuyds: The Com- 
mentators, who are totally silent on the subject, appear to take the 
same view. As it seems necessary to assign some meaning to the dca, 
we may suppose that it expresses the division of the leaves, whether two 
or more; but in the latter case, derived from the Jrimary division into 
fuo. Hermann and Paley have both noticed, what is sufficiently appa- 
rent, that Aristotle here has mistaken Euripides’ meaning. It is quite 
plain from the epithet woAvOvpor, that the Z/usal is to be understood lite- 
rally of the several leaves of the tablets. If Euripides had written déAroe 
he would have used the licence ascribed to him by Aristotle. 

§ 5. ‘And not to combine (two cases with one article, Victorius: rijs npe- 
répas yuvacxés), but to assign or attach (drodidovas or mpooriGéva, under- 
stand dé xovod, or by (etvrypza, from émevyvivat) each to either (an article 
in either instance to either case) ris yuvacnds rijs jperépas, “that wife of 
ours”’, But if conciseness be the object (if you would express yourself 
concisely), the contrary, ris jpérepas yuvatxos, ‘our wife.’ 

§ 6. ‘And to use (as a rule) in speaking (and writing) conjunctions — 
and other connectives; or, for conciseness, to write without connectives, 
but not without connexion: as either ropevOeis nai dtadeyeis, Or ropevbeis 
SceXeyOnv’. It is impossible to translate this into English, so as to shew 
the difference in the two Greek phrases, because the approved transla- 
tion of the second is to convert the participle, which we seldom use 
in this connexion, into a finite verb connected by a copula with the 
verb succeeding: so that in our l4nguage the two expressions become 
identical. 

dovwderos Aoyos is composition in which the conjunctions and other 
connecting particles, especially the copula, are omitted; and therefore 
more or less loose, unconnected, incoherent. Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr. 
p. 45. It is to be observed that a$ connecting particles occur much more 
frequently in Greek than in our own language, the want of them, which 
constitutes asyndefon, would be much more disagreeable to the Greeks 
than to us, and would give the composition the appearance of being both 
naked and disjointed. Consequently the genera/ rule (which is stated here) 
is to avoid it: but in special cases, where the aim is to give emphasis and 
vigour, rapidity and conciseness to a narrative, it may often be used with 
advantage, as the examples will shew. Demetrius mepi dppnvelas, § 192, 
ro 8¢ dowrSeror cai dscadeAvpEvow SAOv doadhes way. 

dovederov is defined alike in several of the later Greek rhetoricians, 
Hermogenes, sept peBodou dewornros, 11, Phoebammon, Tiberius, Hero- 
dian, Zonaeus and others, as the ‘omission of avv8ecpor’; and all alike 
exemplify it by the omission of xai, which is no doubt the most frequent 
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‘case. Comp. Cic. Orat. XXXIX 135, who speaks of it as one of the ora- 
tionis lumina et quodammodo insignia, quum dempits coniunctionibus 
dissolute plura dicuntur. Quint. IX 3.50, figuram, quae quia coniunc- 
tionibus caret dissolutio vocatur,; apia quum quid instantius dicimus, 
nam et singula inculcantur et quasi plura fiunt, seq. Confer omnino 
Dem. Phil. © 118, § 27, Ibid. p. 130 § 130, rods 8 aAXovs "EXAnvas ovyKa- 
Aew ovvayew ddaoxew vovbereiv. The speeches of Lysias against Era- 
tosthenes and Andocides both conclude with an asyndeton of this kind. 
The former ends thus: wavcopat xarnyopay. axnxoare, €wpaxare, merov- 
Gare’ éyere, duxdfere ; which Aristotle quotes Rhet. 111 19.6, at the end of 
the work; and of course wrongly. See also III 12.2 and 4, where a simi- 
lar example is given; not to omit Cicero’s, adizt excessit, evasit, erupit 
[in Catilinam 11§ 1]. Demetrius mepi éppnveias, § 194 (Spengel, Rhez. Gr. III 
304), Sre dé vrroxpirixdy 7 Avots wapdderypa éyxeicOw rode’ edeEauny, Excxror, 
€rpecbov, Pidn, «.7.A. 

The meaning of § 6 is this. If you wish to add pomp and dig- 
nity to your style, as in an ordinary narrative, employ conjunctions— 
Victorius refers this to the so-called figure é» 8:4 dvoiv, hendiadys, pateris 
libamus et auro, in brevia et Syrtes, molemque et montes insuper altos 
tmposutt, from Virgil’s Georg. and Aen.—Or, if you don’t employ con- 
junctions, at any rate don’t break the connexion between the parts of the 
sentence; if on the other hand (as he implies elsewhere) you want to be 
concise or give vigour and animation to your language, asyndeton will 
often do it. 

§ 7. ‘And the (practice) of Antimachus is useful (for this ery 
to draw the materials of a description from the attributes, (qualities, vir- 
tues, excellences,) which (the thing described) has #o/, as he does in the 
case of Teumessus, “There is a windy low hill”; for in that way the 
amplification may be carried to infinity’, This is a quotation from 
Antimachus’ Thebiis, the expedition of Adrastus and his six Argive 
companions against Thebes, the émra ém) @nBas. In this he had occa- 
sion to mention Teumessus, “a village of Boeotia in the plain of Thebes, 
standing upon a low rocky hill of the same name”. Launching out, as 
his manner was, into an episodical encomium of this little hill, he ex- 
pended many verses upon it &d soAAoy énav, “enumerating all the 
virtues that did zof belong to it”. Strabo, IX. 2, Boeotia, p. 409. 
Strabo, like Aristotle, only quotes these five words, adding, as a reason 
for breaking off there, yrwpipa 8€ ra fry. This same poem is referred to 
by Horace, A. P. 146, ec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri; a 
narrative of Diomedes’ fortune and return seems to have been interwoven 
with the main subject of the poem. Diintzer, Epic. Gr. Fragm. Pp. 99. 
(The fragments of Antimachus are collected by Diintzer in this volume, 
p- 99 seq. and Nachirag pp. 38—43.) 

The Scholiast Porphyrion, on the verse of Horace, says, Antimachus 

Suit cyclicus poeta: hic adgressus est materiam, quam sic extendit ut 
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vigintt quattuor volumina (i.e. books) impleverit antequam septem 
duces usque ad Thebas perduceret. On the connexion of the two stories, 
see Welcker £f. Cyclus, p. 163; also quoted by Orelli ad loc. Anti- 
machus was an elder contemporary of Plato. The occasion of their 
meeting is related by Plutarch, Lysand. 18, and differently by Cicero, 
Brutus 51 § 191, Antimachum, Clarium poetam,...qui quum convocatis 
audttoribus legeret eis magnum illud quod novistis volumen suum (the 
Thebais), ef eum legentem omnes practer Platonem reliquissent, Legam, 
inguitl, nihilominus: Plato enim mihi unus instar est omnium millium. 
(Welcker pronounces both forms of the story unworthy of credit.) In 
magnum Cicero no doubt refers not to the merit or celebrity, but to 
the bulk of the poem. His style is spoken of by Dionysius de Comp. 
Verb. c. 22 (v. 150, ed. Reiske), together with that of Empedocles, Pindar, 
Aeschylus, Thucydides and Antiphon, as belonging to the avornpa 
Aes, already described. To class him with these authors may seem 
to imply approbation. Quintilian, x 1.53, in a comparison of the Epic 
poets, places him next to—though far below—Homer. Contra in Anti- 
macho vis et gravitas et minime vulgare eloquendi genus (this agrees 
with Dionysius) Aadbet landem. Sed quamuis et secundas fere gramma- 
ticorum (of Alexandria) consensus deferat; et affectibus et tucunditate et 
dispositione et omnino arte deficitur, ut plane manifesto appareat quanto 
sit aliud proximum esse, aliud secundum: (so Horace of Jupiter, nec 
vigel guicquam simile aut secundum; proximos illi tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores). He is catled by some authors Clarian, by others Colo- 
phonian. Claros was a small town near Colophon, a colony and de- 
pendency of it. Most probably Claros was his birthplace, for which 
the more important and neighbouring mother-city was substituted. See 
further on Antimachus in Schrader and Buhle’s notes; and on Teu- 
messus, Valken. ad Phoen. 1107. 

[éé Sv un Zxyet. This device of description by a series of negations may 
be exemplified by Homer’s Odyss. VI 43, (Olympus) ovr’ dv€potot revaoce- 
rat ovre wor SuSpp severar ovre xioy émmidvaras (and Lucr. III. 18). 
There are some striking instances in an expanded Anglo-Saxon para- 
phrase by Cynewulf of Lactantius’ poem de Phoenice, And there nor rain 
nor snow, nor breath of frost, Nor blast of fire, nor rush of rattling hati, 
Nor fall of rime nor scorching heat of sun, Nor lasting cold nor drought 
nor winter-shower...(This translation is due to the Rev. W. W. Skeat).] 

‘This mode of treatment, that the things are not there, (or that the 
object of praise or censure has them not,) may be applied to things 
either good or bad (to dad things in a panegyric, to good as virtues, 
accomplishments, merits of all kinds, in a censure or invective), in which- 
ever of the two ways it may be serviceable (or, whichever of the two the 
occasion may require). Hence (from the absence of a certain quality or 
attribute) the poets also derive their epithets (Svoua here stands for an 
adjective ; see Introd. Appendix A to Bk. 111 on dydpara and éryara\ 
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such as @ stringless or lyreless music’—music, but without the ordinary 
accompaniment or instrument, the strings of the lyre, or the lyre itself : 
applied to the sound of the wéd-instrument, the trumpet—‘for they 
apply privative epithets; this being popular when expressed in the meta- 
phors of proportion, as when the (sound or music of the) trumpet is 
called a lyreless music’. 

x rev otepyoewy...emipépovow] éz#, they attach epithets borrowed or 
derived from Zrivations : orépnois and és being one of the four forms 
of opposition : Categ. c. 10,11 617 and 12 @ 26 seq. 

peradopais...rais dvddoyov] dvddoyoy in this combination seems to be 
used adverbially ; comp. suprac. 4 §§ 3, 4, rv peragopay ryy éx rod dvadoyop, 
infra c. 7 § 10, rots avadoyov. On the proportional metaphor, the best 
of all the four kinds, I have already referred (on III 4.4) to the Introd. 
pp. 290—292. See also Appendix B Bk. 111 on Metaphor, where this is 
fully explained. 

Comp. with this section Poet. XXI15, 16 gore 8€ r@ rpome rovrw ris pera- 
gopas (the proportional, to wit) ypjoOat cai GAXws, mpocayopevoavra To 
dAXorptov anopijcat ray olxeiwy tt, olov ei rnv domida efor GiaAny py “Apews 
GAX’ dowop (Victorius’ emendatio palmaria for the vulgata lectio adW otvov). 

I transcribe Twining’s excellent note on this passage, which well illus- 
trates our present subject. Note 189, p. 446. ‘Metaphors from their nature 
are in danger of being obscure or forced, though it is essential to their 
beauty and effect that they should be clear and apposite. For this - 
purpose a metaphor may be guarded in various ways. If the simple 
substitution of the improper for the proper term would be obscure or 
harsh, the metaphor may be converted into an zmage or comparison 
(referring to Demetrius, sept éppnveias § 80); it may be used analogically, 
and we may Say quadn “Apes or dtaAn dowwos ; or if that be not sufficient 
for perspicuity—that is, if the meaning be not sufficiently pointed out 
by the manner or circumstances in which the expression is introduced— 
we may join these (qiaAyn “Apews dowos), or even add to either of them - 
the Zroper word itself. There is a fine instance of this zegative mode 
of explaining a metaphor in Isaiah li. 21, ‘Thou drunken, buf xot with 
wine. The sate end is often answered by an epithet afirming of 
the thing expressed some quality of the thing signifed,; thus ships are 
floating bulwarks [Mason’s Ode to the Naval Officers], and the lyre 
a chorded shell, where Dryden [Song for St Cecilia’s Day, line 17, Fubal 
struck the chorded shell, has made the same use of the affirmative 
epithet chorded that Theognis did of the negative dyepdos in his meta- 
phorical expression for a bow, poppryf dyopdos (comp. Rhet. HI 11. 11, 
and Demetr. epi éppyveias §.85, quoted in Introd. p. 297). Sometimes the 
explanatory epithet is itself a metaphor; as in the mrepwrois dppact 
(Iph. Aul. 251) of Euripides, ‘winged chariots’. Here we have a double 
metaphor ; chariod for ship, and wtug for saté.” 
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is rd yeAowsu: Poet. v. 1, 2), like Cleophon’s poetry (¢vagic poetry : he was 
a tragedian): for some ‘things that he wrote (said) were like saying (like 
as though one were to say), “ Lady fig”, or “august fig”’. 

On propriety in this sense, the adaptation of language to the subject 
or matter of the speech, spoken or written, comp. Hor. Ars Poet. 86 seq., 
Cic. de Or. t11 55.212, uf figuram orationss...ad id quod agemus accom- 
‘modatam deligamus, seq. Orator XXI 70, seq. Quam enim indecorum 
est dé stilicidiis quum apud unum iudicem dicas, amplissimis verbis et 
locis uti communibus, de maiestate populi Romani summisse et subtiliter/ 
‘$72. Quint. vil 3.11, Ldlud observatione dignius, quod hic tpse hones- 
tus ornatus pro materiae genere decet variatus, et seq. Clara illa atque 
sublimia plerumque materiae modo cernenda. Quod alibi magnificum, 
tumidum alibi. Et guae humilia circa ves magnas, apta circa minores 
videntur. § 18. 

evéyxor] here refers to the dyxos or dignity of style, as applied in 

c, 6.1. Elsewhere, as Meteor. Iv 2.6, it is to be interpreted literally of - 
bulk or size, “of a good or fair bulk”: evoyxdrepov cat raxvrepov are there 
equivalent to a preceding maxvrepa. Similarly Eur. Syleus, Fragm. 2 Sq- 
(Dind.), ‘mpooxnpa Oepvos KOU TaTrewvos, ovd’ dyav evoyxos (bulky): this is 
said of Hercules, whom Mercury is selling to Syleus, and like an auc- 
tioneer, setting forth all his excellences: several more examples are to be 
found in Rost and Palm’s Lex. The ordinary meaning of the word 
seems to be ‘of fair, or reasonable, size’. 
_ avroxaB8adws] extempore, recurs as an adj. avroxdB8aAa III 14. 11 sub 
fin. cap. It is said to be derived from xaBos (ill-kneaded meal or dough, 
(Hebr. Kad, translated xaBos in LXX; Rost and Palm’s Lex. s. v. xdBos). 
The avro is ‘self’, as in avromotwros, avroparos, avtoyvopov, avdadys, et 
sim. Comp. avrocyxedtacri ‘extempore’, avrocyediacua ‘an impromptu’, 
Poet. IV 7, avrocxedtaorixy, of tragedy and comedy in their infancy, 
whilst still ‘extemporaneous’, ib. § 14. avroxaB3adoc—Semus of Delos, 
ap. Athen. xiv 16, 622 B—zmprovisatori. Rost and Palm’s Lex. inter- 
prets this ezve art possenretsser aus dem stegretf, and Liddell and Scott 
sim. duffoons, buffo-actors. But Athenaeus says of them oyédny érépacvor 
fyoets, which is exactly equivalent to avrevyxediafov. So cyxedia is fa 
raft’, a vessel extenthorised, constructed on the spur of the moment to 
‘meet a sudden occasion. And the whole family of these words seems to 
derive the notion of hasty, off-hand, unpremeditated, unartistic, action or 
composition, which distinguishes them, from é€yew (€ryxov, cxeiv) or 
rather éyeoOat, in the sense of seizing or grasping the first materials that 
‘come to hand for a sudden and unforeseen emergency. 

avroxaBSa\ey in Lucian, Lexiph. § ro (ed. Hemsterh. I 336), is inter 
preted, gut furinam ipsi sibi subigunt: with the note, avroxaBdadopy arev- 
pov, To os éruxe Pupabév. Spengel reads avroxiBdnrvy (apparently a vor 
nthili—at all events a dag Aeyopevov, and without meaning here) from 
ms Ac (A). , [" Victorius primus avroxaSdddes scripsit.” Spengell.. Fl 
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xdopos}] This is mentioned as one of the kinds (¢f8) of poetical and 
ornamental words, with yAwrra and peradopda, Poet. XXII 7, and again 
§ 19, as an dvopa, éore 8€ ra rovatra ro KUptoy Kai peradopa Kal Koopos. It 
is therefore a Joctical or ornamental word. day 8¢ dvopd éorw h Kvprov 
 yAorra 7 perahopa f xoopos fj meroinpevoy x.r.A., eight in all. Poet. Xx1 
4. All these are defined serzatim except xocpos. Twining, in his note on 
§ 17, argues from this that Aristotle could not have intentionally omitted 
this alone, and that the explanation of xéapos is one of the many lacunae 
which had to be supplied in Aristotle’s Mss, one of the daSpepara—the 
moth- and worm-éaten passages, as Strabo calls them in his celebrated 
account of the transmission of Aristotle’s manuscripts (x11. 1). In the 
Paris MS, indeed, there is a mark of omission which Buhle and Hermann 
have indicated in their editions. He understands xdopos to signify 
“such an epithet as embellishes or e/¢vates the thing to which it is 
applied.” Though he quotes this passage of the Rhetoric, he does not 
notice that émy here applied to it proves that the kind of ornament 
intended by xcopos is an ornamental epithet. See also Grafenhan, on 
Poet. XXI 17, p. 159 and on XXIV 9, p. 189, where rois émOérots xoopots is 
quoted from Dionysius de admirabili vi dicendi in Demosthene c. 1, 
(V1 955. 12, ed. Reiske) and again, de Thuc. Iud. c. 23, p. 864. 2. 

Krcopev) "AGnvaios rpayixos. trav Spayarer avrot ‘Axraiwy, "Apdutpaos, 
"AxAXeus, Baxxat, Acfapevos, Hpryorn, Gvearys, Aevximnos, Mepois, TiAcos, 
Suidas. He is omitted in Wagner's collection, Fragm. Trag. Gr. vol. 111, 
We learn from Poet. 11 5, that his subjects and characters were neither 
above nor below the level of ordinary, every-day, life and character. 
To the same effect it is stated in Poet. XXII I, that his style was low 
or humble, rarew7y, and devoid of all poetical ornament. Grafenhan, 
ad loc. au 5. Id.ad Poet. Xx11 1, “qui humili dictione imitabatur vulgare 
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is quoted in illustration of a mode of argument. 

el cixevey dy) That dy, which Bekker puts in brackets, may be retained 
and justified with ef and the optative, will be seen by referring to the Ap- 
pendix (D) on ef ddvvar’ dy 11 20.5 (Vol. 11 p. 336). 

sxorma| the feminine of moots and deo-mrot-ns, is a female title of 
honour, equivalent to 8éorowa, implying reverence and high station, 
‘august’. It is best rendered by ‘Lady’. It has two forms, rorma and 
sorva—ocia, worva Gey, Eur. Bacch. 370—and in both the 4 is short, and 
Can therefore be elided. There is a good article on the word in Liddell 
and Scott’s Lex. which will supply further information. 

§ 3. ‘Emotion is expressed, if insult (wanton outrage) (be what yo¥ 
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are describing), by the language of one in anger; if impiety or anything 
foul or base, by that of indignation and reluctance (hesitat’on) even to 
name (or mention) it; what is praiseworthy, by that of admiration; what 
is pitiable, in a low.tone and language, and so on for the rest in like 
manner’, With dyayévws and rarewvas supply Aéyorros. [For aoeBit nat 


_alcypa x.r.X., compare Dem. Or. 54 (xara Kévevos) § 9, kal ra ev dAda Kal 
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dyapevws| as in Plat. Phaedo 89 A, ‘approvingly, admiringly, with 
admiration’, ds 78€ws Kal evpevas Kal ayapévos Tov veavioxwy roy Adyor 
amedé~aro. The word is rare, and the meaning here has been doubted. 
Victorius, cum laetitza, ‘with delight or exultation’, Ruhnken ad Tim. 
p. 9, omnibus perpensis, inclines to the opinion that in Aristotle (that is, 
here: in Plato, it has the other meaning,) it signifies admirabiliter, mag- 
nifice, ‘admirably, so as to be admired’; which seems to me the least . 
likely of the three, 

rarewas] seems to combine Horace’s dolet sermone pedestri (A. P. 95) 
of the /anguage, with Cicero’s summissa voce [Orator § 56] of the fone of 
voice: a low tone in expressing pity is appropriate to both. 

§ 4. ‘This appropriate language (proper or peculiar to the emotion 
to be represented) also gives a plausible air to the facts (or statements 
under consideration): for the mind draws a false inference to the truth 


‘of the sfeaker (the reality of his emotion, azd hence to the truth of his 


statements), because every one under similar circumstances feels the 
same—so that they (the audience) are led to think, even though the fact 
is really not so, that the things (the facts of the case, the things under 
consideration) are as the speaker represents them (avra ¢yew gnoi, Buhle), 
and (besides this) the listener always has a fellow-feeling with one who 
speaks with emotion, everi though what he says is naught (worthless; 
proves nothing)’, 

oixela] comp. 2#/ra § 7, ovdpara olxeta rp E€et. 

wapadoyiferat x.t.A.) The fallacy is this. A speaker puts himself into a 
passion in describing some atrocity imputed to his opponent, assuming the 
tone of anger or virtuous indignation, which would #afurally be provoked 
by the act as described. People always sympathize with the expression of 
emotion, and the audience, knowing what it is to be angry themselves, and 
perceiving by reference to their own experience the ‘appropriateness’ of the 
language, tone, and gestures, to the true expression of the passion, draw 
from this the fallacious inference that the speaker must be in earnest, as 
they were when they were similarly affected, and sherefore that the facts 
that he states must be true: arguing from the truth of the delineation to 
the truth of the fact stated. | 

The logic of the fallacy is explained in de Soph. El. c. 5, 167 3 1 seq. 
It proceeds from the false assumption, in antecedent and consequent, 
that they are reciprocally convertible : that if a consequent always follows 
an antecedent the converse is likewise true, and that the consequent in- 
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‘ages and classes, with which the speaker must be previously acquainted, 


in order tq accommodate his general tone, and the opinions he expresses, 
to the tastes and dispositions of his audience, their political sentiments 
and such like: as for instance an audience of rich and poor, young and 
old, aristocratic and democratical, must be addressed each in a different 
tone and with different language, suitable to their several opinions and 
prejudices; and (3) what I have called the dramatic characters, which 
are treated only in the third book as belonging to style, and are still 
more important, and occupy a larger share of attention in poetry (espe- 
cially dramatic poetry)—and therefore in the Poetics xv—than in the prose 
of Rhetoric. These consist in the accurate representation of Jersonal 
character, as described by Horace, A. P. 114 seq. See also the 
instances given in the parallel passage, 111 16.9, above referred to. 
This is what is now called ‘keeping’, and seems to me to be totally 
distinct from the second, which refers to c/asses,; although the two have 
some points in common. The principal differences between them are 
that the latter describes Jersonal peculiarities, and is an ingredient of 
propriety of style: and the two are therefore treated in different parts 
of the work. The dramatic 760s, »orata oratio, does however in some 
inferior degree assist the argument, as Aristotle has just told us, and is 
a kind of dcifis ; it conveys a favourable impression of the accuracy of 
the speaker, and the truth of his description. 

‘By class I mean (according to age, different ages) the various 
ages of life, youth, manhood, old age; and (sexes) woman or man, and 


(natives of different countries) Lacedaemonian or Thessalian; and by 


states (moral states) those by which the character (or quality) of a 
man’s life is determined: for it is not every kind of sfate that determines 
the character of men’s lives’. “Eéis, an acquired, developed, permanent, 
habit, is a general term (opposed to &d@eors an incomplete and pro- 
gressive state, Categ.) and applicable to various states in men and things, 
physical as well as intellectual and moral, It is only the last two that 
determine the 40s. 

§ 7. ‘If therefore (the speaker) use the words (language) also appro- 
‘priate’ (olxeios, domestic: hence properly belonging to, things of one’s 
own: hence special, appropriate, &c) ‘to the (given) state, he will pro- 
‘duce this charactér (i.e. convey it to his speech) : for the clown’ (rustic, 
boor: aypoixos, country-bred, opposed to doretos, city-bred, polished, as 
urbanus to rusticus) ‘would not use the same language nor in the same 
way (sc. the same tone, pronunciation, action), as the educated gentle- 
man’, These are the two é£es of evrpameXia ‘easy, well-bred pleasantry’ 
‘and its opposite dypotia, ‘rusticity, boorishness’; the contrasted ‘con- 
Versational virtue and vice’, of Eth. Nic. 11 7, and Iv 14. Comp. Poet. 
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What follows is a note suggested by the preceding remarks upon the 
waOnrixh A€£cs, and not very closely connected with the immediate subject 
of ‘ propriety ’. 

‘The hearers are affected also in some degree (some impression is 
also made upon the audience) by what (a trick which) the speech-writers 
employ to a nauseous excess ; (the introduction viz. of such phrases as) 

“ Who doesn’t know ?” “ Everybody knows.” For the listener is shamed 
into an admission (of the fact) that he may be supposed to share (what 
is assumed to be) the feeling of “everybody else”’. 

On Aoyoypador, the paid writers of speeches for the use of plaintiff 
or defendant in the law-courts, a much-despised class, see note on | 
1111.7. Victorius supposes, in accordance with his preconceived opinion | 
of a still continued hostility between Aristotle and Isocrates, that the 
latter is here alluded to ; quoting four instances of it from Isocrates and 
two from Demosth. de Cor. This is hardly enough to sustain the charge. 
On this subject, see Introd. p. 41, foil. 

§ 8. Of propriety in the use of every réros and every ornament of 
style. ‘The seasonable and unseasonable’, fitness in regard to time, 
place, occasion, ‘is common alike to all the kinds’. This observation 
is thought by Victorius to be suggested by the ‘nauseous excess’ of 
the preceding section. 

§9. ‘Aremedy for every excess (exaggeration in style) is the notorious 
practice of speakers: a speaker, that is, should pronounce censure 
on himself beforehand (in anticipation of the possible disapprobation of 
the audience): for (¢hen, the exaggeration) is thought to be sound and 
right since the speaker himself is quite aware of what he is doing’. 

+d OpvAovperor] See note on Il 21. If. 

The reading of all MsS is spooemmAnrret, which the staunch Bekker 
and Spengel, the consistent adherent of A or A’, both retain. Nevertheless, 
the emendation mpoemmAnrres makes excellent sense, and its rival is 
decidedly inferior; and a passage of Quintilian, VIII 3. 37, which seems 
to have been copied from this of Aristotle and repeats his words, has (in 
the Greek words) wpoemtrAjocew 197 VmepBodn, and a little above, prae-: 
muniendum, which also seems to be a reminiscence of mpoemmAqrredy; 
Spalding (ad loc. Quint.) and Gesner approve, and Casaubon had 
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already suggested this emendation, and Stephens introduced it in his 
Lexicon. Supported by this evidence, and the common-sense view of the 
case, I venture to read mpoemtmAnrrev. The passage of Quintilian 
above referred to runs thus :—Z¢ si? quid periculosius finxisse vide- 
bimur, quibysdam remedits praemuniendum est, ut ita dicam; si 
licet dicere; quodam modo; permittite mihi sic uti. Quod idem 
etiam in its quae licentius translata erunt proderit, quae non tuto dict 
possunt. In quo non falli iudicium nostrum solicitudine ipsa mani- 
Jestum est. Qua de re Graecum illud elegantissimum est, quo pracct- 
pitur, mpoenindrAnocew (sic) rq vmepBodw. And again § 50, sed hoc guogue 
guum a prudentibus fit (érei ov AavOdves ye 6 troset), Of another doubtful 
use of pelwors. If we keep mpocemmaAnrrev, it is “to add something in 
the way of reprehension of oneself”’—so Vater ;—which certainly gives a 
fair sense. 

dAnOes is similarly used for ‘sound, substantial, genuine’, zu/ra 11. 10; 
comp. also Hor. Ep. 1 7. 98, AMediri se gquemque suo modulo et pede verum 
est, Ib. Ep. 1 12.23. Liv. 1 48, HI 40. 

§ 10. The greatest care and pains are always requisite to give ¢ the 
speech an artless, natural, and unstudied character; the rule ars est 
celare artem is of the utmost importance in effecting the end and object 
of a speech, persuasion or conviction. See, for instance, III 2. 4, §; 8.1. 
This applies equally to proportion, as an element of propriety. It has 
been laid down that a certain proportion (or resemblance) of style, tone, 
and manner to the subject is always to be observed: but this, if carried 
too far, will defeat its own object; the study will appear, and the suspicions 
of the hearers will be aroused. For instance, there is a proportion in the 
tone of voice and manner of delivery, in the expression of features and 
the action, to the subject of the words delivered : these however should 
not be all employed at once: if the words have a Aarsh sound—ox«Anpa 
dvopara are. exemplified by Hermogenes wep) i8edv, a’, rept rpaxvrnros, 
p.. 236, 11 300 (Rhet. Gr. Spengel), by drapros, fuaprrev, €yvap we, &c., and 
again, Ib. B’, (II 359), by a line from Homer in which dyxas uapmrre, both 
of them objectionable on this ground, occur together. “The voice and 
the features and the rest should not be made to assume a harsh expres- 
sion, else the study becomes apparent—it will give the composition a stiff 
and studied appearance, make it look affected and overdone: whereas, if 
one or two of them are made to correspond, and the rest not, the same 
effect is produced, whilst the artifice escapes detection”. Introd. 
pp. 301, 2. Compare on this subject, Cic. de Or. 111 57. 216. 

‘Further, not to employ all these proportions (or correspondences) 
together; for by the observance of this precept (following this rule) the 
listener is deluded (i.e. the art is disguised). I mean, to take an instance 
if the words used are harsh (in sound), not to (extend the harshness) to 
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the tone of voice and the features and the other appropriate (correspond- 
ences or proportions)’: (we must supply here either ypjoba: from 
xpycacGa preceding ; or, ad sensum, from oxdnpa 9, oxAnpornta mpoadepecy, 
or something else similar), ‘Otherwise the true character of each of 
them (their studied and artificial character, wéwAagOas supra 2. 4) becomes 
manifest’. 

Vahlen, in his observations on the Rhetoric, Zrans. Vienn. Acad, 
p. 144 (already referred to), says, that nothing else can be implied in rots 
Ggporrovew than the adaptation of voice and feature to subject, already 
specified; and therefore proposes to strike out xai before rois apporrovoww 
so that rois dpporrovow may be connected with, not distinguished from, 
the two preceding. This seems to me quite unnecessary. Besides the 
two proportions specified by Aristotle, there is at all events vroxpiors, 
appropriate action or gesticulation, that may be brought into correspond- 
ence; and also the mode of delivery may be distinguished—at all events 
for the nonce—from the other three. And he adds a similar objection 
to another perfectly innocent xai, in I 15.28, cat ws ovros x.r.A., the sense 
(as I have explained it in the paraphrase of the Introduction) being at 
least equally good with, as without, the conjunction, 

In the succeeding clause—which guards against a possible misappre- 
hension of the foregoing, as though it were meant that a// this kind of 
adaptation should be avoided, and intimates that the mean is to be 
observed here as everywhere else ; that we do not rush into the opposite 
extreme, like those who dum vitant stulti vitia in contraria currunt—the 
connexion of thought might seem to require that day 3¢ and day ovp 
should change places. If the two clauses, day d3¢, day ovv, are to be 
connected in sense, we require some kind of opposition, expressed by a 
restrictive or adversative particle such as pévrot, 8¢, or adda, to establish 
this, and not one that conveys an inference or consequence, which does 
xot follow from the foregoing. 

‘But if (the speaker introduce) one and omit the other (make the 
adaptation in some cases, in others not), he does the same thing (really has 
recourse to study and art) and yet escapes detection. So then’, (it results 
in a general way from all this,) or, ‘well then—as I say—if things soft and 
mild (for instance, the expression of compassion) be represented by a 
harsh tone and language, or harsh things in soft tone and language (so 
Victorius), it (the expression or things expressed) loses all its plausibility 
(or power of persuasion)’. If ov» be retained, it must be understood (I 
think) as I have rendered it. There will be no connexion between the 
clause which it introduces and that which immediately precedes it, and 
ody will be a mere continuative, as in the narrative use of pé» ov»—the 
inferential, as with our then, having degenerated into a éemporad sense, 
denoting mere continuation or succession. The clause will then be a sort 
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of general conclusion from all that has been said in this section on the 
adaptation of delivery to subject-matter. di@avoy, see III 3. 4. 

§ 11. ‘Compound words, epithets’ (including descriptive additions of 
more than one word) ‘more than one (several), and strange (foreign, 
unusual) words, are most appropriate to the language of emotion: an 
angry man may be forgiven (excused) for saying a wrong heaven-high, 
or for calling it colossal’. I have translated caxdy ‘wrong’, on the suppo- 
sition that the speaker is a complainant in a court of justice, and that the 
‘evil’ at which he is so indignant is some ¢zjustice or wrong done to 
him by the defendant, against whom he is inveighing. | 

ovpavopnxes] is an example of a dirAoty Svoua, meddprov of a Eévoy. 
Comp. III 3.2, where méAwpos (the alternative form) is cited as an 
: instance of a yA@rra, an antiquated or barbarous term that requires 
' explanation. Isocrates, epl dvriddoews § 134, has used the former 
! word quite in cold blood, rd 8€ xaropOwbev ovpavounxes mromcovow, 

‘your success they will exalt as high as heaven’. Aristophanes has it as 
lan epithet of g@avj, Nub. 357, and again of «Aéos, 459, in a chorus. 
' Herod., 11. 138, of excessively tall trees, and so Hom., Od. v. 239, of a 
| pine. Aesch., Agam. 92, of the beacon-light, in the sapodos of the chorus, 

With épycfouérp «.r.A. comp. III 11.16, where vmepBodai, the figure 
hyperbole, or any excess or extravagance, is said to be most used by 
mien in anger, and is illustrated by two quotations from Homer. Also 
Hermog., rept idedv a’. (Rhet. Gr. Spengel, II 302.3) mept opodpornros 
(vehemence), quotes a number of instdnces of this exaggerated language 
and long compound words from Demosthenes when he was affecting 
indignation, fazBecopayos, de Cor.§ 139, ypapparoxigeay, Ib. 209. ‘Nearly 
the whole of the speech against Aristogeiton,” he says, “is a specimen of 
this vehement language”: and then proceeds to illustrate it from his 
other writings: [the speeches against Aristogeiton are, however, un- 
doubtedly spurious. ] 

‘And also (this kind of language may be used) when (the speaker) 
has fairly’ (/é¢. already, by this time, ¢hez and not till then: on this use 
of #8, ofw, ovxérs, see note on I 1.7) ‘overmastered (got into his 
power) his audience, and worked them up into a fit (raised them to the 
height) of enthusiasm, either by praise or blame or indignation, or love 
(which he has assumed towards them); as Isocrates also (as well as 
others, xat) does in his Panegyric, at the end: @ypn 8€ Kat yvopn’. 

This is, as usual, a misquotation; Isocrates wrote, Paneg. § 186, 
yyy 8 cal pvypny (Aristotle ought not to have forgotten this, for it is 
a striking case of dpzotoréXevroy, or rhyming termination, one of the new 
figures introduced into Rhetoric by Gorgias and his school): yynv 8€ xad 
penpnv xal dd£av moony ria xp7 vopilew ff Cavras efew  reAevrnoavras 
maraneipety rovs év rotovros Tois Epyots apiorevoavras ; It is in fact a finely 
written sentence. 

- ‘And again, of rwes érAnoav x.r.d. (Paneg. § 96, another striking sen- 
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tence): for men (in general) give utterance to such language in their 
enthusiasm (the language of inspiration), and therefore (the audience) 
also being themselves in a similar state of feeling (having been brought 
thereto by the orator) are plainly ready to accept and approve of it’. 

[It is worth noticing that @rAnoay, ‘in that they drooked to &c.’, is 
characteristic of foetic usage, and is rare in Attic prose: though found 
in Xenophon, Cyrop. Ill 1. 2, ovxére @rAn els yeipas é€AOeiv. The cor- 
responding prose form is érdApqoay, which indeed is the manuscript 
reading in Isocrates l.c. and is corrected by the editors from the present 
passage and Dionysius Halic. de adm. vi dicendi in Dem. c. 4o.] 

€xn] Comp. Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr.s.v. “rovs dxpoards, auditores occu- 
patos tenere, obsedisse oratione. Ar. Rhet. III 7, ubi permutat cum r@ 
¢rOovoraca, extra se rapere.” [Cicero, Orator § 210, 2d autem (numerosa 
oratio) tum valet cum ts gui audit ab oratore iam obsessus est ac tenetur; 
and (for gray wowjoy évOovoracas) compare ib. § 99, sé ts non praeparatis 
auribus inflammare rem cocpit, furere apud sanos et quasi inter sobrios 
bacchari vinolentus videtur.| 

The careless introduction of the superfluous re after @6éyyovra:, re- 
peated infra c. 11.7, ro Te yap Thy apyny «.r.A., is abundantly illustrated 
by Shilleto, Dem. de F. L., critical note on § 176, ray re yap eipnyny 
«.7.d., including this passage amongst his instances. [See Bonitz, Zett- 
schrift f. Oest. Gymn. 1867, pp. 672—682, quoted in Judex Aritstotelicus 
s.v. re, ad fin., where, amongst other passages, a reference is given to 
Pol. vil 14 § 6, 1333 @ I, row re yap péAAXovra Kades apxew apxOqvai act 
deity xperoy. | 

‘ This also accounts for the fitness of this kind of language for poetry, 
because poetry is inspired. It must therefore (be used) either in the way 
above described, or with irony, as Gorgias did, and (in) the passages of 
Plato’s Phaedrus’, The ‘passages’ referred to are 23}? D, day dpa 
woddaus vuphdAnmros...yévopa, yn Oavmanys’ Ta vuy yap ovKérs woppw 
dbupdp Ber POeyyoua, alluding to the exaggerated and enthusiastic ex- 
pressions with which Socrates had been inspired by the local in- 
fluence; in particular to the rhapsody at the conclusion of his speech, 
éppepives pecbcica vixnoaca dywyy «.r.A., and 241 E, ovx joGov... 
ore 9bn éxn POeyyouas, GAXr’ ovxérs SOvpapPBous, xal ravra Weywr; dav 8 
éwasveiy Toy Erepoy dp$ewpat, ri pe ofer wounoety ; dp’ ola Sri vw ray Nuppoy... 
sades erOovorace ; 

A specimen of Gorgias’ irony is found in Ar. Pol. 111 2, 1275 4 26, 
Topyias pév ody 6 Acovrivos, Ta pév (ows dropay tra & elpwvevopevos, en, 
xabcwep SApous elvas Tous Uno Tey CApowoLdy WenoINnpévous, OVTH Kai Aaptocaious 
Tous Uwe Tay Snuovpyay wewoinpevous’ elvat yap Tiwas AapioceaswMotous, SO 
read, with Schneider, for Aapsrvowoous retained by Bekker. “Aristotle 
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refers to an ingenious evasion of an awkward question. Whilst Gorgias 
was in Thessaly, where he seems to have spent a considerable time at 
Larissa, some Thessalian, who had no doubt heard his boast that he was 
able and ready to answer any question upon any subject, took him at 
his word, and asked him what constituted a citizen.—This is the consti- 
tutional question which gives occasion to Aristotle’s quotation.—Partly in 
jest, and partly because he was really at a loss, he replied, that citizens 
were made by citizen-manufacturers: as the vessels made by mortar- 
manufacturers were mortars, so those made by the Larissaean-manu- 


_ facturers were Larissaean citizens’ or Larissaeans: for there were such 


people as Aaptoaaomowi. Aaptooa, besides the Thessalian city, denotes 
also some kind of kettle or other cooking-utensil, The reply is much the 
same as if some one being asked, What makes a citizen of the town of 
Sandwich ? were to answer, ‘a cook, for he is a sandwich-maker’; and is 
no bad specimen of the way in which Gorgias most likely fulfilled his 
promise of solving any problem whatsoever that was proposed to him. 
It may be doubted whether, as Schneider supposes, there is also an am- 
biguity in 8npsovpyav: the word bears also the sense of a magistrate, as 
the grammarians tell us, especially in Doric states. Larissa was not a 
Doric state: but we learn from K. O. Miiller, Dov. Bk. 11 ch. 8. 5 ; from 
Thuc. V 17, éy Mavriveig of 8npsovpyot nat 1 BovAy...€v”HAsds of Bn. xad of 
Ta Té\n Exovres, and from a (doubtful) letter of Philip, Dem. de Cor. § 157, 
TleAorovynciwv rots 8ny.; that the use of the term was not confined to 
these, and Aristotle applies it to ‘magistrates’ in general, Pol. vI (IV), 
4, 1291 2 34. See further on this subject, Miller’s Dorians, u.s.”. From 
a note in Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. Vol. 11 No. Vit p. 80, 
with additions [see also p. 180 of Thompson’s edition of the Gorgias} 


CHAP. VIII. 

On rhythm in Prose. 

In the paraphrase of the Introduction I have already given an out- 
line of the contents of this chapter and their connexion, with references 
and some details, pp. 303—306. And on rhythm in general, and its appli- 
cation to prose, there is an Appendix (C), pp. 379—392; in which is a 
full account of its original and derived significations in the first part, and 
of its distinction from pérpov in the second. The commentary on this 
chapter will therefore deal principally with the details of the language, 
allusions, and such particulars as require explanation, which are omitted 
in the paraphrase. 

In the fragments of Isocrates’ réyyn, collected by Benseler in the 
Teubner series, Vol. 11 p. 276, we have the following, fragm. 4—cited from 
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wart) pvOue, padcora lauSixp f} rpoxaix@. The first of these precepts is in 
entire agreement with Aristotle, § 1; the disagreement of the second with 
the statements of § 4 is equally striking. It seems from what is said of 
‘Thrasymachus and the paean in § 4, that the subject of prosaic rhythm 
was not included in the réyva: of himself and the succeeding writers on 
Rhetoric. It does not appear even in the Rhet. ad Alex. Cicero, de Or. 
Ill 44. 173, attributes to Isocrates the first introduction of ‘numbers’ into 
prose composition. 

Dionysius de Comp. Verb. c. 25 (p. 197 R.) refers to this chapter of 
Aristotle in support of his observations on rhythm in prose. His own 
opinions on the subject are given, pp. 195, 6. 

References are made by Cicero to this chapter (§ 4 et seq.), de Or. I 
47. 182, 183, in the course of his dissertation on rhythm, from § 171 foll. 
The same subject is treated, Orat. c. LXIII 212 seq. The various 
rhythms heroic, iambic, trochaic, &c. are discussed in c, LXIV, where 
Aristotle’s opinions, as expressed in this chapter, are twice referred to, 
§§ 215,218 In §214 we have, temeritas ex ¢ribus brevibus et longa est, 
quem (sc, paeanem) Arisfoteles ut optimum probat, aquo dissentio. Cicero 
is referring to this chapter, from which the other references are taken: and 
as this is not found there, he must be either quoting inexactly, from 
memory, or perhaps confounding Aristotle’s opinion on the point with 
that of one of the other rhetoricians whom he mentions, § 218. There is 
likewise an incorrectness in the opinion which he there attributes to 
Aristotle, that the paean is, aptissimus orationi vel orienti vel mediae : 
Aristotle says nothing of the ‘ middle’ of the sentence. 

Compare also, Demetrius sep) éppnveias, wep) peyadomperods, § 38 
seq. (Khet. Gr. Spengel, 111 270—273) who also refers thrice to this chapter 
of the Rhetoric. Quint. 1x 4.45 seq. There are references to this ch. in 
§§ 87, 88. 

On the abuse of rhythm, which degrades and is incompatible with 
the sublime, there is a short chapter in Dionysius epi dwous, c. 41. 

§1. ‘The structure (figure, fashion) of the language (i.e. prose com- 
position) should be neither metrical (run into verse)? nor entirely without 
measure or rhythm; for the one has no power of persuasion, because it is 
thought to be artificial (supra, c. 2.4, wewdaopéves), and at the same time 

1 A remarkable instance of this defect in composition is quoted by Twining 
"on Poet., note 36, p. 209, from Dr Smith’s System of Optics—where, as he 
truly says, one would least expect to find such a thing—the beginning of Bk. 
1c. 2 § 47, Where parallel rays Come contrary ways And fall upon opposite sides. 
This is decidedly more metrical than a parallel instance in one of Dr Whewell's 
treatises on Mechanics, Hence no force however great, Can stretch a cord how- 
ever fine, Into an horizontal line, Which is accurately straight [Whewell’s Afechanscs 
I p. 44, ed. 1819, Facetiae Cantabrigienses p. 162]. Quintilian is particularly 
indignant at this introduction of a verse into prose writing: versum tn oratione 
freri multo foedissimum est, totum; sed etiam in parte deforme, 1X 4.72. [For 
iambic verses in the prose of Isocrates, see Paneg. § 170, éxpyy yap avrovs elxep 
gear Sic and Spengel’s Artium Scriplores, pp. 152—4-] 
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also diverts (the hearers’ attention, from the main subject or the proof of 
the fact): for it makes him attend to the recurrence of the similar 
cadence. And so (the audience anticipate the answering or recurring 
cadence) just as the children anticipate the answer to the herald’s sum- 
mons, “ Whom does the freedman choose for his attorney? and the answer 
is, Cleon” ’, ; 

érirporos one who is charged or entrusted with the management of 
his case, or of any business as deputy for another; procurator, émerpdrots 
Kaicapos, Plut. Praec. Ger. Reip. c. 17, 813 E, ds atras peéy ovx érepeAnOn 
rovrwy, 6 8 éritpotros MiAvas, ‘his man of business, deputy, agent’. 

On Cleon’s self-assumed functions of public prosecutor and poor 
man’s advocate, see Grote, Hist. Gr. ch. Liv, Vol. VI. p. 667 seq. An 
example in Arist. Ran. 569, (one of the tavern-keepers says,) {6c 37 
xdAecov rov mpoorarny Kréwva pot, (and the other) ov & fuory’, edvrep ém- 
TUxNs, ‘YrépBodov, i” avrov émirpivvopeyv: from which Mr Grote draws his 
inferences as to the real nature of Cleon’s misrepresented policy. The 
children, in the illustration, are so accustomed to the invariable reply to 
the herald’s proclamation, for an attorney or deputy to plead some freed- 
man’s cause—who by law was not allowed to speak for himself in court— 
that they have learned to say ‘Cleon’ whenever the question is asked. 
It has not been noticed that this story is told in the present tense, as if 
the children were in the habit of doing this in Aristotle’s own time. Can 
it be meant that the custom had been handed down from generation to 
generation for a century or so after Cleon’s death? If so, it 1s a very 
remarkable fact. 

With the opening words of the chapter, comp. Cic. Orat. LI 172, Js 
(Aristoteles) zgztur versum in oratione vetat esse, numerum tubet. Ib. 
§ 189, of verses unintentionally introduced by the orator in his speech, 
Inculcamus per imprudentiam...versus; vitiosum genus, et longa animi 
provistone fugiendum, With amidavoy x.r.d., comp. Ib. LXII 209, Sz enim 
semper utare (these studied arts and tricks of rhetoric), guum satietatem 
adfert tum quale sit etiam ab imperitis agnoscitur. Detrahit praeterea 
actionis dolorem, aufert humanum sensum actorts, tollit funditus veritatem 
et fidem... LXV 220, Multum interest utrum numerosa sit, td est, similis | 
numerorum an plane e numeris constet oratio. Alterum st fit, tntolera- 
bile vitium est; alterum nisi fit, dissipata et inculta et fluens est oratio. 

§ 2, ‘That (composition) which is (entirely) devoid of rhythm (has 
no measure) is indefinite (or, unlimited), but it ought to be limited, only 
not by metre (like verse): for the infinite (indefinite, unlimited) is dis- 
pleasing and (i.e. because it) cannot be known. But everything is 
defined (or limited) by number; and the umber (numerus in both its 
senses) of the structure of the language (prose composition) is rhythm, 
of which metres are so many sections’, Here we pass for a moment into 


| Platonic metaphysics. The doctrine of the formless, vague, indefinite, 
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unlimited, infinite of more or less, of degree; into which ro pérpcoy order, 
harmony, measure, symmetry, law—the mean—are introduced by the 
limiting wépas, the defnzize principle; coming originally from the Pytha- 
goreans, is adopted and expounded by Plato in the Philebus, 23 E et seq. 
The principle is applied to the numbers or measures of music and com- 
position, verse and prose, 26 A, dy d€ cf&ei xai Bapet (the tones of music) 
cat raxei wal Bpadet, awreipotrs ovat, dp ov ravra éyytyvopeva ravra (rd 
wépas xal TO drretpov) Gua mwépas Te dmretpydcaro kal povoixyy cupwacay redew- 
sara fuveorjoaro; From him Aristotle undoubtedly borrowed his con- 
ception of rhythm, as he did likewise his grand division of vAn, the 
informis materia, the potential, unenergized matter, the material cause of 
all things; and Acyos, the formal cause, that which gives form and sub- 
stance to the brute matter, energizes or realizes it into complete exist- 
ence, and is the original design, or conception in the mind of the Creator, 
the ‘what it was to be’, ro ri fv eivac: and also his doctrine of the 
‘mean’. With dyvworoy rd dretpoy, compare Anal. Post. A 24, (864 5,] 
gore 3 7 pey Greipa ovK émtornra, 7 8é wenépavra émiornrd. Metaph. B 4, 
999 @ 27, ray aweipwv mas evdexeras AaBety emiornunv; K.T.X. 

On ré GppvOuov arépayrov, Compare Cic. Orator, LXVIII 228, Hanc 
igitur, stve compositionem sive perfectionem sive numerum vocart placet, 
adhibere necesse est, st ornate velis dicere, non solum, quod att Aristoteles 
et Theophrastus, ne infinite feratur ut flumen oratio, seq. On pvOpos, 
pérpov, ‘measure of time’, Ib. § 227, sonantium omnium quae metiri 
aurthus DOssuUMUS. 

wepaiverat...aptOuq@ wavra] This axiom is doubtless derived ultimately 
from the Pythagoreans, who traced the laws of the universe in numbers 
and mathematical symbols. Kai mavra ya pay ra ytyveckopeva apiOpov 
Zxovrt, ov yap oloy re ovdey ote vonOjpev ovTe yvooOjper dvev rovTe, ap. 
Stobaeum, Béckh, Philolaos, p. 58. “The finite in number is the cal- 
culable, that which the mind can grasp, and handle; the infinite is the in- 
calculable, that which baffles the mind, that which refuses to reduce itself , 
to law, and hence remains unknowable.” Grant, Essay on Ar. Ethics, : 
p. 202 (1st ed. (p. 252, 3rd ed.]). Probl x1x 38, pudp@p 8€ xaipoper dca ro 
yrepipow xal reraypévoy dpiOpov exer, Kal Kiveiy npas TeTaypévws’ oixevorépa 
yap  reraypérn ximmots pice Tis draxrov, doTe xal xara duow paddop. 
This illustrates andés...76 dmweipor. With pudpos...ov ra pérpa rynrd, 
comp. Poet. IV 7, ra yap pérpa ort popia trav pvOpav ori, havepor' i.e. 
metres, verses or systems of verses, are definite lengths or sections, into 
which the indefinite matter of rhythm is as it were cut. Similarly it is 
said, III 9.3, that the period and all metres are measured by number. 

§ 3. ‘From this it may be inferred that the specch (i.e. prose com- 
position) should have rhythm, but not metre ; otherwise it will be a poem 
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(verse-composition). Its rhythm however should not be exactly and 
nicely finished’: (i.e. with exact and systematic accuracy so as to be 
continuous, and pervade the whole structure of the writing. The de- 
scription of prose rhythm by Hermogenes, rep idedy a’, Introd. p. 391, 
Appendix on pudpos, will serve as a commentary on this and péype rov) : 
‘and this will be effected if it be only carried up to a certain point (and 
there stop short; left incomplete and irregular; not finished and sys- 
tematic, like verse)’. 

§4. ‘Of (the three) rhythms, the heroic (hexameter, epic) is (too) 
stately (or solemn), and deficient in conversational harmony’. By using 
the word ‘harmony’, I have left it open whether we are to understand 
by dppovla ‘harmony’ in its ordinary musical sense—in which case the 
meaning will be ‘that particular kind of harmony which is adapted to 
ordinary conversation’, the language of common life, and 22 /erior to that 
of the heroic rhythm—a somewhat non-natural interpretation; or in the 
primary, more general sense of the word, ‘an adaptation or fitting of 
parts into an organized whole’, which with Aexrinys will signify ‘ deficient 
in conversational structure’, in an adaptation of parts fitted for conversa- 
tion (Dionysius uses dppovia as equivalent to Aéks, for-style of compo- 
sition); the iambic is the very language of the vulgar, and therefore of 
all measures the iambic is most frequently uttered in common speech (or 
conversation); but it wants (the acquisition of, yeréo6a:) solemnity and 
dignity and the power (or faculty) of striking. The trochaic is too 
farcical (has too much of the comic dance about it; reminds one of its 
indecency and buffoonery!: is totally devoid of all dignity and sobriety, 
too light and lively): this is shown by the trochaic tetrameters, for the 
tetrameter is a tripping (running, rolling) measure. 

6...ypo0s|] The ‘heroic’ measure, also called ‘ dactylic’, ‘hexameter’, 
‘epic’, including the spondaic and anapaestic, is one of the three kinds 
of rhythm, its dass, Bao.—corresponding to the ‘feet’ in metre—ex- 
pressing the ratio of equality 1:1. See further on the doctrine and 
ratios of rhythm, in the Appendix on that subject, Introd. p. 387, foll. 
where the statements of the following sections are illustrated. The 
epithet oepvos has been already applied to it in III 3.3; Dionysius, de 
Isocr. Iud. c. 11 (p. 557. 3, Reiske), designates it by the similar epithet 
peyadorpenés. Comp. Poet. XXII 9, rd npwixoy oracipdraroy nal dyxe- 
déoraroy Tay péTpoy. 

oepvos Kal Nexrixos kal dppovias S€opevos is the vulgata lectio. But to say 
that the heroic or hexameter measure—Homer’s verses for instance—are 
deficient in harmony is absurd in itself, and contradictory to the evidence - 
of our own ears, and all ancient authority: at all events Dionysius was not 

1 This may Zossibly be included in the meaning of the word eve: but if so, it 
is quite subordinate. In the references from other authors it is predominant. 

3 rpoxepos puv0uds, There are some bars in the overture to Auber’s Bronze 
/Torse, which, to those who are acquainted with it, will perfectly represent the 
measure of trochaic tetrameter, and illustrate the epithet here used, implying a 
light, tripping, metre. 
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was accompanied by verses in the trochaic tetrameter, and these are 
identified ; and all that is implied here by the term is the lightness, the 
want of gravity and dignity, and the dancing tripping measure, afterwards 
expressed by rpoxepos ; as we see also in the passages of Cic. and Quint. 
This character always belonged to the tetrameter ; and hence we are told 
that the dithyrambs, from which Tragedy took its rise, were originally 
written in this measure, which was afterwards exchanged for the iambic, 
+ the metre nearest to the language of ordinary conversation, when the 
dialogue had been introduced, and Tragedy assumed a regular form. To 
re perpow (of Tragedy) é« rerpapyérpou iauBetoy éyévero’ 1d peév yap mporov 
rerpapéerp éxpavro da ro carupiKyy Kai dpxnortkwrépay eivas THY Toinow, 
Aé£ews BE yevonerns avr) 4 Pvots Ta olkeioy pérpov evpey’ padtora yap 
Nexrixoy Tov péerpoyv TO iapBetoy €or (Poet. IV 19). Comp. Rhet. II 1.9. 

These rhythms being set aside, (they are in fact reducible to two, the pro- 
portions 1 :1,and 2 : 1,iambus and trochee,~—and —~ respectively) the third 
‘the paean remains, the use of which began with Thrasymachus, though 
he and his followers couldn’t tell what it was (did not know how to . 
define it), The paean’ is the third (of the rhythms) and closely con- 
nected with the preceding: for it has the ratio of three to two (3 : 1, 
three short, and one long syllable equal to two short), whilst the others 
have that of one to one (dactyl, spondee, anapaest), and two to one 
(iambus and trochee), severally. And one and a half ( : 1, the ratio 
of the paean) is connected with these (two) ratios [‘next to’ both ratios, 
i.e. the mean between the two extremes, 1: 1 and 2:1], and that is the 
paean’. On this see Introd. Appendix on puépos, pp. 387, 8. The paeonic 
ratio includes also the bacchius and cretic. These three ratios are the 
Baces of the three measures. 

§5. ‘Now all the rest (of the pvdyoi) are to be discarded, not only 
for the reasons already mentioned, but also because they are metrical 
(too suggestive of the cadence of regular verse): but the paean is to be 
adopted: for it is the only one of the rhythms named which cannot be 
made into a regular verse, and therefore (the use of it) is most likely 
to escape detection’. amo pdvou yap «.r.r., that is, it is an element of 
rhythm, not metre. Hermann, Elem. doctr. metr. 11 19, de vers. Cret. 
(near the beginning of the chapter), has a criticism of this passage which 


1 Aristotle writes wa:dy: Cicero, facan in the Orator, and acon in the de 
Oratore: Quintilian, facon. 
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Aevxds and -Av«yn. [In G. Curtius’ Greek Etymology, § 88 XNevxos and dpcpe- 
Avan, and § 89 Avxos, no such connexion is suggested. ] 

Brandis is Anonynrus’ [Philologus Iv. 1} reads * Aadoyerds”, eira, 
“ Auxie Exaepye”. 

Victorius has noted that this and the following quotation are both 
commencements of paeans to Apollo, from which the name of the metre 
is derived : and each of them exemplifies the ‘ paean at the beginning’, 

‘“ Golden-haired Archer son of Zeus”. The other, the opposite to this, 
in which three short syllables form the beginning, and the long one comes 
at the end. “After earth and its waters, night obscured (blotted out) 
ocean”’. In the Greek line there are four pure paeans, all of this con- 
struction ~~~-—: but Ar. appears to quote it as an exemplification only 
of this form of paean in the last place of the verse, or rhythm. 

é& évavrias)=évavriws, or évavrioy, ex opposito. Polit. VIII (V) 11, 1314 
@ 31, o & érepos cyedav && evavrias Exes rois elpnuevois rhy émeéAecay. 
Herod. VII 225, of pew €& dvavrins émomopevor. Thucyd. IV 33, €€ evar 
rias ovrot xabearnxeaay, ‘opposite’, opposed to éx mAayiov. Ep.ad Titum ii. 
8, 6 é€ dvavrias. &€ evavriov is the more usual form. The ellipse to be 
supplied is according to Bos, Ed/é~s. p. 325 (562, ed. Schiifer), yapas, 
corrected to dpxjs by Schafer ad loc., q. v.,. where several instances of the 
omission of that word are produced. But the ellipse of 68ds, in one or other 
of its cases, is very much more common than that of y#pa or dpyx#f, in the 
formation of adverbs and quasi-adverbs in the feminine, genitive, dative 
and accusative; such as 7) rq ravry ryde exeivy GAAy et sim.—a large num- 
ber of instances of these three varieties of the ellipse of odds is collected 
under that head in the work referred to, pp. 188—192; and at p. 192 init. 
én’ évayrias pépecOa is rightly inserted among them by Leisner (one of 
the earlier editors). 

‘And this makes a (true and proper) end: for’ (yap: the reason of 
this, that the long syllable zs required for the end, may be inferred from 
the consideration that follows of the incompleteness, &c. of the short 
syllable) ‘the short syllable by reason of its incompleteness makes (the 
rhythm appear) mutilated (cut prematurely short)’, Cic. Orator, §§ 214, 
215, 218, u.s, , 
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cohoScv] truncus, de Soph. El. 17, 176 a 40, daa ph cadds adda Kodo- 
Bes éperara, xapd rovro ovpBaives o Edeyxos. Poste, ‘elliptical.’ For 
other examples see the Lexicons. 

‘ But the (sentence or period) should be broken off (brought abruptly 
to a close) and the end marked by the long syllable—not (however) by 
the scribe (or copyist), nor by a marginal annotation (marking the end of 
the sentence), but by the measure itself’. a with the accusative, which 
indicates the cause or motive, (not the medium, channel or means, which 
is da with genitive,) here implies that the indication of the end of the 
sentence should not be dwe to the scribe or his marks, stops, or what 
not, but solely to the rhythm: that the end should appear by the abrupt 
close of ¢haé. | 

wapaypady, a by-writing, or marginal annotation. That these were 
occasionally sfops appears from our use of the word ‘ paragraph’: just as \ 
the words that we use for sfops, comma, colon, period, originally repre- 
sented members of the period or the whole period itself. Victorius aptly 
quotes, Cic. Orat. c. LXVIII § 228 (already referred to), guod ait Aristoteles et 
Theophrastus, ne infinite feratur ut flumen oratio, quae non aut spiritu 
pronunciantis aut interductu librarii, sed numero coacta debet insistere. 
And to the same effect de Orat. III 44.173, where the /:brariorum notae 
are again mentioned. Victorius also cites Isocr. Antid. § 59—to the | 
clerk of the supposed court—dpfdpevos dro rijs napaypadas dvayvab: K.7.d. 
Ernesti Lex. Zech. Gr.s.v. [In the papyrus of the Funeral Oration of | 
Hyperides, preserved in the British Museum, and edited in fac-simile 
by Professor Churchill Babington, the approach of the end of a sentence 
is indicated by a short interlinear dash below the first word of the line 
in which the sentence is about to close. ] 

§ 7. ‘So this subject, that the composition should be rhythmical, 
and not altogether without rhythm, and what rhythms, and how con- 
structed, make style rhythmical, is finished and done with’. 


CHAP. IX. 

We now come to another kind of dppovia, the adaptation of the 
several parts of the sentence to one another in order to its fit composi. 
tion (afta compositio, Cic. [de Orat. 111 52. 200]), shewn in the arrangement 
of its words and subordinate clauses. The subject of the chapter is 
accordingly the period and its construction; and some of its leading 
figures—those originally introduced by Gorgias and his school—are 
illustrated by several examples from Isocrates’ Panegyricus. 
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Of the two principal varieties of style, the elpdyeyvn and xareorpap- 
péevn Ae€kts, the latter more usually called mepiodicy, the style of Demo- 
sthenes, Isocrates, and the more finished rhetoricians, there is a detailed 
account in the Introduction, in the analysis of this chapter, p. 306 seq. 
So that we may at once pass on to the translation, and the particular 
points of interest and difficulty that the text offers. On Dionysius’ dis- 
tinction of three varieties of style, see p. 306, note 4.. On the elpopém 
Aes, the earlier style of Hecataeus, Herodotus and the Aoyoypdda, see 
p- 307, and 306, note 5; and on dvaBodui, to which this style of prose is 
compared, p. 307 note 1. The opposite style, 7 xareorpappévn, is de- 
scribed at length, pp. 308—310. See Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr.s. v. cvotpé- 
dew. For a good description of both, following Aristotle, see Demetr. 
wept épunveias § 12. : ; 

§ 1. ‘The style must be either /oose and concatenated’ (the sentences 
loosely strung together, connected solely by connecting particles, as 8¢, 
cai, like onions on a string) ‘and one only by the connecting particle, like 
the preludes in the dithyrambs, or close and compact (i.e. periodic) and 
resembling the (regular) antistrophes of the old lyric poets’, Pindar 
Arion, Stesichorus, and the like. The last of the three is said to have 
owed his new name of Stesichorus—his original name was Tisias—to his 
having been the first to bring the chorus to a stand, make it stationary, 
for a time at least; and give it order, regularity, symmetry, and dignity. 
This is also attributed to Arion. 

§ 2. ‘Now the loose style is the ancient (original) one. “This is 
the setting forth of the researches of Herodotus of Thurii.” This style 
which was formerly universal is now confined to a few. By /oose I mean 
that which has no end in itself except the completion of the subject 
under discussion. And it is displeasing by reason of its endlessness (or 
indefinite length or character, supra c. 8. 2); for every one desires to 
have the end distinctly in view’, Quintilian, VIII 5. 27, thus describes 
the eipopem rekis, soluta fere oratio, et e singulis non membris sed 
Srustis collata, structura caret. Cicero, Or. LV 186, notices the want of 
‘numbers’ in Herodotus and his predecessors: which may possibly 
include the periodic structure of sentences; as Aristotle does, infra § 3, 
apOpor Exee 1 €v meprodors AEEcs. 

‘Hpoddrov Govpiov] This appears to be the reading of all Mss, 
except that A® has @vpiov. Herodotus did actually join. the colony 
established at Thurium in 443 (Clinton, /. A. sub anno 443, col. 3), 
and was thence sometimes called a Thurian from this his second 
birthplace. So Strabo, XIV c. 2, (Caria,) p. 657, of Halicarnassus ; 
dv8pes 8€ yeyovaow €£ avris ‘Hpddoros re 6 ovyypadevs, ov Sorepoy 
CGovpiov éxddrecay, d1a TO Kotwwrvnocat THs eis Coupiovs amotxias. Plut. de 
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exilio, c. 13, rd 8¢, “‘Hpoddrou ‘AXtxapvaooéws iaropins amodekts 78e,” mod- 
Aol peraypadover, ““‘Hpo8crou Goupiov.” perpxnoe yap eis Ooupious, Kai Tijs 
dwouias éxeisns pérecye. Id. de Herodoti malignitate c. 35, cai ravra, 
Covpioy péev Uwe ray dAdwy vopiCopevoy, avrov 8€ ‘AAtkapyvacoéwy meptexo- 
pevor. The second of these passages may be interpreted to mean, that 
the reading in Plutarch’s time was often found altered # the copies of 
Herodotus’ history, from ‘A\txapvaocéws to Oovpiov; and if so, no doubt 
Aristotle’s copy may have had that reading, which he transferred to his 
Rhetoric. But on the other hand, Demetrius, aepi éppnveias, § 17 (sept 
weptodou), in quoting the same passage, follows the reading of all our MSS 
“Hpodcrou ‘AXicapvaconos ioropins amodefts 78e. Which, together with two 
other inaccuracies of quotation (in the Rhet.), the transposition of 78e, 
and the writing awode&is for amodefis—Demetr. preserves the correct 
form—leads me rather to conclude that the variation from our text is due 
here, as we have already seen in so many other instances, to our author’s 
carelessness in quoting from memory, without referring to the original. 
Aristotle was a book-collector, and no doubt Jossessed a copy of Herodo- 
tus. Victorius thinks that the reading here is sufficiently justified by the 
fact that Herodotus did actually become a citizen of Thurii, and was so 
called. But the point here to be decided is not whether he was ever so 
called by others, or even by himself at odd times; but whether he did, 
or did not, write himself a Thurian at the commencement of his own 
history: which I deny, and attribute the implied assertion of that fact as 
a mere misquotation to our author himself. 

‘And this is why it is only at the goal that (the runners) pant (or 
gasp) and become faint, because whilst they are looking forward to the 
limit of the race they don’t flag before that (i.e. before they have reached 
the goal)’, This, as I have said in Introd. p. 311, note, seems the ex- 
planation of the illustration which is required by the application of it 
and by the context. The sight of the goal before them, the term of their 
labour, keeps up the racers’ spirits and stimulates their exertions, so that 
they neither faint nor fail till they reach it: ¢hen éxmvéovor xal éxAvovras, 
they breathe hard, and their exertions being over, their sinews are 
relaxed, they slacken and grow languid. This interpretation, which is 
opposed to that of Victorius (see note u.s.), makes the xaymrjp, which is 
properly the /urning-point of the diavkos—whence its name—here the 
goal of the oradov or single race, in a straight line: the xaymrgjp of the 
Siavros being in fact the wépas of the cradov. If the caynrryjp were in- 
tended here for the turning-point, the statement made of it could not be 
true, for in that case the runners would not come in sight of the goal 
until they had passed the xaunrnp. So in Eth. N. v. 1. 2, 1095 6 1, an illus- 
ration is borrowed from the single foot-race, the orcdwv; domep ev re 
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3 Wpoopwvres yap TO Tépas ov KapvOVaL TpOTEpoY. 7 | 
cradim dro tov dOdoberav émi ro mépas i} dvdradw (to illustrate the 
Platonic dé trav dpyav 4 él ras dpyas). And similarly the Tragic poets 
express reaching the term or end of life by xaymev, which seems to imply 
the necessity of this explanation. Soph. Oed. Col. 91, évrai@a xdpyew rav 
tadainwpov Biov. Eur. Hel. 1666, drav 8€ kay ns Kal redeurnons Biov. 
Electr. 956, mpty Gv rédos ypappijs ixnras kat wépas Kau Wy Biov. Hippol. 87, 
rédos b€ kaya’ aomep nptaynv Biov. This single course is also called 
Spopos Gxapmros, Or amdois, or evbvs, Pollux et Hesychius ap. Stallbaum 
ad Phaedo 72 B. The xaymrijp, or ornAn, with the inscription xcépwor, 
was called réppa, Barnp, réAos and wicaa. Comp. Krause Gymn. u. Agon. 
der Hell. 140. 

éxdvovra] Comp. Isocr. Paneg. § 150, apis row moAepov éxAeupévos 
(slack, remiss). Ib. dyri3. § 59, i ody px) ravranacw éxdv66 (be exhausted) 
mwodAay ere pot Aexréwy Svrwv. Ar. Pol, VII (VI) 6, mAoia éxdeAvpeva, of 
crazy vessels. Ib. Hist. Anim. 1X 1. 32, gos av éxAvcwow (of taming 
elephants). Xen. de Ven. 5.5, dogs lose their keen smell in the 
summer d&id 10 éxAeAvoOas ra odpara, Ar. Probl. XXX 1.6, Alay wodvs 
(olvos) éxAvec, de Gen. Anim, I 18.51, &Avors, relaxation, weakness. 
Ib. V 7.21, 7 Gpy} 9 Kwvovoa thy hovyy éxAvVerat. 

§ 3. ‘Such then is the loose (‘jointed’ Mure, H. G.Z.) kind of style; the 
compact, condensed, concentrated, kind is the periodic, that which is con- 
structed in periods: by Zevtod I mean a sentence (/z¢. kind of style or com- 
position) having a beginning and end in itself, and a magnitude such as 
can be readily taken in at one view’. The other style is dmetpos, erpetua, 
indefinite, continuous, running on without end, and without proper divi- 
sions; and therefore ca#’t be comprehended in one view. evavvorroyp, 
comp. Pol. Iv (VII) 4, ult. 7 peyiory vmepBod} mA Oous...evovvorros, (for 
purposes of supervision). So of a tragedy, Poet. VII 10.74, fyew pep 
péyeOos, rovro dé evovvorroyv eivat. On the construction 9 elpopévy rijs 
Ad£ews, for 7 elpopévn A€Ets, See the examples in Matthiae’s Gr. Gy”. 442. 2. 
Add this, and Isocr. Paneg. § 132, ris xdpas rhy pev mArclorny aurijs, 
ib. § 148, ry dotknrov ris xdpas. Plat. Protag. 329 A, 8dAtxov row Adyov. 
Arist. Pol. VIII (v) 10, 1312 4 20, woAAal rey xaradvoewy. 

‘A style of this kind is agreeable, and easy to be learnt’ (evpaéys, 
passive; see Aesch. Eum. 442, Soph. Aj. 15, Trach. 611, where ‘easy 
to be learnt’ means ‘readily intelligible’); ‘agreeable, because it is the 
contrary of the endless, indefinite, and also because the listener 
is constantly thinking by reason of this constant definite conclusion 
(or limitation of each sentence) that he has got hold of something 
(got something in his grasp—in the way ofa conclusion) for himself (avrg, 
retained by Bekker and Spengel; guaerve avrg?); whereas, to have 
nothing to look forward to (no conclusion to anticipate) either to be, 
or to be finished (awe, dore rea dyiew), either fact, or effect, is 
disagreeable’, It occurred to me that elva:, which seems superfluous, 
might have arisen from a repetition of the ei in mpovoeiv. The 
translation will then be, ‘nothing to look forward to nor to finish (get 
done, effect)’: dweyv identifying the hearer with the speaker, as if he 
himself had to come to the conclusion. Comp. § 6, oppay eri ro roppa, 
aah To pérpoy, ov Exe ev EauT@ Spoy, dvrionagGy mavaapévov. 
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def Se Tv weptodov Kai TH Stavoia TeTeAcwoOat, Kai 


‘And easy to be learnt because easily recollected : and this because the 
periodic style can be umdered, and number is of all things the most 
easily recollected’. The proportions, or relations of the several parts or 
members of the period to the whole, and to one another—its symmetrical 
structure—can be expressed in numbers, like the numerical relations of 
rhythm, c. 8. This gives the periodic structure a hold upon the memory, 
by its definite proportions, which is entirely wanting to the continuous 
and indefinite succession of the other. 

_ ‘And this is why every one recollects metres (verses) better than 
(disorderly) irregular prose; because it has number which serves to 
measure it’. 

rev xvdnv] is the soluta oratio (Cic. Orat. § 228, alibi), the &aXeAupeévn or 
dcepprpern recs (Demetrius): the incoherent style, words poured out at 
random, in confused mass, one after another, without order or discrimi- 
nation. Thus, in distinguishing the symmetrical structure of verse from 
the comparative confusion and disorder of prose, Plato, Legg. viI 811 D, 
writes Aoyer, ovs dy wowjpaow fh xvdny ovTas elpnuévous (where otras is, 
Platonice, ‘just as they are’, ‘just as it happens’, ‘indiscriminately’, ‘without 
order or regularity’; or ‘without consideration’, ‘just as it may be’. 
Heindorf Gorg. § 127 and Ast’s Lex. Plat. s. v.) ; Phaedr. 264 B, ov xvdny 
Bonet BefARaba rd rv Adyov (helter-skelter, like rubbish shot out of a cart ; 
Thompson). Rep. VII 537 C, rd re yvdnv pabypara...yevoneva (taught 
promiscuously). Isocr. Panath. § 24, duotos ay elvas ddfacps trois elxi Kal 
goprines cal yvdny Gri ay éxédOy A€yovow (who utter at random, pro- 
miscuously anything that comes into their head). Arist. Pol. Iv (VII) 
2, 1324 5 5, rav wAciorey vopipey yvdny os elmeiv xetuévev (Shot out in a 
heap, indiscriminately, at random, without order or system), de part. 
An. IV 5. 27, ga d&ceomappéva yvdnv. The passage of Plato, Legg. u.s., 1s 
referred to by Dionysius, Ars Rhet. X 6 (v 381 ed. Reiske), ov yvdny, os 
drvyor BeBAnoGai ra évOvpypara. 

§4. ‘The period must also be completed (or brought to a conclusion) 
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by the sense («xai, as well as by the structure and rhythm) and not broken 
off abruptly (without completing the sense: Siaxérrew ‘to cut in two’), 
like Sophocles’ iambics, “‘Calydon is this land of the Pelopian soil—”: 
for the contrary supposition (to this real fact) arises from (¢. is caused 
by ; dattvus instrument) this (wrong) division (in general), as a/so in the 
instance given, that Calydon belongs to the Peloponnesus’, 

Welearn from the Anonymous Scholiast on this passage (see Brandis’ 
tract [PAzlologus Iv i] pp. 46, 7,) and more precisely from the Schol. on 
Ar. Ran. 1269, that this verse comes not from Sophocles, but from 
Eur, Meleager, of which it is the commencement. See Wagner, Fragm. 
Eur. Mel. 1 (fr. Tr. Gr. 11270). The second verse, which completes the 
author’s meaning, is supplied by Lucian, Conv. c. 25 (Hemsterh. I11. 436), 
and Demetr. epi épunveias § 58 (Rhet. Gr. Spengel I1I 275), év dvrumrdpOpas 
mwéde €xovo’ evdaipova: and the three following by Wagner, u.s. This 
makes it clear that this misstatement was not dueto Euripides, As tothe 
substitution of Sophocles for Euripides as the author, I have no doubt, 
from the abundant evidence we have already had, that it is due solely to 
a lapse of memory on Ar.’s part, and that no alteration of the text, as sug- 
gested by Vater and Buhle, is required. 

The stop, or Pause, which the speaker or reader makes, when intro- 
duced in the wrong place, may make a complete alteration in the mean- 
ing: as here, if the verse be read as an entire sentence with the pause at 
x9ovées, it conveys the meaning that Calydon is situated in the Pelopon- 
nesus, which is contrary to the fact: but if it be read continuously without 
a pause with the ensuing line, the true sense becomes clear. d:aipetoOas 
here is equivalent to d:aarifae 111 5. 6, comp. Anon. ap. Brandis, p. 47, ota 
elot kara cvvOcow Kal d:aipecty, cal évravda pev diacri€avres GAXny Sedvoray 
draprigopey, évravba 8é dtacrigavres GAAnv. This is in fact the ‘fallacy of 
division’, de Soph. EL 4, 166 @ 33, mapa rnv dtaipeow, where two verses 
are quoted in illustration. . 

Demetrius u.s. quotes the two verses in illustration of a different kind 
of fault; the interpolation of a ovydeapos—in which he includes znterjec- 
tzons—by actors, as an expletive. Ol dé mpos ovdev dvanAnpovvres, nal, 
tov avvdecpoy doixact rois Umoxpirais Trois TO Kai TO mpos ovdey Eros A€éyovew, | 
olov ef ris de Aéyot, Kadvddy per fSe yata MWedowelas xOoves, hed, év avre- 
mopOpas med: you’ evdaipova, al al. os yap mapéAxes rd at al Kalra hed 
évOade, obtw kal 6 mayrayod pdrny éuBadrdopevos ovvdecpos. 

The MSS, with the exception of A‘, have [eAomeias, which is found also 
in Demetrius and retained by Bekker and Spengel; Ms A‘, Lucian, the 
Schol. on Aristophanes, Dindorf (Eur. Fragm. Mel. 2), and Wagner, read 
the more usual form Hedomias. The text of Euripides, who alone of the 
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three Tragedians uses the word, has HeAomos in five places, including 
the line of the Meleager (Beck’s Index). 

§ 5. ‘A period may be either divided into clauses, or simple (con- 
fined to one)’. Ar. himself defines what he means here by d@eAgs, viz. 
povoxwAos, a sentence consisting of a single member, without the com- 
plication, or elaborate construction of the period. d@eAns properly denotes 
smooth and level, without inequalities or irregularities, as Arist. Eq. 527, 
dia trav ddhedav mediov Epper. It is therefore ‘plain’ as opposed to 
‘mountainous’, literally and metaphorically, level, easy to be traversed, 
simple, J/ain, whereas the mountain is suggestive of difficulty. It is ap- 
plied by Dionysius, de admirabili vi dicendi in Demosthene [c. 2], to Lysias’ 
style, which is said to be Aur cal dpeAjs, ‘smooth and plain or simple’. 
Lysias’ style is in fact a medium between the eipopevn A€fts of Hecataeus 
and Herodotus, and the complex periods of Isocrates and Demosthenes : 
and a comparison of the sentences of Lysias with those of Demosthenes 
will clearly shew the difference between the d@eAyjs and n év xodAos 
wepivdos. Quint. IX 4.124,12.5. Genera eius (periodi) duo sunt: alterum 
simplex, guum sensus unus longiore ambitu circumducitur, alterum, 
quod constat membris (év nodos) ef inctisis, guae plures sensus habent. 
Habet periodus membra minimum duo: medius mumerus videntur quat- 
tuor (so Cic. Orat. § 221), sed recipit frequenter et plura. 

‘The period in clauses or divisions must be complete in itself, duly 
divided (its members distinct and definite), and such as can be easily 
delivered without stopping to draw breath’ (¢:?. easily breathed, well 
adapted to the limits of the breath). 

evavarvevotos| Cic. de Or. 111 44.175, Rudis orator incondite fundit... 
Spirtte non arte detcrminat. Orat. § 228, Non spiritu pronunciantts... 
dcbet insistere. 

‘Not however (uy, if, provided, it be not) by the mere (arbitrary) 
division (as if the speaker might pause for breath, wherever he fleases,) 
as (in) the period already cited (KaAvday pew Hde...), but as a whole. 
A member or clause is one of the two parts of this. By simple 
I mean a period of a single member’. It appears from this that a 
period, according to Ar., is a sentence that includes a complete 
sense’, and is thereby distinguished from a x@Aov or member of it: which 
#s a member or part of a whole, and therefore incomplete until the whole 
has been expressed. The period therefore is twofold, simple, povoxwdos, 
and compound, ¢v x#Aos. The phrase ro érepov popsov divides the 
cumpound period primarily or essentially into fwo parts, which stands 
for, and may be extended to, division in general. Cicero, as Vater 

} So Hermog. wepl edpécews rou. 3, wept wepidou (11 241 AA. Gr. Spengel), 
of the «@Xov. The period may consist of one, two, three or four, colona, 
aw op d¢ dorw awnpriouévn didvoa, a complete sense. Aristotle admits this orly 
Of i.e pordawrus wepiodys. 
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observes, acknowledges the compound alone to be atrue period. To 8é 
Kadov ’"AptororéAns otras dpiferat, “xadddv éore TO Erepow pépos meptodov ”* 
elra émiépet, “ yiveras 8¢ kal df repiodos.” obras dptodpevos “ro érepov 
pépos” Sixwrov €Bovrero elvas thy repiodoy Snrovors. 6 8 ’Apxednpos ovAdAa- 
Bay rov Spoy rod ’Ap., kat ro émibepopevov rh Opw capearepor kal rededrepoy 
ovras apivaro, “KdAov éorev Hroe andj repiddos, } cvvOerov mepsodouv pépos” 
[Demetrius m. €pynveias, § 34]. On coda and xoppara in general, see Introd. 
Ppp. 312, 3, note I. 

povdxwAos appears in a totally different sense, Pol. IV (VII) 7, 1327 
b 35, ra pev yap (€Ovn) Exec rHv vow povdxwdov, one-sided, ill-balanced, 
like a man with one arm or leg; opposed to the Athenian, z# se tolus 
teres atque rotundus. 

§ 6. ‘The members or clauses and the periods themselves should be 
neither truncated (cut prematurely short), nor too long’. Constat tlle 
ambitus ef f/ena comprehensio ex quattuor fere partibus, guae membra 
dicimus, ut et aures impleat et ne brevior sit quam satis sit neque longtior. 
Cic. Orat. § 221. 

pvovpovs] This word is variously written pv- and pei-ovpos, and so here 
the Mss. The Lexicons, including Stephens’, regard them as two differ- 
ent words: Stephens only distinguishing the sense, peiovpos, koddBoupos, 
bob-tailed, with a stunted tail; puouvpos, sharp-tailed, like a mouse: 
while Liddell and Scott, and Rost and Palm, deriving pvoupos from 
a mouse’s tail, set the facts of the case at defiance by defining it 
nevertheless ‘curtailed’, ‘adbgestutst oder abgestumpft?. This at all 
events is no doubt the meaning of it. It seems to me rather that 
the word is the same, and the variety only in the spelling. The 
meaning of it is always the same; bob-tailed, curtailed, originally; and 
thence blunted, truncated, docked, maimed, cut short where you would 
naturally expect a prolongation. Comp. Poet. c. XXVI 13, é€ay pev eva 
roy pvdov moiwow avaycn 7 Bpaxéa Secxvipevov pvovpoy daiveoba, unna- 
turally, unduly, curtailed. See Twining’s note, p. 557. He refers to 
Hephaest. peioupos orixos, 6 xara rd réXos éAAci@v xpovm, Opposed to 
dorixoupos, ‘long-tailed’, 6 xara ro reAos mAcovd{wv ovAAaB7. Comp. de 
part. Anim. III 1.13, of blunt-nosed, as opposed to sharp-nosed, fishes: of 
capkopayot, fishes of prey, like the shark, are sharp-nosed, o¢ 8¢ 1) cap- 
coayot pvovpat (a bulldog’s nose is particularly pvovpos). And again 1V 
13. 22, the same remark is repeated. Pausanias, X 16.1, describing one 
of Croesus’ offerings at Delphi, oyfua 8€ rot tmoOjpatos Kata mupyov 
padtora és pvovpuv dudvra dro evpurépou Tov Kar@, Of a truncated cone or 
pyramid. Athenaeus (XIV 632 D, E, /e7,) of three kinds of defective verses ; 
axépada, at the beginning, as a verse beginning with émesdq; Aayapot, 
prop. spider-shaped, contracted or weak in the flanks; hence of verses, 
faulty in the middle (claudicant in medio Schweighaiiser ad loc.), where a 
short syllable occurs for a long one in the middle of the verse: illustrated 
by I. B [11] 731, and another hexameter which Schweighaiiser can’t find, and 
to him is inexplicable; and thirdly pefoupa:, of émt ris éxBodjs, at the end of 
the verse ; of which three specimens are given, II. M [X11]208, another which 
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is misquoted from II. 6 [v111] 305, and a third from Od. ¢ [1x] 212. This 
passage of Athenaeus is quoted at length by Hermann, £/. doctr. metr. 
11 26.20. Athenaeus writes peiovpos. Ernesti Ler. Techn. Gr. 8. v. 
pretoupos. 

‘For that (sc. the x@Xov) which is too short often makes the listener 
stumble (4a/ks him by bringing him up short and abruptly); because 
if, whilst he is still hurrying (eager) to get on (forward), and to the 
(end or completion of the) measure (rhythm), of which he has already 
a definition (i.e. a definite and preconceived notion) in himself, he be 
suddenly pulled up (checked, //. pulled against) by a pause (a premature 
cessation on the part of the speaker), there must necessarily follow (arise 
ytyveoba) a sort of stumble by reason of the check’. 

spooxraiew] must be regarded as a subst. in the accusative before yiy- 
veoOa, equivalent to ro spoowraiew. The metaphor is from driving: 
a sudden and unexpected check, or pulling against him, will often cause 
a horse to stumble, or bring him on his knees. The abrupt cessation of 
the onward motion, in the listener’s mind, as in the horse’s career, pro- 
duces analogous effects—whence the metaphor—in the two cases. 

‘Those again which are too long produce a feeling of being left 
behind, like those who (in a measured walk, as in the colonnade of a 
gymnasium) turn back only after passing (not till they have passed) the 
limit; for they too—like the speaker that uses too long periods—leave 
behind their companions in the walk’. 

The notion is that of a party walking backwards and forwards in 
the portico of a gymnasium, the walk, like the period, being properly 
limited, though the limit is capable of being passed. If one of the party 
—suppose Aristotle himself in his daily wepiraros in the Lyceum— 
chanced to have thus outstripped his companions, the latter would be 
left in the lurch, and be no longer able to hear him. Similarly the speaker 
who makes his periods of undue length, leaves Azs hearers in the lurch : 
they stop short, as it were, and lose the thread of his discourse. dwoxdpn- 
re» is here not in its usual sense, but ‘to turn away’ in the sense of 
‘turning back’, as dwod:d0vat, crovepew, dwareiy. 

On this subject comp. Cic. Orat. Lin 178, tlague et longtora et 
breviora iudicat et perfecta ac moderata semper expectat,; muttla sentit 
guacdam et guasi decurtata, guibus fanguam debito fraudetur offenditur, 
productiora alia ct quast tmmoderatius cxcurrentia, quae magts elam 
aspernantur aures, et seq. 
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‘And in like manner also the periods that are too long become so 
many speeches, and like a dithyrambic prelude; that is, rambling and 
incoherent, without unity or system. 

al repiodot...Adyos yiverat] verb attracted from the plural to the singular, 
as the nearer of the two: so z#/ra, al re Niay BpayvxwAot ov mepiodos yiyverat. 
For dpoov cf. triste lupus stabulis, et sim. On dvaBody, see note 1, 
Introd. p. 307. 

‘And therefore what Democritus of Chios quoted to taunt Melan- 
ippides for writing (long, rambling) dithyrambic preludes instead of 
the (compact and regular) stanzas, is realized (in these overgrown 
periods). ‘‘A man works mischief to himself in working mischief to 
another, and the long dithyrambic prelude is most mischievous to its 
composer” (substituted for 7 dé xaxy BovAy r@ Bovdevoavre Kaxiotn, Of 
the original, Hesiod. Op. et D. 263): for a taunt of the same kind may 
also be appropriately applied to the long-membered gentry, (the dealers 
in long-membered periods)’. Zhe makers of the periods are themselves 
called here paxpoxwArot. To scan the second verse of the quotation pa- 
xpavaBoAn must be read as a crasis. “Democritus Chius Musicus, 
Abderitae aequalis teste Diogene Laertio, IX 49 (yeyovacs 8€ Anpoxperos 
é£* mp@ros avros ovros, Sevrepos Xios povowxos Kara Tov avrov xpovov). 
Meminerunt eius Suidas s. v. x:afew, Pollux, Iv 9. 4, Arist. Rhet. III 9. 
De hoc omnium optime egit Coraes év Xcaxijs ’"ApyatoAoyias “YA *Arakr. 
IIl p. 192, seq.” Miillach, ad Democr. Fragm. p. 91. 

In the note on dvaBodai, Introd. p. 307, already referred to, may 
be found some account of the two kinds of dithyramb here alluded 
to; the earlier antistrophic form of that of Arion, Stesichorus, Pindar, 
and the novel, relaxed, often incoherent, extravagances, of Melanippides 
and his followers. Nevertheless, Melanippides is selected by Aristo- 
demus, in answer to Socrates’ question, Xen. Mem. I 4. 3, as the most 
distinguished representative of dithyrambic poetry, as Homer of epic, 
Sophocles of tragedy, Polycletus of sculpture, and Zeuxis of painting. 
This represents the popular judgment, as opposed to that of the critics. 
On this subject, I have referred to Bode, Gesch. der Hell. Dichth. Vol. 
It Pt. 11 p. 111 seq. and 293 seq. and to Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. XXX. 
See also Arist. Probl. x1x 15. Of Melanippides of Melos, there is a life in 
Smith’s Biogr. Dict. (E. Curtius, Greek Hist, Vol.1v p. 102 of Ward’s tr.] 

‘Those which have their members too short make no period at all: 
and so it (i.e. the period made up of these short «éAa) drags the hearer 
with it headlong’. The audience is carried away by them, as by a 
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horse, at a headlong, break-neck, pace. Specimens of this style are 
given in Introd. p. 314, note 1. 

§ 7. ‘The periodic style has two divisions, of which the one has its 
clauses (simply) divided; the other opposed to one another; an instance 
of simple division is, “I have often wondered that those who first 
assembled these universal gatherings and established the athletic con- 
tests...”’ Sisuppnuern drE£is, “in qua membra periodi copula a se invicem 
distinguuntur.” Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr. duapeitv. This is the opening 
of Isocrates’ Panegyric Speech, supposed or intended to be delivered 
at the ‘General Assembly’ of the great Olympic games—whence the 
name. It is remarkable, and shews that Ar. could not have looked 
at the passage he was quoting, that the very next words to those at 
which his quotation stops, long before the end of the sentence, contain 
a regular antithesis or opposition of members, and the ‘simple division’ 
is absolutely confined to the words cited. I should suppose that he 
could not have been aware of this. 

‘(An instance) of the antithetic period, wherein in each of the two clauses 
contrary by contrary are brought together, or (the same word is imposed 
as a yoke, i.e. bracket, or vimcu/um, on both contraries) the two con- 
traries are coupled together by one and the same word, is “Both they 
served, them that remained, and them that followed; for the one they 
acquired more land than they had at home in addition, and to the 
others they left behind sufficient in what they had at home.” vmoypov#, 
(staying behind) is contrary to dxoAovOnors (following), ixavyov to mciov’. 

It is unnecessary to say that the passage is quoted wrong: it runs 
in the original, Paneg. § 35, 6, dp. 8€ Kai rovs dod. nal rovs umop. 
éowcay’ Trois pev yap ixavyy THY olxos yapay KaréAuTov, Tos 8€ TAEiM Tis 
Umapyovons érdpicav. The first clause is an exemplification of émifevgis, 
on which see note sufvac. 5 § 7; the second, of the antithesis of con- 
traries in two clauses balanced and opposed to one another. 

In the quotation that follows, Paneg. § 41, the original is, @are cat rots 
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xpnparov Seopévots Kal rois dwodateas Tay Umrapxorvrwy émOupotow apdore- 
pots dpporrey, Ar. in his alteration has adorned Isocrates’ text with an 
additional rhetorical figure, the dyowréAevroy or rhyming terminations 
of Seopevors and BovAopevars. ‘drroAavots, (sensual) enjoyment, is opposed 
to xrjce, acquisition’, as the text has it. As these two can hardly be 
considered antithetical, and nothing corresponding to xrjces occurs in 
Isocr., are we to suppose that Ar., meaning to write éydeig, carelessly 
substituted xrjces? or rather, that «rjoes is a mistake of a copyist for 
dejoes, which occurs twice in the sense of ‘want’ II 7. 3 and 4: and 
also, in the same sense, Pseudo-Plato, Eryxias, 405 E dis. 

Then follows a string of quotations from the same speech of Isocrates, 
illustrative of antithesis ; § 48 (wrong), § 72 (right), § 89 (right again), 
§ 105 (wrong), § 149 (right), § 181 (wrong), § 186 (wrong, dgeew for fe). 

The passage roy peév ‘EAAnorovroy x.r.A. occurs likewise in the funeral 
oration attributed to Lysias, § 29. This speech is marked as spurious by 
Baiter and Sauppe in their ed. of the Ov. Att, If this be so, the figure is 
probably due to Isocrates, which is all the more likely as Lysias’ style, 
Atrn Kal ddeArs, is usually free from these rhetorical artifices. Victorius 
refers to an imitation of this, Cic. de Fin. 11 34. 112, Ut si Xerxes... 
flellesponto tuncto, Athone perfosso, maria ambulavisset terramque navi- 
gasset, And Lucr. II 1042 (1029, Munro), é//e guogue tpse (Xerxes) viam 
gue guondam per mare magnum stravit, et seq. 

‘And what some one (some advocate, in accusation, whose name Ar. 
either had never heard, or didn’t recollect) said against Peitholaus and 
Lycophron in the law-court (at some trial: guaere, theirs?), “And these 
fellows (ovros, apparently ‘the accused’ or ‘opponents’ as usual) who 
used to sell you when they were at home, now that they have come 
to you here, have bought you”’, Peitholaus and Lycophron were 
brothers of Thebe, the wife of Alexander of Pherae. At her instigation 
they murdered their brother-in-law and succeeded him in the dynasty. 
They maintained themselves long against the attacks of Philip by the 
aid of Onomarchus the Phocian commander, but at last were defeated, 
353352 B.C.,and Onomarchus slain; upon which they “retired with 
their mercenaries, 2000 in number, into Phokis.” Grote, Hést. Gr. 
from Diodorus, Vol. XI ch. LXXXVII pp. 366, 408, 9, 11, where Ly- 
cophron alone is mentioned as ‘the despot of Pherae’: in p. 412, 
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Peitholaus and Lycophron are named together for the first time as joint 
commanders. 

As the time, place, and circumstances, as well as the speaker, of 
what is here related, are alike utterly unknown, any attempt at in- 
terpreting it must be a mere guess, Ay conjecture is, (1) that the scene 
is a court of justice—wéhere, no one can say ; I will assume at Athens— 
(2) that ovros are Peitholaus and Lycophron, as accused or defendants— 
this is suggested by eis Il. ris etre and the use of odroc—and if so, this 
must have been a/ter their downfall: and (3) that, to give the remark a 
point, éevyyras must have a double sense. ‘These fellows, says some 
one to the judges, used when they were at home, at Pherae, to se// you 
(as slaves)—vpas maliciously identifies the Athenian judges with their 
fellow-countrymen, captives in Thessaly—now that they are come to 
you, the tables are turned, and they have to duy you’ (i.e. to bribe 
the judges). Victorius, but utterly without point, Videtur contumeliosa 
vox in eos tacta, gui pecunia, quam comparassent in suts civibus hostibus 
emancipandis, eadem postea uterentur in tllis ab tisdem emendis, atque 
tn servitudinem stbi adtudtcanats. 

‘For all these (passages) do what has been mentioned’, i.e. give an 
antithetical structure to the several sentences. 

§ 8 ‘This kind of style is agreeable because contraries are best 
known (in themselves and by reason of their opposition), and still better 
wnen placed side by side (in juxtaposition, for the purpose of contrast 
and comparison); and also because it resembles a syllogism; for the 
€Xeyxos (the refutative syllogism) is a bringing together (for the same 
purpose) of the two opposites (the two contradictory conclusions)’, 

This opposition of contraries in the antithesis, also reminds us of the 
€Xeyxos, the conclusion of opposites, refutation by an opposite conclusion ; 
this resemblance makes the former look like a proof, which is a source of 
pleasure. 

Aristotle is constantly telling us—see Bonitz ad Metaph. B 2, 996 a 18 
—that contraries, which are the two extremes of things under the same 
genus, are also subject to the same science, réy évayria pia, Or Ff avrn, 
émornun. And accordingly, inferences may be drawn from one contrary 
to another, Eth. N. v 1, 1129 @ 14. seq. This appears to be the founda- 
tion of what is here said, that contrarics are best known to us; they can 
be studied together, and one throws light upon the other. Comp. 11 11.9, 
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Som Gy...dvrixemmévos AexOp TocovTm evdoxtpet paddrAov. +o 8 airiov Srey 
pabnous Sia pev TO avrixetoOat paddAov...yiverat. II 23. 30 and III 17.13, on 
ékeyxos, and the conclusion (implying learning) /rom opposites. In Probl. 
XIX 5, Ou ro pavOavew is assigned, as an acknowledged truth, in ex- 
pjanation of a musical fact. ‘Best known’ seems to mean that contraries, 
being under the same genus, are better known than any other things that 
have no such relation, or no relation at all, to one another. 

On the pleasure derived from learning, which is here assumed to be 
the explanation of the agreeableness of this periodic style, see the notes 
on I II. 21, 23; particularly the latter, in which it is fully illustrated from 
Aristotle’s writings. I will repeat here that the Metaphysics opens with 
a statement that all men have a natural longing for (strive after) know- 
ledge, mdvres avOpwrot rot eidévat dpéyovrat dioe: and this of course 
implies pleasure in learning, which is the satisfaction of this natural 
appetite. The natural love of imitation or copying, which gives rise to 
all the imitative arts, is based in the same way upon the desire and plea- 
sure of learning. And contrariwise therefore (this is additional), as we 
saw inc. 8.2, andés cai dyvaoroy ro Gretpov, the infinite, or indefinite, is 
displeasing to us because it is unknowable. Comp. z#/fra c. 10. 2, r6 yap 
pavOaver padiws ydv dice: maciy éort: the words that convey the most 
instruction to us are the most pleasing; hence the pleasure derived from 
metaphors, which is explained: yAorrac on the contrary, which teach us 
nothing, are therefore disagreeable. 

map G@dAn\a paddov yveptpal juxtaposition makes things more intelligible 
is a fact already more than once appealed to, as II 23. 30; compare 
the parallel passage, HI 17.13; II} 2.9; and again III 11.9. 

On the @\eyxos and its opposite conclusions, ovAAoyopos dvripacews 
see Introd. on 11 22, and note 1, p. 262, and again, on II 25, p. 268. 

§ 9. ‘Such then is antithesis; the equality of the members (or 
clauses) IS tapiowots ; mapopoiwois is when each of the two members (the 
supposition that the period consists of only ¢wo clauses is still carried on) 
has its extremities similar (i.e. in the letters, so that the terminations 
rhyme to one another). (The clauses) must have this either at the 
beginning or at the end. And when they (the similar sounding letters) 
are at the beginning (the figure is) always (expressed in) whole words (/z¢. 
the words, entire words, always are a beginning), but at the end (it 
admits of) either the (similarity of the) last syllables, or the same word 
with a changed termination (declension, adverbial, adjectival, termina- 
tion, &c), or the same word. Similar sound (rapopoiwors) at the com- 
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mencement (may be illustrated by) such examples as this; aypoy yap 
€\aSev apyoy (fallow, uncultivated) map’ avrov’. Victorius quotes a parallel 
example from Xen. Cyrop. VIII 3. 15, ov Suvapevos rpeew dpyov els dypov 
drayayov exeXevoev epyaterOa, The ‘rhyme at the beginning’ of clauses 
is properly called dpotoxdrapxroy ; at the end opotoréAevrov and, dapyrol 
r’ éwédovro mapappyrol r’ enéecow. I). 1 [1X] 526. ‘At the end, o7Anca» 
auroy madiov reroxévat, GAN’ avTov airiov yeyovevas (in this there appears to 
be neither rhyme nor reason [the assonance, or correspondence of vowel 
sounds, is however clearly marked in the two clauses]; it is most likely 
corrupt, says Buhle). év wdelorars 3€ ppovrlet xai dv Aaylorars Anlow’, 

‘And an inflexion (declension, change of termination from a root: see 
note on I 7. 27) of the same word (i.e. root) dfcos 8€ orabijvas yaAxots, ovx 
G£.os &y xadxov, “worthy to be set up in brass (have a bronze statue 
erected in his honour, Dem. de F. L. § 296, SiAcrmory Oavpafovas xa 
xarxovv iorac... Ib. § 378, gorw dvrw’ vpeis...yadxovw ornoar’ av éy 
ayop@ ; as a public benefactor), not being worth a brass farthing”’. (Sup- 
posed to deserve a brass statue—dronze in reality—when he doesn’t 
deserve a brass farthing. This is in fact more in the nature of a mapo- 
vopacia, or play upon words, than of an opooréAevroy. Ax. however seems 
to class both under bis mapopoiwats). 

‘And the same word (repeated) éAeyes xaxas...ypapets kaxws’. Demetrius, 
who repeats all this, following Arist. very closely, and sometimes borrow- 
ing his examples, supplies in his version a word which is wanting in our 
text, both to the sense and to the due balance of the sentence: ov 8 
auroy Kai (evra edeyes xaxws, kai vuw Oavovra ypades kaxos. Demetr. rept 
éppnvetas § 26. Compare the three chapters, #. mepto8ov, m. mapopoiwr 
new, mr. opooreAcurov, Rhet. Gr. U1 262—268, ed. Spengel. This sen- 
tence was applicd by some rival orator to one who, after slandering some 
one all his life, after his death wrote a panegyric on him—which, the 
spcaker says, was just as bad as his slander’, 


1 This reminds us of Lord Lyndhurst’s saying of Campbell’s Lives of the 
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‘And (a rhyming termination arising) from a single syllable: de-dv... 
dpy-ov. And the same clause may have all three at once, and the antithesis 
and balance of clauses, and similar termination may be the same’ (included 
or exemplified in one or the same clause). An instance of this is given by 
Victorius from a saying of Gorgias preserved by Plutarch, Cimon. c. Io, 
rov Kiveva ta xpnpara xracOat pev ws xp@ro, xpjcba 8€ ds tysgro. Gorg. 
Fragm. Sauppe, Or. Aft. U1 p. 131, Fr. Inc.6. This is not only anti- 
thesis and the rest, but a false antithesis to boot. Demetr., u.s. § 23, has 
supplied a much more elaborate example from Isocr. Helen. § 17. r@ 
(rod Isocr.) pev érimovov xat diroxivduvoy roy Biov xaréarnoe (Dem. has 
éroinae), THs S€ mepiBAerroy Kat wEeptpaynroy THy Piaw émoinoev (Dem. xare- 
atnoev). ‘The commencements of periods (in this view of the artificial 
structure of the sentence) have been enumerated with tolerable (cyeddv 
‘pretty nearly’) completeness (¢&—‘ out’, ‘to the end or full’) in the Theo- 
dectea. There are also false antitheses, as Epicharmus, besides others, 
(xai) wrote, roxa pev «.7.A.’? This line of Epicharmus is also given by 
Demetr. u.s. § 24. He speaks of it as ‘said in jest’, memavypevo»—ro 
auTo péev yap etpnrat, cai ovdev évayriov—to make fun of the rhetoricians, 
oxanTwy Tovs pyTopas, viz. Gorgias and his school, the inventors of anti- 
thesis and the rest of these rhetorical novelties. 

For further details on the subject of these rhetorical figures intro- 
duced by Gorgias and his school, who carried them to a vicious excess, 
a style to which the term Topy:d{ecw was afterwards applied; which was 
thought to have attained its highest perfection in the measured and 
laboured, empty and monotonous, periods of Isocrates ;—see the paper on 
Gorgias, Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil., No. Vu, Vol. 111. p. 69 seq. 
where they are classified and arranged under three heads, representing 
parallelism in sense, structure, and sound, which is in fact Aristotle’s 
division. Illustrative extracts from Gorgias’ speeches are given at p. 67: 
and a collection of his fragments in Sauppe, Fragm. Or. Att. (appended 
to the Or. AZt. Vol. 111) p. 129 seq. [Compare Blass, die Attische Bered- 
samkeit, 1 pp. 60——-62, and Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, Appendix, Ox 
the Fragments of Gorgias.]| 

Perhaps the most complete specimen of Isocrates’ style in his Pane- 
gyric, from which I will select one or two illustrations, is § 76, ov yap 
@Acyadpouy TOY Kowwdy, ovd améAavov perv ws idiwv, nuédouy BE as dAdorpior, 
GAN’ exnSovro pev ws oixeiwy, dreixovro 8 aaomep xpy tay pndey mpoonxovror 
and so on, in the same measured strain. Of mupopoiwots, we have an 
example § 45, érs 8 dyavas ideiv py) povoy raxous Kal pons, GAG Kal Aoyor 
Kat yvopns, «.r.A4. The rhyming terminations pervade §§ 185, 186, cul- 
minating in a sentence, in which for once the echo is really effective, 
Onuny 8é xat pyypnv Kat 8ofay moony riva xp?) vopifew n Cdvras éfew 7) redev- 
THOavtas KaTaXeiWew Tovs €v Tols ToLovros Epyos dpiorevoayras; (Aesch. c. 
Ctes. p. 65 § 78, at the close of a paragraph, ov yap rov rpomoy dAda rov 
Tomoy povoy pernAAafev. Ennius, ap. Cic. Orat. XXVII 23, Arce ef urbe 
orba sum.) No better illustration could be found of the importance of 


Chancellors: that the prospect of having his life written by him added a new 
terror to death, 
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éori Tou ed:pvois 1 TOU yeyupVacpEVoU, Seigas dé THs 
the precept so much insisted upon by Aristotle, that the art employed in 
composition should be carefully concealed, than the striking difference 
in point of interest between the studied, monotonous, wearisome periods 
of Isocrates, and the animated, vigorous, natural, yet rhythmical pe- 
riods of Demosthenes, on which though at least as much pains and 
labour had been bestowed by the one as by the other—the critics said 
‘they smelt of the lamp’—in the one the study entirely escapes notice, in 
the other it is most painfully apparent. 

On antithesis and the rest, there are also remarks in Introd. pp. 314, 5, 
and the note: and on the divisions of the period, xépya and xédoy, of 
which the last two are #o/ distinguished by Ar., p. 312, note 1. 

The meaning and authorship of the Theodectea has been already 
discussed at length, p. 55, seq. The conclusion arrived at is, that the 
work here referred to was an earlier treatise on Rhetoric by Aristotle, the 
result of his rhetorical seaching, which confined itself to the subjects 
dealt with in the extant third book. ail dpyal ra» wepioder, which is 
confined by the expression to the cpowoxdrapxroy, may perhaps, as Vic- 
torius supposed, be intended to include by inference all the other figures 
described in this chapter. 

CHAP. X. 

This chapter offers a remarkable exception, at all events in the first six 
sections, to Aristotle’s ordinary manner of writing; in that the thoughts 
are in some degree written out and the meaning fairly represented by the 
language: instead of being left, as usual, to the sagacity of the reader 
to fill up and interpret as best he can. 

§1. ‘Having discussed and settled the preceding subject we have 
next to describe the sources of lively, pointed, sprightly, witty, facetious, 
clever, and popular (ev8oxipotvra) sayings. Now to make them is the 
result either of natural ability (cleverness) or of long practice (exercise); 
the exhibition (or explanation) of them is the province of this study (or 
treatise)’. evduns, note on 1 6.15. The Rhet. ad Alex. c. 22 (23) treats 
of doreioy in style, apparently with much the same meaning as that of 
Aristotle. See the analysis of the chap. in Introd. p. 434. Brevity is at all 
events an element of ro doreiov. Aristotle’s ro doretow seems to correspond 
to Campbell's ‘ vivacity’ of style, which is treated in the first three chap- 
ters of his third book. 
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§ 2. ‘Let us then describe it by a complete (thorough or detailed) 
enumeration, and let this be our starting-point. Learning namely with 
ease (without trouble or labour) is naturally agreeable to every one, and 
names (nouns) are significant; and therefore all nouns or words from 
which we learn anything are most agreeable’, On this see note on 
c.9 § 8, addc. 11.9, and I Ir, 21, 23. 

‘Now words strange, foreign, archaic, are not known at all (and can 
therefore convey no information), and the proper, ordinary, names of 
things, we know already. It is the metaphor (the only remaining kind 
of single word) that does this in the highest degree: for when (the poet, 
Homer Od. £ [XIv] 214) calls old age a (dry, withered) stalk or stubble, 
he conveys learning and knowledge through the medium of the genus, 
because both are withered’, ‘are fallen into the seve and yellow leaf’. 
&:a rod yévous, because the metaphor brings remote members (sfeczes) of 
the same genus into a novel comparison, which teaches us something new 
of one or the other. 

§ 3. ‘Now the poets’ similes produce the same effect (give point, 
. vivacity, or liveliness, to the narrative of an epic poem, in which they 
usually appear): and therefore if the simile be well (selected or executed, 
or both), it gives an air of liveliness, point, vividness to the composition. 
For the simile, as has been said before’ (not literally what is said here, 
but the substance of it, III 4.1), ‘is a metaphor, differing from it merely 
by the manner of setting forth (mode of statement): and therefore it is 
less agreeable because longer (uaxporépws, Aeyoueyn OF meroinpevn, L2¢. 
written in a longer form, at greater length), and (because) it does not 
say directly that (of the two things compared) one zs the other; and 
accordingly (as the speaker’s ¢ongue does not say this, so) neither 
does the (hearer’s) mind look out for it’—and so loses the opportunity of 
learning. 

paxporépws] On this termination of the adv. comparative, see Jelf, Gr. 
Gr. § 141.3, Donaldson’s Gr. Gr. § 282 b, [Kiihner, Gv. Gr. § 158, 2], 
Matthiae has omitted it. 

The meaning of mpo6éae:, by which the simile is said here to differ from 
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the metaphor, may be inferred from the previous passage referred to, III 4.1, 
but is not there directly expressed. It means the ‘mode of setting forth’, 
of describing or stating the comparison which both of them make; just 
as in c. 13. 2, 3 (in Ar.’s division of the speech), and Rhet. ad Alex. 29 
(30) § 2, 21; 35 (36) § 1, mpodeors and mpoexrideva are put for ‘ the statement 
of the case’ or exposition of the facts. There are two distinguishable 
points in which the simile differs from the metaphor; the length, and 
(consequent) dilution of the force of its impression. The metaphor is 
concise, generally expressed in a single word, which suggests the com- 
parison, and identifies the two things compared, Aéyes ws rovro éxeivo; 
so that the comparison is forced directly upon the hearer’s mind, who 
thereby learns something: whereas the simile goes into detail, often toa 
considerable length, so that it loses the pointed brevity of the metaphor ; 
and instead of identifying the two objects compared, like the other, by 
the introduction of the Jarticle of comparison ws, so weakens its force 
that the hearer is apt to lose the lesson and the pleasure that should . 
be derived from it. 

§4. ‘Accordingly in style and enthymemes, all those’ (raira, agree- 
ing only with évOvpnpara, stands for ravmy kai ravra; including the, 
former of the two) ‘are pointed and lively, which convey to us instruction 
rapidly’. Then follows a ofe on the preceding. ‘And this is the reason 
why neither superficial enthymemes are popular—by superficial (ydp, 
widelicef) 1 mean those that (lie on the surface, and) are (therefore) plain 
to everybody (so that he who runs may read) and require no research 
or investigation—nor those which when stated are unintelligible (to a 
popular audience); but all those of which the knowledge is acquired 
at the moment of delivery— even though it did not exist previously—or 
(in which) the understanding is only a little in the rear (of the speaker). 
For in the one case knowledge as it were is acquired; in the other, 
neither the one nor the other’, i.e. in either of these two ways there 
is a sort of learning, either immediate or nearly so: in the other case, 
that of superficial and unintelligible enthymemes or style in general, 
neither immediate nor quasi-immediate knowledge is attainable. Com- 
pre with this the second clause of I1 23. 30. 
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§ 5. ‘Such is the approved (popular) kind of enthymemes in respect 
of the sense or meaning (in their intellectual aspect). In that of style 
or language, so far as regards the figure (i. e. the structure of the period 
and its clauses), the popularity is attained by the antithetical expression 
of them (the halance of opposite clauses or members), as in the example, 
(Isocr. Phil. § 73), cat rv elpnyny riy rots dAXots Kowny moAEpoy Trois avTay 
iSiots (their own private interests) efvac vopi{ovrwv’—as it stands in Iso- 
crates’ text, Aristotle having altered the arrangement, as usual ;—‘ war 
is antithetical to peace’:— 

§6. ‘and in the single words, by the metaphors they contain, 
and these neither foreign and strange’, (compare III II. 5, dz’ oixeiwy, 
where reference is made to this place; so that an’ olxefwy may be 
regarded as an interpretation of »} aAAorpiay here: and this coincides 
with III 2.9, metaphors should be ‘appropriate’, dpporrovoas, or éx row 
dvadoyoy ‘derived from a proportional or £indred subject’: and ibid. 
§ 12, metaphors should not be ‘far-fetched’, ov moppwOev, GAN éx ray 
cuvyyevay xal ray cpoedar,) ‘for such it is difficult to take in at a glance ; 
nor superficial, for these produce no impression. Further, (words are 
popular) if they vividly represent (things that they describe) ; for things 
should be s¢ez (in the orator’s description of them) asif they were 
actually being done (going on, transacted, before the hearer’s eyes) 
rather than as future. This is in fact the ‘historic present’, applied to 

| ‘future, instead of past, events. On mpo oppdroy», see note on II 8. 13. 
ad\Aorpiay “alienam, ductam a rebus parum propinquis et affinibus,” 
Victorius; who also, as a parallel case, refers to Cic. de Or. II 59. 241, 
est autem haec huius generis virtus, ut tta facta demonstres, ut mores 
etus de quo narres, ut sermo, ut vultus omnes exprimantur, ut iis qué 
audiunt tum geri z//a fierique videantur. 

‘These three things then are to be aimed at (in the attempt to give 
vivacity and pungency to style), metaphor, antithesis, and vivid repre- 
sentation’. 

The meaning of évépyea is clearly shewn by a comparison with 
the statements of c. 11. It is there identified with mpo opparoy 
mocerv, § 2, and is principally shewn in animation, literally and meta- 
phorically, in a vivid, vivacious, style, and in animating, vivifying, 
inanimate objects; investing them with life, motion, and personality? ; 


1 I may observe that this is one of the principal arts by which Mr Dickens 
attracts his readers, to which the remarkable vivacity of his writings is due. 
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§$ 2, 3, 4. xiwovpeva yap xal (evra moet wavra’ 9 8 (on évepyed ris 
(Eth. N. X 4, 1175 @ 12). This sense is borrowed from the metaphysical 
use of the term, to express ‘realization’, as opposed to dvvayss, the mere 
capacity or potentiality of life and action. I may add that évépyea 
is used in two distinct senses, representing two different forms of de- 
velopment, which may be distinguished as the metaphysical and moral 
applications of it; as will appear from a comparison of the form it 
assumes in the Nicom. Ethics, and the biology of the de Anima, It 
is sometimes identifiable with évredéyeca, expressing the actuality or 
actual realization of exéstence out of a mere undeveloped capacity of 
life; in the moral view, it is the realization of action, a realized activity, 
from the dormant capacity—implying existence—to the active exercise 
or energy of the bodily and mental functions. So happiness is an évépyeta 
Wuyijs, pleasure reAecot (Completes and crowns) ry évépyerav, Eth. N. X 4, 
sub init. and again c. 4, ult. c. 5, sub init.: and the def. of pleasure 
in the seventh (Eudemian) book, évépyeca dveprodcoros. Sometimes three 
stages are distinguished (as frequently in the de Anima), illustrated 
by three degrees of knowledge in man: (1) the latent capacity, (2) know- 
ledge acquired but not exercised, and (3) the active exercise of thought 
and knowledge by ewpia, philosophical contemplation and speculation}, 

Quintilian on évépyesa, VIII 3. 89, evepyesa confinis his (est enim ab 
agendo dicta) et cuius propria virtus, non esse quae aicuntur, otiosa. 

Ib. 6. 11, Praecipueque ex his oritur sublimitas quae audaci et proxime 
periculum translatione tolluntur, quum rebus sensu caventibus actum 
guendam et animos damus,; qualis est, pontem indignatus Araxes. 

From évépyea another quality of style is to be distinguished (in Quint ) 

viz. évapyeca, ‘clear, lively, graphic, narration,’ (evidentia,) though near 

akin to the other. It is mentioned IV 2. 63, and distinguished from [ 
perspicuitas, VIN 3.61. évapyera, guae a Cicerone illustratio ef evidentia ; 
nominatur, guae non tam dicere videtur quam ostendere: et affectus non 
aliter, quam si vebus tpsis intersimus, sequentur [id. V1 2. 32} See Ern. 
Lex. Tech. Gr. s. v. et évépyesa. 

§ 7. ‘Of the four kinds of metaphors, the proportional are the most 
popular’, On metaphor in general, and the proportional metaphor in 
particular, see Appendix B to Bk. 111, Introd. p. 374. 

Here follows a string of pointed, striking, sayings, exemplifying 

2 At the conclusion of Mr Mill’s Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Phil. 
Pp. £89, we find the following remark. ‘‘In Aristotle’s case the assertion (of 
Sir W. H.) rests on a mistake of the meaning of the Aristotelian word évéryea, 
which did not signify energy, but fact as opposed to possibility, actus to fofentia.” 
HIlad Mr Mill turned to the first two sentences of Aristotle’s Ethics, or to the 
chapters on Pleasure, X. 4, §, he would have seen reason to alter this statement. 
By ‘energy’ I suppose active, vigorous, exercise to be intended. 
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ré doretoy in style; all of them metaphors, and most of these conveyed 
in single words. They do really, I think, deserve the character attributed 
to them. The passage, rav d€ perahopav—meipacda dovvat, is transcribed 
by Dionysius; Ep. 1 ad Amm. c. 8, in his enquiry into the date of the 
Rhetoric. The most important variation from the text of Ar. is the 
omission of the example from Leptines “by all the Mss” (Spengel’s 
Tract on Rhet. Munich 1851 p. 47), though it has been supplied in the 
printed copies; he begins the quotation with xara A€£w otra ypadov. 
The only other difference of any importance is a@yayorra for éyovra, and 
&:8dvat ovrws for Sutvat. 

‘As Pericles said, that the youth that had perished in the war had 
vanished out of the city, as though one were to take the spring out of 
the year. On this saying, and Pericles’ claim to it, see note on I 7.34. 

‘And Leptines of the Lacedaemonians, (to the Athenian assembly,) 
that he would not let them look on whilst Greece became one-eyed (lost 
one of her eyes—the other being of course Athens; Athens, the eye of 
Greece, Milton, P. R. 1v 240). Victorius has produced similar expressions 
from Cic. pro leg. Manil. c. 5 § 11, de Nat. Deor. 111 38, Hz duos illos 
oculos orae maritimae effoderunt. “ Similiter Cimon Atheniensibus sua- 
Sit, pyre tHv “EdAada xoAny, pyre THY mod Erepdduya mepiideiy yeyevnuérny, 
Plut. Cim. 489 C, os o elmer, py moujonre érepopOadpov rHv ‘EAXdda (Plut. 
Polit. Praecept. 803 A),” Victorius. The Leptines here mentioned 
is no doubt the proposer of the law mepi ris dredXeias against which 
‘Demosthenes delivered the speech c, Leptin. in B.c. 355. He may possibly 
be the same as the Leptines mentioned by Demosth, c. Androt. § 60, 
o €x Koihyns. Wolf, Proleg. ad Dem. Leptin. p. 45, note 12 (Schafer, 
Appar. ad Dem. p. 8), supposes that the author of this saying and 
the opponent of Demosthenes are the same person. The occasion on 
which Leptines produced his metaphor was the embassy sent by the 
Lacedaemonians to Athens in their extremity, after the defeat of 
Leuctra (371 B.C.), during the invasion of their country by the Thebans, 
B.C. 369 ; see Xen. Hellen. vI 5. 34, 35, Isocr. Archia § 64,seq. Grote, Hist. 
Gr. Vol. X (ch. LXXVIII] p. 320 seq. Thirlw. Hést. Gr. ch. XXXIX (Vol. V. p. 
106, isted.). Isocrates, Areop. § 69, alludes to the same event, dare Aaxe- 
Sutpovious, robs emt trys oAvyapyias ddLyou Seiv xaW éxaorny THY yuépav mpoorar- 
tovras jpiv (see the fragm. of Lysias, Or. 34, quoted in note on II 23. 19, 
on this Lacedaemonian ‘ dictation’, 404 B.C.) eAdeiv emi ris Snpoxparias 
(369 B.C.) ixerevoovtas kai Senoopévous py mepiideiv avtovs dvacrarous yevo- 
pevous. [A. Schaefer’s Dem. u. s. Zeit, 1 p. 75, note.] 

* And the saying of Cephisodotus, in his indignation at Chares’ eager- 
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ness for the scrutiny of the accounts (of his charge) in the conduct of the 
Olynthian war, “that he drove the people into a fit of choking by his 
(pertinacity in the) attempt to offer his accounts for scrutiny in this way.” 
He wanted to force his accounts down their throats, and nearly 
choked them in the attempt. I have followed Dionysius’ version of this 
extract, which is plainly preferable to the text of Aristotle. dyew els 
wviypa is Greek and sense; ¢xyew els aviypa neither one nor the other; 
and d&dovas odres, at the end, has far more meaning than the simple 
dovva: of our text. With the vulgar reading, ¢yovra must be taken with 
ras evOuvas, “with his accounts in his hands”—which is so far graphic, as 
it indicates the eagerness with which he was trying to force them upon 
the people—but then dovvac row dijpow els rviypa, for ‘to drive them into 
a choking-fit ’, is surely indefensible. 

Cephisodotus, 6 éx Kepayée», has been already quoted; sec HI 4.3 note 
(near the end of the section [p.53]), where some account is given. Two more 
of his pungent sayings are quoted further on. Chares, with his mercenaries, 
was sent to take the command in the Olynthian war in 349 B.C. (Clinton, 
F. H.). Olynthus was taken by Philip, 347. This notice is cited by Max 
Schmidt in his tract On the date of Ars Rhetoric, p. 15, as a piece of 
evidence on that question; but the limit of the period of publication can be 
brought much lower down. See Introd. On the date of the Rhetoric, p. 36 seq. 

wviypa OF wuypos, and its congeners, is a medical term, used by Hip- 
pocrates, expressive of choking, stifling, suffocation. 

‘And the same (Cephisodotus) once in an exhortation to the Athe- 
nians said that they must march out (at once) to Euboea (to the aid 
of the Euboeans), and ‘here provide themselves with provisions’ (read by 
all means émioiricopévous, the future, with Spengel; Bekker retains the vx/- 
gata lectio émorwapevous, which spoils the point), ‘like Miltiades’ decree’ 
(with all the unhesitating haste prescribed by Miltiades’ decree at the time 
of the first Median invasion). They were ¢kerefore not to lose any time in 
making provision a¢ home, but to get to Euboea with all speed and ¢here 
provide themselves: the future is necessary: Victorius, though he reads 
the aorist, translates it as the future. This hurried expedition to Euboea 
occurred in 358 B.C., Clinton, F. H., sub anno, Dem. c. Androt. § 14, icf 
ort wpgny EvBoevow ynpepov tpisy €BonOnoare «.r.A. and Aesch. c. Ctes. 
§ 85. It was made to assist the Euboeans against the Theban invaders ; 
and in the archonship of Cephisodotus himself. 

To Meriadou Wigiopal is explained by the Scholiast, quoted by Vater, 
rd pn BovrevoacGar’ MiArcadns pn BovAcvoapevos e€nA\Gew xara rov Kepfov: 
and more at length by Ulpian in Shilleto’s note to Dem. de F. L. § 346, 
emovrey Tov Mydevr, éLapyis xai o Midriadns Spapely evOus emi ray Mupabeva 
éWndicaro xai py dvapudvery Eos cvAdeyoow ol cuppaynoovres. As to the 
grammatical construction of the accusative, it secms to be a substitution 

AR. HL & 
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of ro Miariadov Wydiopa for the proper cognate accusative ¢£odoyr, to 
make an expedition, such as, on the principle of, Miltiades’ decree, with 
all haste, and without deliberation. 

‘And Iphicrates, indignant at the truce that the Athenians had made 
with Epidaurus and the neighbouring coasts, said of them that “they 
had stript themselves of their provisions (not ‘for the way’, but) for the 
war”’, épddia are viatica, provisions for a journey ; which in the absence 
of inns the traveller had to carry with him: here, provisions for the 
support and maintenance of war and its expeditions. Hdt. writes érodka, 
Xen. épodioy (sing.). Arist., Pol. 11.5, 1263 a 37, uses it of provisions for 
hunting expeditions in Lacedaemon. 

The small independent state of Epidaurus, bounded by the territories 
of Corinth, Argolis, Troezen, and the Sarqnic gulf, was at this time in 
alliance with Sparta, to which it supplied troops, in the great contest 
with the confederate Greeks, allied for the reduction of the Lacedae- 
monian power, terminating in the battle of Corinth, 394 B.C., see Grote, 
Hist. Gr.Vol. 1X [ch. LXXIv] p. 422, 425 ; and Xenophon’s description of the 
battle, Helen. 1v 2.9—23. It appears from this passage that the Athenians 
had made atruce with Epidaurus. Cephisodotus’ indignation was aroused 
at the folly of making a truce with people who had a sea-board, which the 
Athenians with their naval superiority could have plundered with im- 
punity, and so have supported the war. 

‘And Peitholaus (called) the Paralian (trireme) “the people’s cudgel”, 
and Sestos “the corn-stall of the Piraeus”’, Whether this Peitholaus is 
the same as the one already mentioned III 9.7, as associated with Lyco- 
phron in the government of Pherae, we have no means of precisely deter- . 
mining. The probability is that he is. For even Aristotle’s careless- 
ness could hardly have carried him so far as to negiect to mention the 
distinction between two persons named so nearly together, if there were 
any. This being so, it appears again, as from the former passage, that 
he lived at Athens after his downfall. 

rnv mapadov] ‘This vessel and its companion the Sadapwia were two 
picked vessels, fast sailers, and with carefully chosen and highly paid 
crews, kept in reserve at the Piraeus for state purposes; such as sacred 
embassies, Gewpiat, to carry the admiral of the fleet in a naval expedition, 
for ordinary embassies, ‘for the transport of money and persons’ (Béckh, 
Publ, Econ. Bk. 11. c. 16, Lewis’ Transl. p. 240), and for the pursuit and 
conveyance to Athens of state offenders who had made their escape; as 
Alcibiades after the mutilation of the Hermae, Thuc. VI 53, 61 42s, of the 
Salaminia. As illustrating the use of the Paralus as a poradov, Demosth. 
mept trav év Xeppovyog, § 29 is still more in point; dAd’ em pév rods 
€xOpuus, ovs ovx Ears AaBev Ura rots vopots, Kal oTparidras Tpéheww Kal TpLN- 
pers exméprev Kat ypnara elodepew Sei xal dvayxaicy éorw, én 8 nas 
avrovs Whdiopa, eivayyeAXia, Hdpados, ravr éoriv, i.e. the special decree, 
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impeachment, and the Paralus, were the three principal instruments of 
punishment of offenders amongst the Athenian citizens. The Tapados 
therefore is here compared to a powador or cudgel, because it is the 
instrument with which the state deals her heaviest blows, not only upon 
those that have escaped her justice, but upon all those who offend her. 
Tldpados: pia tév wap’ “A@nvaiwy wpos tas Snpvooias yxpelas diarepropdvey 
tpinpwy, Harpocr. s.v. He adds that the crews of the two vessels 
received four obols a day, and stayed at home the greater part of the year. 
Photius has four articles on the word, one of them borrowed from Har- 
pocr., almost in the same words. The first of the four identifies the 
Salaminian and Paralian. There is an article upon this in Smith’s Dicé, 
of Ant. (s.v. Salaminta). 

Sestos, on the Hellespont, seems from this passage to have been one 
of the emporia for the corn which was imported from the coasts of the 
Black Sea and the adjacent regions. It is mentioned with others by 
Isocr. dvri8. § 107, as an important and well-situated town. Strabo, 
in writing of Troas, makes no mention of the corn-stores of Sestos. 
[Biichsenschiitz, Bestts und Erwerb, pp. 421—430 (on the corn-trade 
between Greece and the Euxine). The present passage, which he does 
Not quote, suggests a modification of his statement on p. 426 that Sestos 
and Abydos were less important emporia than Lampsacus. ] 

This corn-store or warehouse is compared to the ‘ shopboard’ or‘ stall’ 
mia, the tray on which corn was exposed for sale inthe shops. The word 
was used for a ‘stand’ or ‘stage’ of various kinds. A passage which 
illustrates the use of it referred to here (which does nof appear in the 
Lexicons) is Arist. Hist. An. VI 24. 3, where there is an account of a 
wonderful mule, that lived to the age of 80; after it had been released 
from labour by reason of its age, it used to walk by the side of the teams 
which were dragging the stone for the building of ¢ke temple (doubtless 
the Parthenon), and not only urged them on to their work, but helped 
them itself to drag the load up the hill (how this was done by the animal 
is not explained) ; dar’ éymdicarro py dwmedavvew aurov rovs oLromeAoUs awd 
roy tndwey. This clearly explains the particular sense of rpAia in this 
passage. The rpAiais the tray or stand at the corn-dealer’s door, in 
which the corn is exposed for sale. In Aristoph. Plut. 1038, it means 
‘a sieve’, xooxivou xuxdos sive mepipépeca, Schol. ad loc., Etym., Suidas 
and Hesychius. 

‘And Pericles bade (his countrymen) get Aegina out of the way (get 
rid of it, as a plague or obstacle to their enjoyment or happiness) “the 
eyesore of the Piraeus”’, This saying is quoted by Plutarch, Pol. Praec. 
803 A, amongst the modsrtaa mupayyéApara: and also py womonre érep- 
oPOadpov ry ‘EXXada, without the author’s name. It is attributed to 
Demades by Athen. I11 99 D, Anyadns o pyrep “eye thy péy Alysvay Arjuny 
eivas Tou Tetparos. Comp. Plut. Apophth. Reg. et Duc. 186 Cc, and Wyt- 
tenbach note f’ ad loc. It suggested to Casaubon an emendation of an 
apparently unmeaning word in Strabo 1X p. 395, of the islet of Psyttalea, 

W—2 
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between Salamis and the mainland, vjowyv gpnpov merpades (8vcoppos 
Aesch. Pers. 450) 6 reves elrrov Acpeéva (lege Anpnyy) rov Tepads. 

Ajpn and Anpay seem (from the Lexx.) to be almost confined to Ani- 
stophanes amongst the earlier writers. Arist. Lysistr. 301, with a pun 
upon Anpmov wip (on which see Schneidewin on Soph. Philoct. 799) ; Plut. 
581, Kpovxats Anpacs (old-fashioned prejudices, dimnesses of sight) dvrws 
Anpavres ras Ppévas audo. Nub. 327, Anuav xoAoxvvras. (They occur 
however as medical terms in Hippocrates.) They are not found, where 
thty were to be most expected, in the Fragments of the other Comic 
writers. No instance of either is to be found in the very complete | 
Index to Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 

‘And Moerocles said that he was in no respect a greater knave than 
—one of the respectable (upper) classes that he named: for the other 
played the knave at the rate of 33 per,cent., he (himself) only at ten’. 
The degree of knavery is compared to the rate of interest or profit which 
is made upon each: “a very respectable person indeed!” says Moerocles 
‘‘and a very respectable interest he makes upon his respectability (or, 
rightly interpreted, roguery): why! I only get a third of that for mine.” 
Of Moerocles an account Is given in Smith’s Biogr. Dict.s.v. MotpoxAjs, 
Ladapinos rey tap’ "APnvaiots ovx adavds modtrevoapévov. Harpocr. He 
was a contemporary of Demosthenes, who mentions him four times, see 
Sauppe’s Jud. Nom. ad Or. Att, U1 99, and an anti-Macedonian orator. 
He seems from the allusion, de F. L. § 293 (§ 335) to have been a 
greedy fellow, and inclined to exaction in money-matters. On the rates 
of interest at Athens, and the modes of computing it, see Béckh, Pxé/. 
Econ. Bk. 1. c. 22, Lewis’ Tr. p. 130. 

‘And Anaxandrides’ iambic verse about (not ‘on behalf of’, of which 
there is no evidence t# the text) the daughters’ (so in the Scriptures, 
‘daughters of Jerusalem’, &c) ‘who were over long about marrying, “I 
find (yof) the young ladies have passed the day for their marriage.”’ 
[“My daughters’ marriage-bonds have passed their date.”] 

Umepnpepos, here metaphorically used by Anaxandrides, is properly a 
technical term of Attic law, signifying one who has failed to pay a fine, orto 
comply with any judgment or verdict imposed by the court on the day 
appointed: one who has passed the prescribed term or the day fixed. It 
takes the genit. here, as if it were Umép my nuEepay Tay yauwy, like dya\xos 
doridey, drendos hapéwy, ayrodnros Koxupdrwy, &c. Anaxandrides was a 
poet of the Middle Comedy, Meineke, Fragm. Com. Ait. Vol. 1. p. 367 
seq. The line here quoted is Fragm. Inc. Xv11, Meineke 111 200. Anaxan- 
drides is quoted again, c. 11. 8, an equally uncertain fragment, No. 
XVIII, and probably again, 11.10, also 12,3, and Eth, N. VII 11. 
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pp. 369, 370. He says “Suidas is wrong in taking this (r. &) to be 
synonymous with the so8oxdexy :” but does not tell us why, or upon 
what authority (probably on account of the name, mo8o-Kdxn). 

‘And Cephisodotus called the triremes parti-coloured (gaily-painted) 
(mills i.e.) millstones’ from their crushing and grinding (exactions and 
oppressions) the Athenian tributaries and others. Comp. on this ex- 
pression II! 6.1, as an instance of a “ privative epithet ”, the note on that 
section, near the end. On srorkidous, Victorius quotes Virg. Georg. IV 
289, pictis phaselis (cf. St John’s Hellenes 111 302]. On Cephisodotus, 
6 Aenros, 6 ex Kepapewy, see note on III 4. 4. 

‘And “the Dog” (Diogenes the Cynic) called the taverns (or wine- 
shops) “the Attic messes” ’, 


Of Diogenes, 6 Kuwv!, see Grote’s Plato 111 p. 507, seq. ch. 38. 
“Diogenes seems to have been known by his contemporaries under this 
title. Aristotle (1. c.) cites from him a witty comparison under that desig- 
nation.” u.s. p. 509. He receives this name from the little boys or the 
bystanders in several of Diogenes’ (Laert.) stories about him. A long 
list of his sayings, often witty, but usually bitter and sarcastic, is to 
be found in Diogenes Laertius’ Life. This does not appear amongst them. 

ra xamn\¢ia] retail shops (xamyjAwv), cook-shops, wine-shops and taverns. 
Comp. Isocr. Areop. § 49 ; speaking of the change of habits and manners 
in Athens in the author’s time: év xammAcip 8€ hayciy 7 meiv ovdels 
ovd Gy olxerns émceckns erodpnoey’ cepviver Oat yap éuedérwy GAN’ ov Bapodo- 
xeverOa*, These scenes of riot, drunkenness, and licentiousness, says 
the satirical Diogenes, are what the Athenians call their ovociria ; 
this is ¢kezr substitute for (or representative of) the sober and orderly 
Spartan qidirua. See the description in Grote, H. G. 11 513 [chap. vt], 
Miiller, Dor. IV 3, on the meals of the Dorians. qudirea, or as it 
is usually written @ecdiria, is the name given by the’ S;:artans to what 
the Athenians and others called ovogiria, the public tables or messes 
at which all the citizens dined in common. Miller, u. s. § 3, 11 294 
Lewis’ Transl.), remarks, note 2, “ It is very probable that this decdirca, 


1 One Aristogeiton, an Athenian orator, also received this nickname, éwexaXelro 
kiwy did rhy dvaldccav avrot. Suidas. 

2 This passage of Isocr. Areopag. is cited by Athen. xIl 21, 566 F, on tavern- 
haunting, ds év rots xawnAelos Kal rots wavdoxelos del Stacrdra:, xalroe "Iooxpd- 
rous Tou pyropos év rm’ Apeowaryerrix@ elpnxoros—here follow the words quoted in 
this text. Athenaeus continues ‘'weplins 5¢ év r@ card Tlarpoxdéous...rovs 'Apeowaryl- 
ras onoly dpornoarTrd tia dy xaxnhely kwrhioa dudvar els “Apecov wdyov. od dé, 
& cogiord, ev rots xarnAclos cuvavadipy ob web?’ éralpwv, dAAA mera eratpuv 
x.7r.. Plut. Vit. x Orat. Demosth. 847 F, Atoyévyns d¢ 6 Kiwy Oeacduevos auréy 
(Demosth.) wore dv xarndely alcxuvdpevov cal toroxwpobvra, elwev, 6ow pwaddov 
sroxwpels TocovTy Maddow ev xawndrely Erp. These extracts descriptive of the 
character of these taverns will throw some light upon Diogenes’ pleasantry. 
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(share or scanty meals) was a ludicrous distortion of an ancient Spartan 
name @rdire, i.e. love-feasts.” This is made still more probable by 
the fact that Ar. in his Politics always writes the word didirra—ra 
ovociria rd xadovpeva didiria, I 9, 1271 @ 27, Ib, 10, 1272 @ 2, c II, 
1272 5 34—and the constant interchange of d@ and / (8axpu, lacrima; 
’Odvacevs, Ulysses). They were originally called av8peia, men’s meals, both 
by Cretans and Spartans, the institution being common to both peoples, 
the Spartan being in this, as in other particulars, borrowed from the 
Cretan. Pol II 10, 1272 @ 2, xal ovociria wap’ dudorépas dori’ nai 
TO ye dpxaiov éxdAovy of Adnaves ov Giditia GAA’ Gvdpta, xabawep of Kpires, 
B xat 87rov re éxeibew AnjAvOev. And of the Carthaginian constitution, 
Ib. c. 11, 1272 5 34, fxee 8é mapaxAnowa Ty Aax. wodsreig ta pey ovociria 
rey ératprey rors Pidtrioss x.r.A. 

‘And Aesion, that (the Athenians) had emptied (or drained) their 
entire city into Sicily’, Meaning, that the Athenian forces sent over 
for the invasion of Sicily in 415—413 B.C. were so enormous in pro- 
portion to the population of Athens, that they might be said to have 
completely drained it, ‘For this is a metaphor, and sets the thing 
before our eyes’. 

Aesion’s name occurs, but only as the father of Euctemon, in De- 
mosth. Mid. § 165. Also in a citation from Hermippus, in Plut. Vit. 
Demosth. (Vit. Parall.) c. 11, in which he compares Demosthenes’ 
speeches, especially for reading, advantageously with those of his pre- 
decessors. The only other notice of him that I have been able to 
find is Suidas s. v. AnnooOevns : which is merely that he (Dem.) ovmedirdo- 
Aoynoe Aizion tre ‘A@nvaiy ; which implies community of studies. He 
was therefore an Athenian orator, contemporary with Demosthenes. 

‘And’—Aesion again—“so that Greece cried aloud”: this again is 
in some sense a metaphor, and a vivid expression’. A metaphor no 
doubt (though Victorius says it is a mere Ayfallage), since it transfers 
the voice from an individual to a collective people, or country. It is rpo 
Gppdrey in that it animates an inanimate object, or abstraction; c. 15. 
2, 3. Demosthenes has used this twice, de F. L. § 92, 9 yap dAnOeca nad 
Ta wempaypeva avra Bog, and § 129, ravr’ ody! Bog nai Adyes Set ypypar’ elrAnher 
Aioyiyns: and a very near approach to it, Olynth. a’ § 2, 6 pé» od» maper 
Katpos...povoy ovyi Ayes Parny ages ore x.r.A. Aesch. Agam. 1106 (Dind.), 
maca yap wodts Bog. Eur. Hippol. 877, Bog Bug Aros dAaora. 

‘And as Cephisodotus bade (the Athenians) take care not to convert 
many of their mobs into assemblies’ (/7. their mobs, in any numbers). 
Cephisodotus we have had three times already as the author of pointed 
sayings, 111 4. 3, and 10.6, ds. The point of this saying seems to lie in 
the word ovvdpopas, which is substituted for ovyxAjrous dxxAnoias. It im- 
plies that most of their ordinary assemblies are mere mobs, tumultuary 
gatherings, riotous and unruly, instead of avy«Anroc, regularly convoked 
for special occasions in due form and order. It would certainly be 
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better without éxxAngias, as Wolf proposes. It would then mean “ not to 
hold their—mobs too frequently.” Both Bekker and Spengel retain the 
vulgata lectio: the latter with a comma between ovvdpopds and éxxAncias. 

‘And Isocrates, “to those that flock together promiscuously (scramble, 
as it were) in the general festivals”’. This is an expression of precisely 
the same import as the preceding. It occurs in Isocr. Phil. § 12, and 
runs thus, ore ro pev tais mavnyipeoww évoydeiv kal mpos dmavras Aéyety Tous 
ouvrpéxovras éy avrais mpos ovdeva Aéyew eoriv, kd. 

‘And the example in the Funeral Oration, that “Greece might well 
have her hair cut off (go into mourning) over the tomb of those that died 
at Salamis, for her freedom and their valour were buried in the same 
grave”: for had he only said “that she might well weep for the virtue 
that lay buried with them”, it would have been a metaphor and a graphic 
touch, but the (addition of) “freedom with the virtue” carries with it a 
kind of antithesis’, This really affecting passage, which Aristotle has 
partially spoiled by omission and alteration, runs thus in the original— 
the funeral oration attributed to Lysias!, Or. 2, in Baiter and Sauppe’s 
Or. Att. 1 68, § 60: “and therefore Greece might well that day cut off 
her hair over yonder tomb (the orator is on the spot, and points to it) and 
mourn for those that lie buried here, seeing that her own (the text has 
avray, their own, the collective ‘EAAds being resolved into its component 
members) freedom ard their valour are laid together in one grave”. 
Aristotle has very much marred the simple beauty of the sentence (which 
if it be not Lysias’, is at all events quite worthy of him) by his alterations ; 


. } This speech is condemned as spurious by [Dobree and] Baiter and Sauppe [and 
also by Blass, die Attische Beredsamkeit, 1 p. 431, and Jebb, Attic Orators, 1 p. 208. 
It contains some close parallels to the Panegyric of Isocrates and would appear to 
have been written by one of the pupils of that rhetorician, from whom Ar. (it will 
be observed) takes the quotation just preceding the present passage]. Let us hear 
on the other side Mr Grote, Hist, Gr. vol. v1 [chap. XLVIII] p. rgr, note, ‘‘Of (the 
funeral orations) ascribed to Plato and Lysias also, the genuineness has been 
suspected, though upon far less grounds (than that attributed to Demosth.)..... but 
this harangue of Lysias, a wery fine composition, may well be his, and may perhaps 
have been really delivered—though probably not delivered by him, as he was not 
a qualified citizen.” In this judgment I entirely agree ; and it seems to derive 
some authority from the citation of this extract here, as a specimen of pointed 
style, which shews that it was at all events well known to Aristotle and the 
Athenian public, and well remembered, though the author’s name is not given ; 
perhaps for this very reason, that the authorship of it was so well known. 
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especially the substitution of the frigid, explanatory, r@ rov éy Zadapin, for 
the graphic r@de and rore of the original (I here follow Victorius). (The 
context of the original passage shews that the substitution is really 
a blunder, as the reference is not to the Athenians who fought at Salamis 
but to those who died at Aegospotami and elsewhere towards the close of 
the Peloponnesian war. | 

The metaphor lies of course in the word xeipagoOa, by which Greece 
is personified and compared to a woman who, according to the national 
custom, cuts off her hair as a sign of mourning—on this custom see 
Becker’s Charicles, p. 398; comp. Eur. Troad. 141, Orest. 458, Alc. 515, 
Suppl. 97, 974, Hel. 1060, wévOipos, mevOnpns, xoupa, xovpai. Aesch. 
Choeph. 6 (Paley’s note ad loc.) Hom. Il. xxtIl. 142, &c. The last 
two passages shew that this custom was not absolutely confined to 
women, though it was especially characteristic of them. In Lysias the 
personification, which is most tastelessly interrupted by the plural avro», 
is resumed in the next clause, os dvorux)s pev 9 ‘EAAas rocovrar dydper 
optav?) yevonevn x.t.’. Here Greece becomes a bereaved mother. 

‘And as Iphicrates said, “the course of my argument cuts right through 
the middle of Chares’ acts”: a proportional metaphor; and the “ right 
through the middle” sets the thing vividly before our eyes’. This was 
said by Iphicrates in the same case as that which is noticed in II 23.7 
(see note), the prosecution, namely, of him and his colleagues Menestheus 
and Timotheus, together with Chares, who were all brought to trial by 
Anstophon the Azenian in 355 B.C. on the scrutiny of their accounts, for 
misconduct in their command during the Social war. Sauppe u. s. p. 191, 
commenting on this passage, says “Iphicrates se et collegas accusatos 
defendens exponit quam male Chares rem gesserit. Hoc facturus dixit, 
iter orationes suae ferre per medias Charetis res gestas, guasi de itinere 
per hostium fines faciundo diceret.” The proportion of the metaphor is 
this: As a road is carried, or an army or expedition marched, right into 
the heart of an enemy’s country, so Iphicrates in his defence carried 
hostility and destruction (exposure and censure) into Chares’ conduct 
during their joint command. 

‘And the saying, “to invite dangers to the help (rescue, remedy) of 
dangers” is a vivid metaphor’. The author, and occasion, of this sen- 
tence are alike unknown. I have followed Schrader in the translation. 
To rid yourself of one danger another must often be invoked or invited, as 
a man saves himself from a shipwrecked vessel by throwing himself 
overboard and clinging to a plank. He also quotes Florus, 1. 17, Fabius 
Maximus periculosissimum bellum bello explicavit. The metaphor lies 
in wapaxadeiy and BonOjcovras, which are transferred from men to dan- 
gers, which are thereby ‘ animated’; rd dyuyor becomes Zuwuxoy. 
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¢‘ And (what) Lycoleon (said) in his defence of Chabrias, “not even 
awed by that symbol of his supplication, the bronze image (yonder)”’, 
Of Lycoleon nothing seems to be known, beyond what may be gathered 
from this passage, that he was an Athenian orator, and defended Chabrias 
in his trial B.C. 366. 

The circumstances referred to are briefly these. In 366 B.c. Chabrias 
was brought to trial with Callistratus, the orator, on a charge of miscon- 
duct leading to the loss of Oropus, See avzée, note ad I 7.13. Grote, 
Hist, Gr. X {chap. LXXIx] pp. 392, 3, and note 3. Chabrias had greatly 
distinguished himself on a former occasion, described in Grote, Hist. Gr. 
X (chap. LXxvl] pp. 172, 3, in an action near Thebes fought against 
Agesilaus and the Lacedaemonians, 378 B.C. Agesilaus “was daunted 
by the firm attitude and excellent array of the troops of Chabrias, They 
had received orders to await his approach on a high and advantageous 
ground, without moving until signal should be given; with their shields 
resting on the knee, and their spears protruded” (Diodorus, xv. 33, 
Cornelius Nepos, Chabr. c. 1, obuéxo genu scuto). “The Athenian public 
having afterwards voted a statue in his honour, he made choice of this 
attitude for the design.” Ib.173, note 1. This is also referred to, the 
details being passed over, in Dem. c. Lept., in a long enumeration of all 
Chabrias’ services to his country, §§ 75—78; apés dmavras MeAorovyyaious 
naperagaro év OnBas, § 76. See also Wolf, ad loc. p. 479.25 (Schafer, 
Appar. ad Dem. 111 168). Lycoleon in his speech points to this statue 
which stood in the ayopa in sight of the court, and taking advantage of 
the posture of it, which he interprets as that of a suppliant, appeals from 
it to the feelings of the judges, at the same time reminding them of the 
merits of the original. The effect no doubt must have been very striking, 
The metaphor resides in ixernpiay, which is transferred from the sup- 
pliant’s olive-branch (¢Aaiay) to a suppliant attitude in general, implied in 
the posture of the kneeling figure. On the accusative of the object of 
awe with aioyvveoOas, see note on II 2,22. 

‘For it was a metaphor at the moment (whilst Lycoleon was speaking 
and Chabrias was in actual danger), but not for ever (i.e. so long, and no 
longer; not permanently), but yet perpetually (repeat de‘, Schrader) before 
the eyes (vivid and graphic): for it is only while he (Chabrias) is in 
danger that the image seems to supplicate, but the inanimate is ever 
animated—“ the monument of his deeds for the city” ’. 

This very obscure sentence seems intended as an explanatory com- 


1 Diog. Laert., IT 3. 24, says that Plato also was engaged in the defence of 
Chabrias, no one else daring to undertake it. See Grote’s P/aéo, 1 128, note i. 
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mentary on the preceding extract. It is truly obscurum Ber obscurius, a 
masterpiece of Aristotelian brevity, and a complete illustration of the Ho- 
ratian drevis esse laboro, obscurus fio. 1 follow Schrader and Victorius 
in the interpretation. First he says that there is a metaphor: this of 
course is in the word ixernpiay, as above explained. But the metaphori- 
cal application of it only continues during the danger of the person 
represented ; when that is over, and the suppliant out of danger, the 
statue loses indeed the suppliant character with which it was invested 
for the time by the application of Lycoleon, but retains the posture and 
its associations as “the memorial of his services to the state.” (I agree 
with Victotius in supposing that this is a continuation of the extract, and 
TO Uropynya therefore in apposition with ry eixdva ry yadxhy. He inge- 
niously suggests an alternative, that it may be a second extract from the 
same speech, alibi in eadem causa, and another example of a pointed 
and graphic saying.) xewduvvevovros ydp...7 eixady is the explanation of dAX’ 
oux dei, and 16 dyuxov Euyruyoy of rp Guparwy. Comp. c. II. 2, 3, a vivid re- 
presentation gives aimation to inanimate objects. If this explanation be 
correct we must read é¢ for 87: by which the explanation of dAX’ ovK dei 
is contrasted with that of mpc cuparwy. 87 is retained by all the Edd., but 
I cannot discover any sense in which it is here applicable. It seems 
also that umép has dropt out in the phrase ro umopy. rap (veep) rijs roAcws 
épyoy. vmduvnya occurs in the same sense, Isocr. Paneg. § 156, and 
de Pace § 124. 

‘And, “in every way practising (or studying) meanness of spirit”, for 
studying is a kind of increasing or promoting. eXeray being a ‘kind’, 
el3os, of avfew, the metaphor is one dw6 roid ei8ous émi yevos, Poet. XXI 7, 
one of the four kinds of metaphor. ‘To study’ therefore, which is one 
kind of the genus ‘promoting’, is here put metaphorically for the general 
term ‘to promote’. And the Jotnt of the metaphor lies in the unusual 
application of ‘study’: a man usually studies or takes pains to promote 
some worthy object, to cultivate some virtue: here the object is an 
unworthy one, a vice ox defect. This is taken from Isocr. Paneg. § 151, 
in a note on which passage Coraes ingeniously proposed to read doxeiy 
for avéew in Aristotle’s comment on pederay. 

‘And “that God kindled (lit up) reason as a light in the soul”: for 
both of them shew something (make things clear and visible)’. This isa 
proportional metaphor. As light to material, so reason to intellectual 
objects. Cuius hacc verba sunt nondum repperi, says Victorius, and no 
subsequent commentator has supplied the deficiency. 

‘(The peaces that we make are nugatory) for we do not put an end to 
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wars (do away with them altogether), but merely postpone them’. This 
also comes from Isocr. Paneg. § 172. ‘For both of them look to the 
future (to future results), both actual postponement (in its proper sense 
and application) and a peace of that kind’, This therefore is a metaphor 
from eidos to eigos, from one kind of postponement, to another, analo- 
gous, kind. 
_ ‘And to say “that the treaty is a far fairer trophy than those which | 
are obtained in wars: for the one is for the sake of (to commemorate) a 
trifling success and a single chance, but zs for (on behalf of, marking 
the issue of,) the entire war”: for both of them are signs of victory’. 
Isocr. Paneg. § 180, quoted by Aristotle, as Mr Sandys says in his 
note, memoriter. puas rvxns is explained by Isocr. Antid. § 128. It is ‘a 
single stroke of fortune’, a mere lucky accident, as opposed to a series of 
successes, which prove design, skill, and knowledge. (ér, the mark of 
quotation). ‘Again, “Cities pay a heavy reckoning (render a terrible 
account, for their misdeeds) to (or by?) the censure of mankind.” For 
the “account” or “reckoning” is a legal damage or punishment’, The 
explanation shews, first, (as Bernays also remarks, Déalog. des Arist. 
p. 16,) that e#@vva here expresses not merely the account itself that is 
rendered, but the penalty consequent upon it, if unsatisfactory: and 
secondly, that the metaphor is a transfer from the legal and particular 
scrutiny or account rendered by the officer on laying down his command, 
and extended from this to an account or scrutiny 7” general, the penalty 
paid by whole cities to the judgment and censure of mankind and pos- ° 
terity: consequently it is a metaphor from ef8os to yévos, from species to 
genus, The passage referred to in Bernays’ treatise will furnish a com- 
mentary on the use and signification of evdvvas and Adyoyv or Adyous d80- 
vat, pp. 15, 16. 

evévva] This, according to some authorities, as Béckh and L., Din- 
dorf, is the only true Attic form of the word, ev@évx belonging to the 
later Greek. G. Dindorf writes evétvat, Dem. Olynth. a’. 17. 15, and 
Boéckh, Publ. Econ. Bk. 11, ch. 8, note 177, evéuva, evOuvas (p. 190 Lewis’ 
Transl.), Schafer (4. Crit. p. 229) note on the passage of Dem. Shil- 
leto on Dem. de F. L. § 19, not. crit., acknowledges both plurals, eJéuyar 
and evOiva: “evuvac, quod nihili est...” The Zurich Editors have evévvat. 
In Lysias xara Geopynjorou B' § 9,ev6uvay is found without various read- 
ing. The parallel form duuva, x/tio, is cited by Phrynichus p. 23 (Lobeck) 
as forbidden; also by Moeris and Thomas Magister. It is however 
approved by Timaeus (p. 26 Ruhnken). Ruhnken in his note indig- 
nantly denies the use of the word in Plato, and refers it to the later 
Greek. 
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‘And so we have despatched the subject of the pointed sayings that . 
are derived from the proportional metaphor and by the vivid graphic 
language that sets things described before your eyes (presents them 


vividly to your mind’s eye, as it were to the actual sense)’. 
etpnra:| is done, and over, and enough of it. Note on I 11.29, 


CHAP. XI. 

This chapter is in continuation of the subject of the preceding, ro 
doretoy; first as it is exemplified in ro mpo oppdroy roeiy, and next in 
jokes, puns, plays upon words, and verbal pleasantries of all kinds, meta- 
phors and similes; and lastly hyperboles, which are also a kind of meta- 
phor. All these may be employed in imparting ‘vivacity’ to style. 
Whately, Rez. c. 3, on Style, following Aristotle, calls ro mpo opparey 
mwocetv, ‘energy’. His remarks on this, partly from Aristotle, are worth 
comparing. 

§ 1. ‘We must now state what we mean by mpo cyupdrey, and what 
must be done in order to give rise to this.’ 

§ 2. ‘I mean then that things are se¢ before our eyes by all expres- 
sions that indicate realized activity. For instance; to say that a good 
man is ‘square’ (i.e. complete) is a metaphor ; for both are complete, but 
still don’t signify a state of realized action (or activity). On the other 
hand, the phrase “ with his vigour and prime in full bloom” (Isocr. Phil. 
§ 10) does convey the notion of life and activity, as is also, “but thee, 
free to roam at large” (Ib. § 127); and again, in the verse, “so thereupon 
the Greeks (with a rush) darting forward with the spear”’ (8opé, Eur. Iph. 
Aul. 80: I believe the otiose wogi to be a mere misquotation of Ar.), ‘the 
word ‘darting forward’ is at once life-like and metaphorical’. 

évepyourra...evépyecay] See ante, note onc. 10.5. Comp. the explana- 
tion of mpd opparey there given, opg» yap det ra wmparréyeva padXov h per- 
Aovra; the representation must be /i/e-/ike, the action must seem to be 
actually carried on before us. Poet. xvi 1. Cic. de Or. III 53. 202. 
Auct. ad Heren. Iv 55.68. Demonstratio, guum ita verbis res exprimitur 
ut geri negotium et res ante oculos esse videatur; with examples. Cic. de 
Inv. I 54. 104, 55.107; 11 26. 78. Quint. VIII 3.81. évépyea, Ib. § 80. 
Infra § 3, fupuxa eivas évepyourra. caiverat, § 4, xevovpeva xal (evra more’. 
See Whately’s Rhetoric above referred to. This ‘energy’ includes Proso- 
popoeia or Personification : illustrated in Whately’s note ¢ Demetr. x. 
épunveias §§ 81, 82, quotes éppifer 8¢ payn. Campbell, PAil. of Rhet., has a 
section, 111 1.4, on “ Things animate for things lifeless.” 

rerpayevros comes from Simonides—or rather from the Pythagoreans, : 
who by a square number or figure symbolized (or, as Aristotle tells us, 
Met. A, actually identified it with) completeness, and perfect equality in 
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the shape of justice. It was their type of perfection. Bergk, Fy. Lyv. Gr. 
p- 747 [p. 869, ed. 21, Simon. Fr. 5, av8p’ adyadoy...xepoi re Kat moot Kat 
wq Terpaywvorv. Plat. Protag. 339 B. Arist. Eth. N. 111, 11004 21,6 ¥ 
ws addnOas dyabds nat Terpaywros avev Yroyou. Comp. Hor. Sat. II vii. 86, 
in se ipso totus teres atque rotundus. 

The second extract quoted from Isocr. Phil. § 127 requires the con- 
text to justify its selection as an example of animated style; with that, it 
becomes very striking. The orator is contrasting the entire freedom of 
view which Philip’s commanding position allows him, as compared with 


_ the narrow patriotism enforced upon those who are ‘fast bound’ in the 


constitution and laws of their native cities; which he expresses by cé 
8 dorep aderov yeyevnuévov dmagav rv ‘EA\d8a rarpida vopifev K.r.A.—a 
flight quite beyond Isocrates’ ordinary range of imagination. The meta- 
phor is of course derived from the sacred cattle which were devoted to 
the worship of some god, and left free from the ordinary labours of the 
plough and cart, to roam and graze at large in the sacred precincts, the 
repevos of his temple. See Plat. Protag. 320 A, Rep. VI 498 C, and the 
notes of the Comm.: Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 666, 684 (Paley) and the note 
there (also Blomfield’s Glossary, 687), Eur. Ion 822, 6 8 év Oeod Soporow 
aderos, ws abot, macdeverat. 

The difference between the mere metaphor rerpdyovos, and the meta- 
phor which also vivifies and animates, is this : in a square there is neither 
life nor action ; in ‘ blooming’ we have the life of a plant, in aderov of an 
- animal, in g@gavres the vigour and impetuosity of living human beings. 

§ 3. ‘And Homer’s frequent employment of the figure which invests 
inanimate objects with life and motion by the medium of the metaphor. 
But in all of them it is by representing (objects) as animated—setting 
them as it were in ac/zon—that he distinguishes himself (acquires his 
popularity, secures our approbation): in the following for instance: 
again (this belongs to the preceding sentence: atéis: émetra médovde 
xurivdero Aaas dvatdns is the reading of Homer, Od. XI 598): then to the 
plain rolled the ruthless (remorseless) stone”’ [“‘ Downward anon to the 
valley the boulder remorselessly bounded”]. The animating metaphor 
is of course in avatéys, which attributes not only life, but also shameless- 
ness, recklessness, remorselessness, want of mercy and proper feeling, to 
thestone. Whately, u.s., ingeniously, but not correctly: ‘provoking’, mock- 
ing Sisyphus’ efforts, dva:dj, in the same sense, ruthless, pitiless, Soph. 
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Oed. Col. 516. aidas, clementia, misericordia, opposed to Opacvs, crudelis, 
Elmsl ad Med. 461. This line has always been quoted as an example 
of “the sound an echo to the sense.” 

‘And, “the arrow flew”—like a bird’—Hom. II. N [xt11] 587. 

‘ And, “ raging or yearning to fly to its mark”’, IL A [tv] 126. This 
attributes human feelings and passions to the arrow, otords. He might - 
have added dAro in line 125. 

‘And, (sc. ra Sovpa Opavetawy ard xeipor) “longing to taste blood” 
(more lit. ‘to take their fill of flesh’). IL A[X1] 574, Paley ad loc. 

‘And “the spear-point panting, quivering in its eagerness, rushed 
through his breast”’. 

On these extracts, Whately, Rkes. u. s., note, well observes, “that 
there is a peculiar aptitude in some of these expressions: an arrow or 
dart from it flying with a spinning motion quivers violently when it is 
fixed; thus suggesting the idea of one quivering with eagerness”. This 
is particularly applicable to the two last extracts. In the third, foravro 
may help to convey this. The darts which fell short of their aim, 
struck, were fixed, in the ground, and there stood quivering. “And 
winged the shaft that quivered in his heart”. Byron (of Kirke White), 
in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. Gaisford, in Variorum not, 
p. 426, adds Od. e’ 175, vies, ayaANopevac (exulting) Ards ovpp. Eustath. ad 
loc. nal 6pG@ TO GyaANopera, ws em) cuWuyxov ray ver AexOer. Soph. Aj. 581, 
mpos topevre wjpart, and this Schol., roujs émOupeiv, dowep ef aiadnow 
elyev. Plut. on Pyth. 398 A. See also in Heitz, Verl. Schrift. Arist. 
pp. 278, 9, some passages from the Schol. to Homer, and that of Plutarch, 
on this peculiarity of Homer. " 

‘For in all these by reason of the living character (with which they 
are invested) they appear to be in action: for “shameless conduct”, 
and “quivering with eagerness” and the rest, all express forms of activity 
(implying life). But these he has applied to them through the medium 
of the proportional metaphor, for as the stone 1s to Sisyphus, so is 
the shameless actor to him who is shamclessly treated’, 
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I am sorry to be obliged to differ from our author in the view he 
here takes of the meaning of ava:dys. The notion of “reckless impu- 
dence”, conveyed by his equivalent dvaicyuvros, seems to me altogether 
alien from the Homeric conception of it. I can’t think that “reckless 
impudence”, dvaiwryuvria, is what Homer meant to attribute to the stone 
when he called it dvacdyjs, but ‘unmerciful treatment’. At all events it 
is better than Pope’s “ huge round stone.” 

§ 4. ‘In his most approved similes too (as well as metaphors) he 
deals thus (employs this treatment) with inanimate things (éi ‘in the case 
of’? upon, applying to): “ (Waves) arched, foam-crested, some in front, 
others (tumbling) after them”; for he draws (depicts) them all as living 
and moving, and living activity is a kind of motion’. II. N [x111] 799, 
(‘the waves of the bellowing ocean; Bending their heads foam-crested, 
they sweep on, billow on billow’]. The following verse will shew where 
the évépyesa lies ; ds Tpdes mpo pev GAXoe apnpores, avrap én’ GAXot, yadk@ 
pappaipovres dy tryepoverow Erovro. 

I have followed Bekker (Ed. 3) and Spengel in reading xivnots 
for pipnots, from a conjecture of Bekker in his first ed. pipyore will 
however make good sense. 

§ 5. ‘Metaphors should be drawn, as has been stated before, (111 
2.12, and 10.5, also 11.103; oixeiwy in the former, p1) davepoy implied in 
the words pyr’ émrodaoyr, in the latter,) from objects closely related, but 
not obvious to every one at first sight’ (i.e. not so related, so clearly 
resembling one another, that no one can fail to see the resemblance 
at once: such metaphors do not pique the curiosity, and set people 
thinking ; and from them you /earz nothing, that you did not know 
before); ‘just as in philosophy also, to observe the resemblances in 
widely distant things is characteristic of a sagacious penetrating in- 
tellect : like Archytas’ saying, that arbitrator and altar were the same 
thing ; because both are the refuge of the injured or wronged’ (thing 
or person, animal or man, expressed by the neuter), 

otov kat év didocodig] Poet. XXII 17, povov yap rodro ovre map’ GAXov 
dori AaBeiv evpuias re onpeidv €orwy (this is equivalent to evoroyov, ‘ requires 
quick wit, penetration, natural sagacity’) ro yap ed peradépew ro rd 
cpotov Gewpetv €oriv. Rhet. II 20.7, of fables, used as arguments, rojoa 
yap Sei, domep Kai trapaBodds, ay ris Suvnrat Td Spotov cpav, dmep pacy 
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cat éx Pitocodias, see the note, and references there given. On the 
use of resemblances and differences in defining, distinguishing, and the 
formation of concepts, see Trendelenburg, ad Categ. § 59 p. 137, and Sir W. 
Hamilton, Lectures on Logic, Vol. 1 p. 102, Lect. vi. This is the kind 
of ‘philosophy’ here referred to. Diotima’s account, PL. Symp. 211, 
of the formation of general conceptions or ideas will serve as an illus- 
tration. 

On Archytas, the Pythagorean philosopher and mathematician of 
Tarentum, see Diog. Laert. VIII 4. 79—83. 

‘Or if one were to say that an anchor and a hook were the same: 
for they are both the same kind of thing, but differ in position’ (47%. ‘the 
above and below’). 

xpepabpa is defined by the Schol. on Ar. Nub. 218, and by Suidas, as 
a basket for remnants, eis & Td wepirrevovra oWa (the leavings of the 
dinner-table) clobaper droridecOa. This was usually ‘hung up’, «pe- 
pibpa 8¢ eipnras dia To del epepaperny peréwpov elva: (Suidas). Hence the 
use of it for Socrates in the Clouds, u. s. But it is plain that that cannot 
be the meaning of it here, for it does not answer to the subsequent 
description of it, in respect either of the resemblance or the difference 
stated. Rost and Palm in their Lexicon translate it ‘ankertax’, the cable 
that holds the anchor ; but this is open to precisely the same objection. 
It must be something in the nature of a hook, from which things may be 
suspended, and is literally ‘a suspending instrument’, The resemblance 
to the anchor lies in its hooked form, and also in the intention or design 
of them both, which is to keep things where they are, preservation or 
security. The difference is that the anchor is applied to keep the 
vessel safe and steady at the bottom, the hook is above, and from it the 
thing suspended Aangs. Liddell and Scott have xpexaorpa (the reading of 
three inferior MSS) with this reference, and identify it with xpepdOpa 
in the Nubes. 

‘And the re-equalisation of cities (in the respect of property, and 
powers, i.e. state offices, privileges, &c.) when the same principle is ap- 
plied to (is the same for) things standing wide apart (very dissimilar’, viz. 
to surface (area) and powers (functions, offices, prerogatives &c.)’, The 
widely dissimilar things which are here brought together for comparison, 
are the areas of properties, and the state offices and privileges, &c., 
which are to be alike egualised. The Scholiast quoted by Vater, explains 
the word and its application in the same way of the equalisation of the pro- 
perties, fortunes or conditions, duties and rights of the citizens of a state. 
Victorius quotes Isocr. Phil. § 40, of8a yap amacas wpadtopevas vd tov 
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cvpdopor, all the Greek cities have been alike levelled to one condition 
by their misfortunes. 

Vahlen has again applied his perverted ingenuity to the emend- 

ration of this passage. The passage wants none: it is clear in sense 
‘and construction, and the reading of the text is retained by Bekker 
‘and Spengel. In the first place, avy in the compound verb is not 
a privative with » inserted, aS avarvpos, dvdduvos, &c., but dvd is 
re, of breaking up (dvadvew, &c.) for redistribution, restoring to an 
original equality: so dva8dovas ‘to distribute’ (Wdous), dvadacacda ‘to 
redistribute’ Thuc. V 4, dva8acros, avadacpés, de agro ex integro aeguis 
partibus dividendo (Herod., Plat., see Ruhnken’s Timaeus p. 33), avavepev, 
et sim. dvywpadicOa therefore does not denote zvequality, but 7e-equal- 
isation. What the signification of the word is, appears from two passages 
. of the Polit. 11 7, 1266 4 3 and c. 12,1274 46 9. In the first of these 
; the word is épadtcOqva, in the second, avopadwors, from verbs in -ifew 
and -ody respectively. They both refer to the same thing, viz. Phaleas of 
Chalcedon’s scheme for the equalisation or re-equalisation of properties, 
and plainly, except perhaps so far as the dvd is concerned, have precisely 
the same signification: and this is perfectly applicable here. Vahlen 
proposes xal “ cpadtcOnvat ras modes” év wodAd Stéyoves tavto. His ob- 
jection to dvwpadioba seems to me to be entirely unfounded, and I 
can see no reason whatever for altering the text. There is another 
slight alteration proposed, which is not worth mentioning. 
ss @mupdvera is a surface, here area; and in Euclid, a plane figure, which 
| has only length and breadth, a superficies. 

§6. This introduces a new topic of doreia, things pointed and lively, 
in the sense of witticisms, things amusing and laughable, such as jokes 
map viuvotay, OF rapa mpocdoxiay, repartees, puns, plays upon words, and 
the like. 

‘Though it is true in general that most of these ‘vivacities’ are 
conveyed by (é&d) metaphor, yet they are also derived from (a tem- 
porary, momentary) delusion (leading to a pleasing suprise at the un- 
expected supplement): for it becomes clearer (to the listener) that 
he has learnt something from (the conclusion of the sentence) being 
contrary’ to his expectation—or, as Victorius, from 42s own contrary, 
i.e. changed, state of mind, which has arisen between the beginning and 
end of the sentence—‘and the soul seems to say to herself, “Really, 
so it is; and I missed it (never found it out till now)”’. (This explanation 
of the pleasure derived from the u#expected surprise,—that the previous 
deception heightens the pleasure of the acquired knowledge—is due, I 
think, rather to the theory which had become habitual with Ar,, that all 
intellectual pleasure is due to the natural desire of learning, “than to 
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his sober judgment exercised upon this particular application of it.) 
Schrader has supplied two capital instances of this form of pleasantry: 
the first is from Cic. de Or. 11 281, Quid huic abest—nist res et virtus? Here 
the listener is #e7s/ed by the opening of the sentence to expect a very good 
character of somebody, when unexpectedly, after a pause, two words are 
added as exceptions, which convert the expected eulogium into beggary 
and worthlessness: but is it the /earning, the becoming acquainted with 
that fact, however unexpectedly, that constitutes the pleasure or amuse- 
ment that the listener derives from his surprise? A still better from 
Quint. of a dandy advocate, t//ud Afri “homo in agendis causis optime— 
vestitus,” for the expected versatus', Quint. VI 3. 24 and 84. This 
topic he calls, decipiendi opinionem. He returns to it again in VIII 5. 1§ 
under the name of ex inofinato: and gives two examples, Cic. de Or. 
11 63. 255; 70. 284, tocus praeter expectationem. 1 have quoted two or 
three English ones in the note to Introd. p. 319, note 3. 

‘And the apophthegms that have point and vivacity derive this 
character from the zadirect statement of the meaning (from the speaker’s 
not directly expressing the intended meaning), as that of Staichonel 
“that their cicalas will have to sing to themselves from the ground”’ all 
the trees being cut down and the land devastated; which is the real, ; 
direct, meaning: and éavrois, that there will be no one else to listen, 
to them. On dwodOéypara, see 11 21. 8, where this is also quoted, ‘ 
Stesichorus’ apophthegm also appears in Demetr. w. épp. § 99 where it 
is attributed to Dionysius (the tyrant; as a threat); and § 243, as an’ 
example of SpayvAoyia in the chapter on 8eworns. This is a rédd/e in the 
shape of an apophthegm: the next topic brings us to aenigmas proper. 
The pleasure derived from these is traced, as usual, to that of learning: ; 
and against that explanation in the presen¢ instance I have no objection 
to make. 

‘And for the same reason, riddles well wrapped up give pleasure: for 
not only is this (viz. the solution of them) a kind of /earning, but they 
are also expressed in metaphor. And what Theodorus calls “novel 
phrases, expressions.” This is effected (this novelty, this surprise) when 
(the sequel) is unexpected, and not, to use his own words, “according to 
previous opinion or expectation”; but, as is the custom of humorous, 

1 What is learnt here is only that the man whom you expected (at the beginning 
of the sentence) to be an accomplished lawyer, turns out to be an empty coxcomb. 
It may be doubted again whether the knowle Ige of ¢4aé fact would give much 
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jocular writers, who alter the letters of words to make jokes’. I have 
given a free transl. of the last clause; with of év rois yeAoiors understand 
vres Or StarpiBovres ; and with ra maparemonpeva, motovow, or the like. 

maparoteiy! is, as I have pointed out in Introd. p. 320, the general 
name for all falsification (rapd) or (illicit) changes of the letters of words, 
for the purpose of a jest, mapovopacia, ra mapa ypappa oxoppara, perver- 
Ston, misapplication, of a word: all jokes that depend upon verbal or 
literal changes. Compare mapdévupos and its congeners, in logic and 
grammar (Categ. init.), applied to mrdaes or changes of termination. 
See further, Introd., u.s., note 1. 

On Theodorus of Byzantium, see note on II 23. 28, ult. and the refer- 
ences there given. 

‘Which is the effect also of eral jokes (founded upon the letters and 
the changes of them); for these also cheat (the expectation, and so far 
mislead). (This kind of joke is not confined to prose: it appears) also in 
verses. For (the conclusion) is not as the hearer (the /7stener to the 
recitation of a rhapsodist) supposed: “and he trod with his—chilblains 
under his feet” (statelily stept he along, and under his feet were his— 
chilblains)—whereas the other thought he was going to say “‘sandals”’. 
This mapa ypappa oxoppa, which must be taken from some burlesque 
hexameter poem—author unknown—has its counterpart in Arist. Vesp. 
1167, xaxodaipwv eyo’ Goris y’ emt ynpa xiperAov ovdev AnWoua. The 
Schol. ad h. 1. (in Gaisford’s Not. Var.) refers, as another instance, to 
Alcibiades’ rpavAwpos, Arist. Vesp. 45, oAGs GewAos thy xeadHv KoAakos 
€xet. wap’ év ypdaypa, frot mapa ro p €oti To oxwoppa. Hermogenes, zrepi 
pedgdou Secvornros, Cc. 34 (RA. G7. I 453, Spengel) in a chap. mepi rov 
xopiuas A€yew, has illustrated this topic, which he calls map@éia, by the 
same verse of Aristoph.; and also this and 16 mapa mpoodoxiay from Dem. 
de Cor. 

‘Pleasantries arising from changes of letters (plays on words) are 
produced, not by a mere enunciation of a word in its direct meaning, but 
by something (a change) which gives a different “erm to it, (converts or 
twists it into a different sense); as that of Theodorus (of Byzantium, the 
rhetorician: szra, 11 23. 28), against Nicon the harper, Oparrec: he pre- 
tends namely to say “it confounds you” (you are confounded), and 
cheats; for he means something else: and therefore it is amusing only 
after one has become acquainted with the meaning (or circumstances) ; 


1 Aldunss pyoe Thy wepl Svov oxids wapopulay waparewojoba bd Tov propos 
Aéyorros wepi ris dv Ad\gos oxcas...[ Harpocration]. 
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for if (the hearer) docsn’t know that he is a Thracian, he will see no' 
point in it at all’, -Victorius and Schrader have both missed the mean- 
ing of this pun. But in order to arrive at it, we must first remove from 
the text the first oe after Oparres which has been introduced from the 
second (where it is required) and spoils the pun. Nicon, it appears 
from the explanation, is, or is supposed to be, of foreign extraction; and 
not only that, but a Thracian, the most barbarous of all nations. The 
Thracian women were habitually slaves, in Athenian families: Arist. 
Thesm. 279, 280, 284, 293, Pac. 1138, Vesp. 828. This person is ad- 
dressed by Theodorus with the word @parre, which means aparently, 
‘You are confounded”; this appears from the interpretation that follows, 
(re) 9parres oe, which is of course convertible in meaning with the passive . 
6,arres (and it follows also that the first oe must be an error of the tran- 
scriber, for Oparrec ae would be no interpretation of Oparres ve ; nor in that : 
form would there be any pun). It rea//y means, however, @parr’ el, “ You 
are a Thracian maid-servant”, not only an out-and-out barbarian, but ; 
effeminate to boot, and a menial. Schrader’s explanation is “ @parrn (sic) ; 
ae, hoc est, Zhracta multer fe, intellige peperit:” at once impossible in j 
respect of the Greek, and pointless. Victorius, to much the same effect. 

The amusement derived from a pun is thus explained by Cicero, de 
Or. 11 62. 254, Ambiguum (double-entendre) per se ipsum probatur td 
guidem, ut ante dixt, vel maxime, tngentost enim videlur vim verbi in 
aliud atque ceteri accipiant posse ducere,; sed admirationem magis quam 
risum movel, nist st quando inctdit in aliud genus ridiculs, 

BovAe avroy répoa) No satisfactory explanation has hitherto been - 
given of this pun. The point of the joke has been always supposed to 
lie in wépoa. Francésco dei Medici, a friend of Vettori, suggested to 
him a solution which he quotes at length, that the Persae a poem of 
Timotheus is referred to, and that we should read Hépeas. But as 
Buhle justly remarks, “non video quidnam in hoc sit faceés.”. Majoragius’ 
explanation, who supposes that there was a verb Iépoay, of the same 
meaning as Mndi{ew, Persis favere, is equally out of the question. I 
have looked (for once) into Spengel’s commentary, and find that he has 
suggested an analogy with Horace’s vin tu curtis Iudaets oppedere, Sat. 
1 9.70. The same thought once occurred to me, but J abandoned it, in 
consideration of the form of the word, mépoa:; which, though a possible 
aorist, is entirely without authority. wépdozas is a dep. and has sapéds- 
gopat for its future, grapdo» for the aorist. The solution I have finally 
arrived at is that the alteration of letters which makes the pun, resides in . 
Bovde. This would probably be pronounced nearly, if not quite, like 
SovAn, and the word could be rendered ‘ will you?’ or ‘the Council’: in the ‘ 
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“latter sense the words would mean ‘may the council destroy him.’ Sed 
de his nugtis tam satis est. 

§7. ‘But both of them’ (either the two last examples of rapa ypapypa ; 
or that topic itself and the preceding, mapa mpocd8oxiay: they all require 
the same precaution) ‘ must be properly pronounced’ (or delivered—atten- 
tion must be called to the mapa mpocdoxiay, by a slight pause, and to 
the double-entendre by heightening the tone or some.similar expedient). 
The following words, otrw d€ xat ra doreia, sadly want the end of the 


{ sentence to enable us to determine their meaning. Victorius understands 


{ 


it, “tanquam in oxéppacw et iocis amarioribus, ita in urbanis hisce 
serionibuc?: but Ar. makes no such distinction : all the jokes Tapa 
ypaupa are alike doreta. Vater fills it up thus; otrw d€ nal (ravro 
dvvarat ravra) ra doreia (dia oumvupias) : ravra being the before-mentioned 
apdorepa ; so that this is to be referred to the éuwrupia which follows, 
and begins a new topic: a most unnatural interpretation as it seems 
tome. In default of any thing better I propose the following :— 

‘And so likewise witticisms, pointed sayings ## general (as dis- 
tinguished from the two special varieties, or two particular instances 
preceding), (require the same attention to Svonunciation), as to say 
that “to the Athenians the command of the sea was not the deginning 
(both expressed by the same word, dpyyv) of their misfortunes” ; for 
they derived benefit from it’ (it was the source not of evil, but of good). 
Or, as Isocrates puts it, that “the command was to the city the beginning 
(or source) of her calamities.” This, or something like it, occurs three 
times in Isocrates. The two similar places, one a mere repetition of 
the other, Phil. § 61, and de Pace § 101, are probably what Ar. had 
(very imperfectly) in his recollection: the third is, Paneg. § 119, which 


, differs more widely from the quotation. 


‘For in both (these cases, or examples) that is said which one would 
not suppose likely to be said by any one, (¢#. which one would not 
suppose that any one, rid, would say) and (yet, at the same time) is 
recognised as true (sound, in accordance with facts, Victorius, see 
II 7.9, infra § 10): for though it is true that there is nothing particularly 
clever in calling the command a beginning, (in calling d apxn apxn, though 
in different senses), still he uses the term not in the same, but in 
different senses, (in the second example, Vahlen), and does not con- 
tradict (or deny) the use of dpy7 (in the firs¢ example), only in a different 
sense’, The second example, from. Isocrates, may seem at first sight to 
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contradict the first, what is affirmed in the one being denied in the 
other. But if allowance be made for the double sense of dpy#, the 
apparent discrepancy between the two statements will disappear. 

§ 8. ‘But in all these cases, the merit (ro ed) consists in the proper 
application of the term (i.e. the afpropriateness of it to the thing de- 
scribed), whether by (expressed in) ambiguity (the play on words) or 
metaphor’. évéyxy, Sc. 6 Aéywr: and comp. III 4. 2, oloréas...al peradopai. 

‘For instance “Intolerable Tolerable ”—the contradiction lies only 
in the ambiguity ; but this is appropriate if the owner of the name is 
a bore (or nuisance)’, Read with Bekker and Spengel ’Asdoyeros ov« 
ava ryeros [not doyxeros, with Bekker’s Oxford ed. of 1837]. The first is a 
proper name; as ‘Tolerable’ must be supposed to be in the English 
version. dpwvupiay arépnoer ‘the speaker contradicts the ambiguous word 
only’; not the ¢Aing itself: the application, not the fact. These con- 
tradictory, or privative, epithets of proper names—comp. the privative 
epithets of metaphors, 11 6.7 and note—may be exemplified in our 
own language by ruthless Ruth, helpless Helps, fearless Phear, incon- 
stant Constance, unpleasant Pleasance, ignoble Noble, Hotspur cold-spur, 
and the like. Significant Greek names are to be found in II 23. 29, 
1 15.8; Latin in Quint. VI 3.55. Others are “Avexros (which is pre- 
cisely parallel to ’Avacyeros in our text) and Nexyrms, Eustath. ad Hom. 
IL A p. 156—but in fact most Greek proper names are significant in 
themselves, though they may have lost the appropriateness of their per- 


sonal application. 
‘And, “never make thyself as a stranger, more of a stranger than 


is required of thee”, “not more than thou art bound to do”; the same 
thing (in different words)’. As the words are of different, but the same, 
Vahlen! very reasonably proposes to omit ce 3ei in the Iambic verse, 
ovUK ay yévowo paddov h Edvos E¢vos ‘ more strange than a stranger’; so that 
ov padXAoyv #7 oe det is now differently expressed, and becomes what it is 
said to be, an explanation; or the expression of the same thing in 
different words. Victorius thinks that one of the two may mean 
‘host’ or ‘guest’; but as €evos is not repeated in the alternative, Vahlen’s 
explanation seems more probable. ‘And, (in a third way) “a stranger ° 
must not be always a stranger” (or, strange): for that too is again of 


1 Vahlen, in Zrans. Vien. Acad., u. s. pp. 146, 7. He also would connect the 
sentence thus, which is a more doubtful improvement, 4 o¢ ~a\dow Foe Bet. 7d avrd 
nai ‘‘ovu dei” x.r.X. 
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a different kind, or form’, (foreign, alien, to the two others : dAAdrpioy 
belonging to something or somebody else; opposed to vixeioy). 

‘Of the same kind is also that so highly praised verse of Anaxan- 
drides, “A noble thing it is to die ere doing aught worthy of death”: 
for this is the same as saying, “It is worthy to die when one is not 
worthy to die”, or “it is a worthy thing to die when one does not 
deserve death”, or “doing nothing worthy of death”’, Anaxandrides 
is quoted III 10. 7 (see note) and infra 12. 3. 

§9. ‘Now of all these the kind of expression (language) is the 
same: but the more briefly (€Aarrom, #7 Ae€Eec) and antithetically ’, (repeat 

" p@AXov from the compar. éAdrrou: I have represented the similar ellipse 
which our own language makes in the like case), ‘so much the more are 
they popular (approved, applauded). The reason of this is, that to the 
antithesis is due the increase, and by the brevity (in a short time, xpove, 
or space, compass, rom@,) the more rapid growth (or acquisition) of the 
learning (that arises from them)’. Comp. notes on I 11.21, 23, and III 
9.8, also 10.2. 

§ 10. ‘(To make a phrase doreiov) it should always have (attached 
to it, rpoceivat) some special personal application (ro twa eivae mpos ov 
Aéyeras), Or propriety in-the expression if what is said (is to) be ¢7ue and 
not superficial’ (supra c. 10.5). 

dAnOés] i.e. sound, solid, substantial, genuine, comp. III 7.9, sententiam 
gravem et honestam, Victorius. Metiri se guemgue suo modulo ac pede 
verum esé. Hor. Ep. I. 7, ult. also I 12.23, “et saepe ap. Livium.” 
Orelli ad loc. These two, the gAnOés and the pr) émmodaov, do not 
always go together: when they are separated, the sentence loses its 
point and attraction. This separation is illustrated by two examples : 
the first, as a-sentiment, has truth, weight, and solidity; the second is 
well enough written, as far as the style goes ; but neither of them is par- 
ticularly attractive. 

‘Because these two may be separated in a sentence: for instance, 
“a man should die free from all offence”—but there is no point 
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in that: “the worthy man should marry the worthy woman!”—but 
there is no point in ¢hat (this is seferficial): but if they are both com- 
bined in the sentence (then only the sentence becomes pointed). “ It is 
a worthy thing (or worth while) for a man to die when unworthy of death 
(when he has done nothing to deserve death).” Here we have the grave, 
sound, true doctrine, and the antithesis, which gives it point, and redeems 
it from superficiality. ‘But the greater the proportion of these qualities, 
the more pointed and attractive it appears ; if, for instance, the (indi- 
vidual) words also were to convey (ein) a metaphor, and a metaphor of a 
particular kind (the proportional met. for example), and antithesis, and 
balanced clauses, and to carry with them vividness and amimation’. On 
évépyeta, see above § 1. 

$11. ‘Similes too, as has been already said in the preceding (chap- 
ter, c. 4), are always in a certain sense popular metaphors. For they are 
always composed of (or, expressed in) two terms, just like the propor- 
tional metaphor ; as for instance, the shield, we say, is Ares’ goblet’, (the 
shape of the gan is in reality more like an elongated saucer, or shield— 
whence the comparison), ‘and a bow a stringless harp. When thus ex- 
presscd, the phrase is not single (or simple ; it has 40/4 terms expressed, 
the two terms viz. that are brought into comparison ; and is therefore a 
simile); whereas to call the bow a harp or the shield a goblet is single’ 
(and therefore only a metaphor). [det evdoxtpotoas. “tn det fortasse latet 
ai.” Spengel.] 

The meaning seems to be this. The difference between a simile and 
a metaphor is—besides the greater detail of the former, the simile being 
a metaphor writ /arge—that it always distinctly expresses the two terms 
that are compared, bringing them into apparent contrast : the metaphor 
on the other hand, sxdstituting by transfer the one notion for the 
other of the two compared, identifies them as it were in one image, 
and expresses both in a sing¢e word, leaving the comparison between 

1 This comes most likely from Anaxandrides again (note on § 8). The verse 
ran thus ri dtiay 8¢ dei yapelv ray Atcov. Spengel, Artium Scriplores p. 20, adds 
6é. Meineke, Fr. Comsc. Gr. 1 201. 


-- 
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the object illustrated, and the analogous notion which throws a new 
light upon it, to suggest itself from the manifest correspondence to the 
hearer. 

On the diddy “Apeos, see note on III 4.4, and Introd. pp. 220—292, 
there referred to. This was due to Timotheus the dithyrambic poet. 
The doppeyé dxop8es for réfov—-the point of resemblance which brings 
the two together seems to be the common twang of the bowstring and 
harp-string produced in each case by the vibration of the string. The 
bow may therefore be called a stringless harp, as wanting the many 
strings of the musical instrument, or, in other words, an unmusical 
harp. On these privative epithets with metaphors, comp. III 6.7. 
The author of this last bit of doresdrns is a tragic poet named Theog- 
nis, mentioned with contempt and ridicule three times by Aristophanes, 
Acharn. 11, and 138, and Thesm. 168. He is said to have received 
the nickname of y:ov from his excessive wuyporns. Of all his writings 
only this one phrase has survived, preserved by Demetrius, m. épun- 
veias, 1. peradopas, § 85. He gives the author’s name, and cites this as 
a specimen of a xwwduvddns peraghopd, ws 6 O€oys mapariberat To (rogvv) 
poppcyya axyop8ov éxi rod rH To£@ Baddovros’ 4 pev yap poputyé xwduvadses 
xi tov rogou, To 8€ axopdo jrodadtora. Out of this Wagner, Fr. Trag. Gr. 
111 100, and the writer of the article Theognis No. t1in Biog. Dict., have 
made what they print as a verse, mapariferat ro rofov, poppryy’ dxop8ov. 

§12. ‘The simile is made in this way, by comparing for instance a 
flute-player to an ape’—Simia quam similis, turpissima bestia nobis 
[Ennius, ap. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1§ 97]: besides this general resemblance 
of the two natures, there is also a special resemblance between the 
two, thus described by Victorius, “quod tibicines quoque ut simiae 
contracto corpore, manibusque ad os appositis, cum tibias inflant, ut 
bestia illa sedent.” The resemblance is quite sufficient to justify the 
simile. 

In the next example we must (with Bekker and Spengel) read, after 
MS A’, Avyv@ [not Avg], and omit eis. 

‘And a short-sighted man to a lamp with water dropping upon it’. 
The involuntary contraction, the convulsive winking, of the half-closed 
eyes of the short-sighted man is compared to the fizzing, spirting, and 
sputtering of the lamp when water is dropped on it: ‘because both are 
contracted’, puwy (pvew) is one that keeps his eyes half shut, Probl. 
XXXI 16, da ri of pu@mes BrChapa cuvayorres spoow; Arist. makes the 
point of the comparison lie in the contraction of both, the eyelids and 
the flame. axds or Wexas ‘a drop’; Paxdgew ‘to drop, fall in drops’, 
Ar. Nub. 580 of the clouds, 7 yaxafopey, ‘we drizzle’; Waxater Oat (pass.) 
‘to be sprinkled with drops.’ Xen. Symp. I 26, Av 8€ nuiv of maides pu- 
kpais xvdrke wuKva éeripexaf{wow: opposed to dépoov mivew, to drink all at 
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once, in /arge measures. The other is to distribute your potations in 
‘drops’, as it were, in very small glasses ; and so to make up for what 
you lose in the magnitude of the draught by the frequent repetition of 
the little one. 

§ 13. ‘Excellence is attained in them when they contain (involve) 
metaphor (comp. c. 10 § 3): for the shield may be compared to “ Ares’ 
goblet”, and a ruin to the “rag of a house”’; [conversely we have rags 
described as épeima yAandiwv, Soph. Fragm. (Niobe) 400, comp. Eur. 

Troad. 1025. ] 

‘And Niceratus may be said to be “a Niceratus stung by Pratys”— Pl rel 
according to Thrasymachus’ simile, when he saw Niceratus after his 
defeat by Pratys in the rhapsodical contest, and still all dishevelled 
and dirty (squalid)’; with the marks of the long and laborious struggle 
still fresh upon him; before he had had time to shave and dress. 
xouay is here used in the unusual sense of long hair as a sign of neglect, 
tncomtis capillis, uncombed, unkempt : in the ordinary acceptation long 
hair is a sign of foppery, or the distinctive mark of a young man of — 
fashion, Arist. Eq. 580, except at Sparta, Rhet. I 9.26, where it was a 
national distinction, éy Aaxedaipovs xopav xaXov: as it was likewise in 
the Homeric ages, when the Achaeans were xapnxopoovres. 

Of the many Niceratuses whose names appear in Sauppe’s /ad. Nom. 
ad Or. Att. p.'102, there are two better known to us than the rest, (1) 
the son of the distinguished Athenian general, who appears as one of 
the guests in Xenophon’s banquet, in Lysias, &c., and was put to death 
by the Thirty tyrants. If the Thrasymachus who made the remark upon 
him be—as he doubtless is—the famous Sophist, this must be the Nice- 
ratus who is here meant. The second, mentioned in Dem. c. Mid. § 165, 
and afterwards in a list of witnesses with the name of his deme ’Ayep- 
duvaros, § 168, was probably the grandson of the other; for the names of 
Nicias and Niceratus seem to have alternated in successive generations 
in this family, as they did in that of Callias and Hipponicus. These 
two are habitually confounded by Taylor, Reiske (see his Ind. ad 
Dem.) and others; and the confusion still exists in Smith’s Biographical 
Dictionary, although Buttmann proved their diversity (in Exc. VII ad 
Dem. c. Mid.). Sauppe likewise, in his /ad. Nom. ad Or. Att. p. 102, 
distinguishes them. Several other Niciases and Niceratuses appear in 
Sauppe's /ndex, u.s. 

Niceratus had engaged in a contest with one Pratys, a professional 
rhapsodist, and, being in all probability an amatcur, had been defeated. 
In this state, and still bearing all the marks of it on his person, he is 
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encountered by Thrasymachus, who thereupon compares him to “a Phi- 
loctetes bitten or stung by Pratys.” Schneider on Xen. Sympos. II 5 
supposes that “the subject of the recitation in which Niceratus was 
beaten was the account in Lesches’ ‘little Iliad’ of the story of Philoc- 
tetes in which was related the calamity arising from the serpent’s bite ; 
alluded to by Homer, Il. B 721”; and by Soph. Phil. 267, mAnyévr’ 
€x(3vns dypiw yapaypart, and 632. 

‘Wherein the poets are most condemned when they fail, and ap- 
plauded when they succeed’. éxmimresy is properly said of an actor 
who is hissed off the stage, and hence of condemnation, disapproba- 
tion, in general. Poet. XVIII 15, émei cai "AydOwv eférecev év rove hove, 
Dem. de Cor. § 265, égémmres (Aeschines) éyd & éaupirrov. Metaphor- 
ically, Plat. Gorg. 517 A, od yap av é£€mecov (éxmimreey omnino dicuntur 
ea quae reiiciuntur et repudiantur ; Stallbaum). explodi, exactus, Ter. Prol, 
(2) Hec. 4 et 7. The opposite of the agent is éxSadAeyv ‘to hiss off the 
stage’; Dem. de F. L. § 389 (of Aeschines again, as acting Thyestes), 
efeBadXere avrov kai éLecupirrere éx tay Oearpav. 

‘{ mean when they make (the two members) correspond (bring into 
comparison, note on amodidovac 11.7). “ He wears his legs as curly as 
parsley.” (ovAos, Buttmann Lexil. No. 44 and 88). “Like Philammon, 
at close quarters with the sack”’, Philammon, a famous Athenian ath- 
lete, gained the prize at the Olympian games, Dem. de Cor. § 319. 

Harpocr. ®. rév ’A@nvaiov muxrnv. Eustath. ad Hom. Il. % p. 1324, 
quoted in Dissen’s note on Dem. lL.c. 

(uvyopaxeiv) of a close struggle, desperate encounter, prop. of two 
oxen under the yoke, or of any yoke-fellows. Ruhnken ad Tim. s. v. 

T@ kwpix@) xopuxos, OUAakos. Suidas. OvAdxtov. gare 8€ sepparcvoy 
ayyeiov, Guocoy aoxg@. Hesychius. ‘A sack filled with bran and olive husks 
for the young, and sand for the more robust, and then suspended ata 
certain height, and swung backwards and forwards by the players.’ 
Dict. Ant. art. ‘Baths,’ p. 144 4, It is evident that this describes only ove 
use of it, namely for amusement or exercise at the baths: this game was 
called xwpuxopaxia. The other purpose for which it was employed was 
| plainly from this passage that of boxers, who practised upon it. [Com- 
pare Plautus, Rudens 722, follem pugilatorium faciam et pendentem 
incursabo pugnis, and see K. F. Hermann’s Privatalterthimer, § 37.17.] 

These two iambic lines, from unknown authors, are clearly selected 
not for the faz/ure, but the success, of the poet or poets who composed 
them. 

‘(These) and the like are all similes. That all similes are (a kind of, 
or involve) metaphors, has been stated already many times’. 
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§ 14. ‘Proverbs too are metaphors from species to species: as for 
instance, if a man has of his own accord invited the aid of (/z¢. called in 
to help him) another in the expectation of deriving benefit (from his as- 
sistance), and then incurs harm and loss instead, as the Carpathian says 
of the hare : for each of them is a case of the accident (or result) above 
mentioned’. 

Carpathus, an island lying between Crete and Rhodes, from which 
the neighbouring sea took the name of Carpathian (Hor. Carm. I 
35. 8): now called Skarpanto. The proverb is thus explained by 
Buhle. “Cum Carpathi incolae leporibus carerent, unus eorum par 
leporum introduxit” (rabbits, doubtless), “unde tanta eorum multitudo 
propter faecunditatem exorsa est, ut omnes fructus absumerentur.” 
Erasmus, Adag, CAil. 11 Cent. 1 81, p. 1250. 

A similar result follows from similar conduct in Stesichorus’ fable 
of the stag, the horse, and the man, I1 20.5. These are both sfecies 
of the same gezus of disappointed expectation, or disastrous result : and 
the proverb is a fransfer, a tralatio of the one to the other. On the 
four kinds of metaphor, see Poet. XXI 7. 

‘So the sources of witticisms and pointed, pungent, vivid things in 
general, and the reason why (they are such; their raison @étre), have 
been pretty well explained’. I have omitted ro aircoy as a mere tauto- 
logical repetition of d:ore. On the three senses of d:ore see note on I 1.11. 
Here the sense of “why” is proved by the explanatory ré airiop. 

$15. ‘All approved hyperboles are also metaphors’, i.e. a mere 
hyperbola, without metaphor, will sof be approved. On the hyferdole, 
Auct. ad Heren. IV 33. 44, superlatio est oratio superans veritatem alt- 
cutus augendi minuendive causa, et seg. Cic. Topic. c. X § 45, aut 
aliguid quod fieri nullo modo possit augendae ret gratia dicatur, aut 
minuendae, guae hyperbole dicitur. Quint. Vill 6. 67—76, Hyperbolin 
audactoris ornatus sumimo loco posui. Est haec decens veri superiectio. 
Virtus eius ex diverso par augendi atgueminuenai. Then follow the de- 
scription and illustration of its several varieties. In Ernesti, Lex. Techn. 
(both Greek and Latin), hyperbole is omitted. vumepBodn is in fact 
‘exaggeration’. ‘For instance (what was said) to (or against, for the 
purpose of exaggeration, making the most of it) the man with the black 
eye, “you'ld have taken him for a basket of mulberries”. For the black 
eye! is something red’ (and so is the mulberry ; the colour is similar; and 


173 Uwdwrcoy, which stands here for ‘a black eye’, is originally nothing but 
the seat of that, the part that is under the eye. It is thence transferred to the 
<iznification of the discoloured surface that results from a blow under the eye (Urw- 
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therefore so far it is a metaphor from one red thing—purple is nearer 
to the true colour—to another, eidos mpés eiSos); ‘but the hyperbole or 
exaggeration’ (c@odpa, which distinguishes it from metaphor) ‘lies in the 
excessive quantity’, (i.e. in the absurdly exaggerated number of black 
spots represented by a whole basket of mulberries. Victorius). According 
to Theophrastus, de Caus. Plant. v1 6. 4, there are two kinds of mul- 
berries, red and white, épvOpoy cat Aevxovy. This is an instance of Quin- 
tilian’s first variety of hyperbole; guum plus facto dicimus, direct 
exaggeration; of which two examples are given. Victorius refers to the 
saying of an Athenian wag about Sulla, cvxauvov eof o SvdAdAas addire 
nerracpevov, “Sulla (i.e. his face) is like a mulberry powdered with flour”, 
in Plutarch [S//a, c. 2, p. 451 F]. 

‘And another (kind of phrase) like so and so’ (comp. ra cai ra, nfra 
c. 17. 11; this seems to mean the two preceding examples, which are 


-here repeated, and others like them) ‘is a hyperbole, differing from it 


merely by the form of the expression (it becomes a hyperbole by dropping 
the particle of comparison, domep). Thus “like Philammon at close 
quarters with the sack”, (may be thrown into the form of a hyperbole, 
thus,) “you would have taken him for Philammon fighting the sack”. 
Again, “to wear his legs curly like parsley”, becomes “you’ld have 
thought his legs not legs, but parsley, so crooked are they”’. This is 
Quintilian’s second variety of hyperbole, u. s. § 68, superiectio per si- 
militudinem, aut per comparationem: illustrated by Credas innare revul- 
sas Cycladas, Virg. Aen. VIII 691. 

§ 16. ‘The hyperbole has a juvenile character, signifying vehemence : 
and therefore they are most used by people when they are angry; “No, 
not if he were to offer me gifts as the sand or dust for multitude” (or 
gifts in number like the sand or dust). ‘And the daughter of Agamemnon 


aacuos)—the special for the general—Urwmid {ew being to ‘strike, or inflict a blow 
under the eye’, and Urwmtacpuévov here ‘one so struck’, including the resulting dis- 
colouration. See for exemplifications of all three, Arist. Pax 541, Acharn. 551, 


| Vesp. 1386. Fragm. Apolloph. 1. Vol. 11 880, Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr., xvadov 
(a cupping-glass) rots Jrwrlos, Antiph. 13. §, Vol. 11 139. Ib., craow ordoe, 
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son of Atreus will I sof wed, no, not though she vied in beauty with 
golden Aphrodite, and in accomplishments [deftness of handiwork] with, 
Athene”’, comp. 1117. 11. IL. 1 [1X] 385 (the angry Achilles indignantly: 
refusing Agamemnon’s offered presents). petpaxcwdecs is here meant. 
to convey the fire, vigour, spirit, impetuosity, proneness to passion and' 
excitement ; or in general * vehemence’, as he tells us; which are cha- - 
racteristic of early youth. It is used by Plato [Rep. 466 B, and 498 B] in» 
the sense of ‘puerile’. The latter usually represents this by veavds, | 
which he uses in two opposite senses, of the good and bad qualities, 
of youth; either gallant, spirited, generous, noble, splendid and such | 
like, or rash, wanton, insolent : also veavias and veaneveoOat. 

‘This figure is an especial favourite with the Attic orators’. 

‘And this is why the use of it is unbecoming to an elderly man’— 
not because, as might be supposed from the arrangement of the sen- 
tences, it was such a favourite with the Attic orators but—because 
it is a juvenile trait of character, and as such must be inappropriate to 
the ofposite. 

[It may be doubted whether the awkward remark, ypovraz 8€ padcora 
route of ’Arrixot pyropes, which is a parenthetical note immediately suc-, 
ceeding another parenthesis and breaking the connexion between the: 
beginning and the end of the section, was really written by Aristotle at. — 
all. The phrase of ’Arrixol pyropes, which is not found elsewhere in, 
Aristotle (though we have of ’A@jn»nat pyropes, t/ra 17 § 10), is peculiarly 
Open to suspicion, and may perhaps be ascribed to the pen of some 
Alexandrine critic familiar with the canon of the Ten ‘Attic Orators’. } 


CHAP. XII. 


We now return for the last time to the subject of propriety of style, 
on which in this chapter we have some concluding observations. Rhe- 
torical propriety must shew itself in the due adaptation of style to 
matter ; and consequently the three branches of Rhetoric must be treated 
cach in its appropriate style. We therefore distinguish two kinds of 
speeches, and two styles appropriate to them; (1) ‘debate’, speaking 
in the actual strife or contest of the assembly and the law-court, dyw- 
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verrexn A€~ts, and (2) ypadexyn, written compositions, which are confined 
to the third or epideictic branch: and the first is again subdivided into 
(2) public speaking, popular harangues addressed to the assembly, and 
(6) forensic. This is only true in theory : in practice speeches were often 
written by the orators, as Demosthenes and Isocrates, for the use of 
those who were incompetent or unwilling to write and plead for them- 
selves. 

Under the head of ypadixy Aegis are included all compositions which 
‘are intended to be read, and consequently the whole range of literature, 
with the exception of speeches which are intended to be delivered or 
-acted, deliberative and forensic, pudlic and private orations—such as 
those of Demosthenes. Thus the third branch of Rhetoric, the éz- 
| Secxrexy, is made to embrace all poetry, philosophy, history, and indeed 
any writing on any subject whatsoever. The distinction coincides with 
ithat of Hermogenes, rept iedv top. B. wept Tov moXitiKod Adyou (see 
Rhet. Gr. U1. p. 401 seq. Spengel), who divides composition into Aoyos 
oupBovreutixol, Sexavexoi, and mavyyupixol, the last including the works of 
Homer and Plato, the most distinguished of poets and prose writers. 

The declamations delivered at the Olympian Games and other great 
p:blic festivals or assemblies zavvyvpes, whence the name mavnyupexol 
Aoyor—such as Isocrates’ Panegyric' and Panathenaic orations, and 
Lysias’ celebrated ’OAvpmaxds, of which a short fragment is preserved, 
(Or. 33, Baiter et Sauppe, Or. Aft. I 146)—-were intermediate between the 
public or agonistic and the epideictic or graphic speeches, partaking of 
the character of both; being declaimed in public and sometimes with a 
political object (as Lysias’ speech, and some of Isocrates’), but that object 
was subordinate, the main consideration being always the display. Iso- 
crates is always anxious to impress his readers with the conviction that his 
speeches are not mere empty declamations, émideiéers, but genuine moAr- 
rtxot Adyot—are indeed a branch of Philosophy, which with him is pretty 
nearly convertible with Rhetoric, see xara trav codioray §§ 1, 11, 21, and 
Mr Sandys’ note on Paneg. § 10. [‘Isocrates means by “Philosophy” a 
combination of the accomplishments of the prep and the modrrexds’. 
Thompson’s Phaedrus, p. 172.] 

Isocrates, writing from his point of view, dvr id, §§ 46—50, contrasts 
himself and his own declamations, which he Calls ‘EAAnmkxovs Kal modt- 
Tikovs Kai travnyuptkovs, With 8ixavcxolt Aoyo, forensic pleading and plead- 
ers, whom, probably in consequence of his own failure in that branch 
of Rhetoric, he attacks and vituperates upon intellectual, social, and 
moral grounds. Writing before the establishment of Aristotle’s three- 
fold division of the art, he evidently recognises only two branches, 
public or political speaking, in which national interests are concerned— 
and at the head of these he places his own mavnyupixot Aoyot, the true 
philosophy (§ 50)—-and judicial or forensic, in which private interests 


1 See on this, Mr Sandys’ Introduction to /socratis Panegyricus, p. XL seq. 
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between man and man are debated and decided. In respect of style, 
he of course gives the preference to his own kind of composition, §§ 46, 7. 

On this adaptation of style to the different kinds of oratory, see 
Quint. VIII 3.11—14. The opening observation, at all events, looks like 
a reference to this chapter, though Spalding in his note is silent on the 
subject. 

Whately also, in his Ref. c. 1V fon Elocution’, (Eucycl. Metrop. 
Pp. 299 4, 300 a, 301 4,) has some good observations, partly derived from 
Aristotle, upon the contrast of the agonistic and graphic styles. On the 
contrast of the two, see by all means Isocr. Phil. § 25, 26: all the main 
points of interest in public and forensic, or agonistic, speeches are there 
enumerated, and the comparatively lifeless speeches fo be read, forcibly 
contrasted with them. [Comp. also Alcidamas, sept ra» rovs ypamrous 
Aoyous ypadorvrey, (against Isocrates). } 

§ 1. ‘It must not be forgotten (lost sight of) that a different kind of 
language is appropriate to each different kind (of Rhetoric). For the 
same style is not suitable to wrttfen composition (that which is intended 
to be read) and that which is used in dedate (in the contests, the actual 
struggle, of real life; nor again in (the two divisions of the latter) public 
and forensic speaking. The orator must be acquainted with both : for 
the one (debate) implies the knowledge and power of clear expression in 
pure Greek, and the other freedom from the necessity (/z¢. the not being 
obliged to) of suppressing in silence (xara, keeping dow) anything that 
One may want to communicate to the rest of the world; which is the case 
with those who have no knowledge (or skill) of writing (i.e. composition)’, 
Comp. I11 1.7. Cicero, de Or. 11 82. 337, gives a brief description of the 
‘grand’ and dignified style appropriate to the exalted subjects of public 
speaking. 

The meaning of this seems to be—the orator must be acquainted 
with the written as well as the debating style; the latter implies and 
requires only the correct use of one’s native language, so that one may | 
be able to make oneself clearly intelligible : ¢#zs (debate alone) does not . 
require the minute accuracy of studied composition, which can be exam- 
ined at leisure and criticized: but since one who can only speak, and not 
write, is incapable of communicating his opinions to the rest of the world 
(rots aAAous, all others besides the members of the assembly or law-court 
that he is actually addressing), it is necessary for a statesman to acquire 
the power of writing well, and therefore to study in some degree the art 
of exact composition. Victorius, who renders 16 py dvayxaterOai—rois AAs 
of actual writing, that is of /e/ters to absent friends, seems to narrow the 
meaning of ‘ writing’ in such a way as to produce a somewhat ridiculous 
result. Surely any educated man, whether he be an orator and states- 
man or not, requires and possesses the knowledge of wrtting in that 
sense. On ro péy ydp dor édXnvifew ericracba, Thuc. 11 60, 5-6 may 
serve as a commentary ; Pericles, in his defence, describing his qualifi- 
cations for a statesman, SayS ovderds olopas Hooay evar yvwvai re ra Séovra 

AR, III. 1G 
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pey ev 4 axptBeoratn, dyongriKn oe 7] VIrOKPITIKUT ATH. 
TaUTHS de dvo edn’ 7 pev yd yap Oxy n oe maQnTikn. 
d:0 Kal ot UrroKpiTat ‘TA TOLAUTA TW Spauaruv Sud- 
Kovot, Kai of moimtal Tovs ToLovTous. BaoraCovTat 


nal épunvetoas rabra...6 re yap ywos xal p) cadas diddtas dv tow xai el pF 
éveOupy On. 

§2. ‘The written style is the most exact’ (or finished: on axpiBera and 
its various senses, see Grant ad Eth. Nic. 1 7.18, and the references in 
Introd. ad h. 1. p. 334, note 4), ‘that of debate lends itself most to acting’ (or 
delivery: is the ‘most capable of being acted’). Comp. 1111.4. The 
reason of this as far as declamation is concerned, viz. why the graphic style 
admits of more ornament and artificial arrangement than the other, is 
thus stated by Cicero, Orat. LX1I 208. After the invention of the period, 
&c., he says, zemo quit aliquo esset in numero scripstt orationem generis 
etus, guod esset ad delectationem comparatum remotumque a tudiciis 
JSorensique certamine, quin redigeret omnes fere in quadrum numerumque 
sententias. Nam quum is est auditor, qui non vereatur ne compositae 
orationis insidits sua fides attemptatur, gratiam quogue habet oratoré 
voluptati aurium servienti. 

‘Of this (dyouorim) there are two kinds; one that (includes, con- 
veys,) represents character, the other emotion (in the speech)’, That is, - 
not that dywuerixy is a genus, containing two specées under it, moral and 
emotional: for this is not the fact, and also amy speech may have doth: 
but that these two elements belong specially, not exclusively, to the 
two debating branches of Rhetoric, of which they are very prominent 


: Ingredients: the reality of the interests at stake giving more room for the 


play of passion and the assumption of character than the cold unimpas- 


. sioned, deliberate wrz¢ten compositions. The ethical part is of two kinds, 


the 260s € €v tp Aeyorrt, I 2. 4, 111.4, and the characters 76n of the several 
| ages and conditions, 11 12.17. The emotional is of course that which is 
partially described I 2.5, and treated at length in II 2.16. Of these 
‘appeals to the feelings’, Seivwors and édeos, the earlier rhetorical trea- 
tises were full, 1 1.3, of which Thrasymachus’ @Xeos (III 1.7) described by 
Plato, Phaedr. 267 C, was a well-known specimen. Quint. 111 8.12, (In 
concionibus deliberatio) affectus, ut guae maxima, postulat, seq. Valet 
autem in consiléis auctoritas (this is principally due to 700s) plurimum, 
seq. See III 7.1, 3, 6, where the two are described. The #6os is there 
confined to those of age, nation, station, &c. Compare with all this, 
Demetr. 1. éppnveias § 193, évayamos pév ody lows padrov 7 ScadeAupery Aéfts, 
avrn cal Umoxpitixy Kadeiras’ xivel yap vmroxpiow 7 Avots. ypadixy 8 A€fts 
9 evavayvwotos. altn 8€ dati 4 cUmprnLEem kal oloy yopadtopern Trois 
cuvdécpos. 84a TovTo 8¢ nal Mévavdpov vmoxpivovrat AeAupévoy ev Tois wei- 
atots, BiAnpova 8€ dvayiwdoxovary. 

‘And this is why actors also (as well as debaters) hunt after (80- 
xovoz) plays of this kind (that is, plays of which the subjects give scope 
for the exhibitions of passion and character), and the poets after persons 
(whether actors to represent the ma6n, or characters in the dramas /o de 
represented with them) of the same kind. At the same time, the poets 
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dé of dvayvworikol, olov Xatpnuwv (axpiBys yap 
womrep Noyoypagos) Kal Acuunos tev SibvpauBo- 
Towy. Kal mapaBadropuevor ot mev TaV ypadiKkwv 
év Tots dywou oTevol aivovrat, oi dé TwY pnTOpwH 
that can be read (that write to be read as well as acted or rhapsodised) 
become pocket-companions, or favourites’. 

Baora{ecOa is said of anything that is carried about in the hand or 


arms, fondled, cherished, fondly and familiarly treated, like a baby or 
pet lapdog; and hence when applied to a book naturally means one that 


people are fond of, and carry about with them in their pockets. There : 
are several instances in Sophocles—see Ellendt’s Lex.—that illustrate | 


this sense of BaorafeoOa, as Philoct. 655 of the favourite bow and 657, 
(Neopt.) gorw dore...xal Baoraga pe (be allowed to nurse it), mpooxvoa 
& wowep Oeov; Aesch. Agam. 34, evgiry xépa dvaxros r78e¢ Baoraca (to 
press and caress) xéps (Blomfield’s Glos. ad loc.). Quint. VIII 3. 12, of any 
striking sentiment or expression, i#tuendum (to be narrowly looked into) 
et paene pertractandum. 

‘Chaeremon for instance who is as exact (highly finished) as a pro- 
fessional speech-writer (such as Isocrates), and Licymnius amongst the 
dithyrambic poets’, On Chaeremon, see note II 23. 29,ult. [The depiBea 
of Chaeremon may be illustrated by his partiality for minute details, such 
as enumerating the flowers of a garland, e.g. Athenaeus Xv p. 679 F, 
Kigo@ Te vapkiogy Te rpteAtKas KUKA@ oTedavwr Cexray.] On Aoyoypados, 
see 11 11. 7; Shilleto on Dem. de F. L. § 274. Licymnius is mentioned 
above, Ill 2. 13, where reference is made to Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and 
Sacred Phil, No. 1X. Vol. 111 pp. 255—7, for an account of what is known 
of him; and again III 13. 5. 

‘And upon comparison the (speeches, Aoyos) of the writers when 
delivered in actual contests have a narrow, confined, contracted (i.e. 
poor, mean, paltry) appearance, whilst those of the orators (meaning 
particularly the pudlic speakers, in the assembly), which by their skilful 
delivery succeed or pass muster’ (none of this is expressed but ‘well 
delivered’!), ‘ when taken in the hands (to read) look like the work of mere 
bunglers or novices’. orews is the Latin /enuis, and the English sigh? 
and s/eader, in a contemptuous and depreciatory sense. In its primary 
sense of #arrow it stands in opposition, in respect of style, to the wider 
range, and the broader, /arger, freer, bolder, tone required by the loftier 
and more comprehensive subjects, and also by the larger audiences, of 
public speakers ; the high finish and minute artifices of structure, as well 
as the subtler and finer shades of intonation and expression, are lost in 
a crowd and in the open air. So Whately, Rheé. ch. 1v (Encycl. Metrop. 
Pp. 301 a), describes the agonistic style, as “a style somewhat more blunt 
(than the graphic) and homely, more simple and, apparently, unstudied 
in its structure, and at the same time more daringly energetic.” orevoi then 

1 (So in Introd. p. 325, after Victorius and Majoragius, but compare Mr Cope’s 
second thoughts as given in the mofe on the same page: ‘ed dex Odvres can mean 
nothing but ‘well spoken of’, pofropes being understood.” 

- 10—2 
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represents the comparative sarrowness or confined character of the 
graphic style, with its studied artificial graces, careful composition, and . 
other such ‘ paltrinesses’, ‘ things mean and trifling ’—a sense in which it 
occurs in a parallel passage of Pl. Gorg. 497 C, where opixpa kai oreva 
are contemptuously applied by Callicles to Socrates’ dialectics. This is 
actually said of /socrates, in the passage of Dionysius, de Isocr. Iud. 
c. 13, by Hieronymus, the philosopher of Rhodes ; dvayvavar pév av riva 
SurvnOjvat Tovs Aoyous avrov (Isocr.) xada@s, Snunyopjaa Se ryv re hoviy 
kai TOY TOVvoy émadpavra, Kal év TaUT] TH KaTaGKEUH PETA THS apporrovons Umo- 
xpicews eimeiv, ov mavredas. 

i8cwrixoi] such as have only the capacity (-xos) of unprofessional per- 
sons, or /aymen in art, &c. as opposed to clerks, when all science and 
learning were in the hands of the clergy. id&mrns is opposed to dn- 


I, e,e e e e 
i‘ ptoupyos, a practitioner of amy art, science, profession, or pursuit: and 


r'especially to philosophy and its professors, as in the adage, idiarns év 
|i rrocopas, Prrcoohos év i&idrats. 


Spengel follows MS A‘ (orA) in reading 4 ray NexOevrov for ed Aex- 
Oévres. But I confess that I do not see who could be intended by ray 
AexGevrov besides the orators. Certainly not the preceding dvayvworixol. 

idtwrixoi ev tais yepoiv] This must have been the case with Cicero’s 
rival, Hortensius. Quintilian [x1 3.8], after telling us that Hortensius 
was, during his lifetime, first thought to be chief of all orators, secondly 
Cicero’s rival, and thirdly second to him alone, adds, ut appareat placuisse 
aliquid eo dicente quod legentes non invenimus (the same may be said of 
many sermons). Isocrates’ Phil. §§ 25, 26, an excellent commentary on 
this, is unfortunately toe long to quote. 

‘The reason is that their appropriate place is in an actual contest or 
debate’ (with apporre: supply, if you please, ravra as the nomin.—it means 
at all events the subject of the immediately preceding clause): ‘and this 
also is why things (speeches) intended to be acéed or delivered ‘(dzt. proper 
to be, or capable of being, -xés), when the delivery is withdrawn don’t 
produce their own proper effect (or perform their sfecial function, tpyov), 
and so appear silly: for instance asyudefa, and the reiteration of the 
same word in the written, graphic style’—with which the agonistic 
divested of its acting or delivery is now (surreptitiously) associated—‘ are 
rightly disapproved ; whereas in debating the orators do employ them, 
because they are proper for acting’. Aquila c. 30 (ap. Gaisford, od. Var.), 
Ideogue et Aristotelé et iteratio ipsa verborum ac nominum et repetitio 


Srequentior, et omnis huinus modi motus actioni magis et certamini quam 
stilo widetur convenire. 
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§ 3. What follows is a zo¢e, a passing observation suggested by the 
subject, but not immediately connected with it. ‘In this repetition of 
the same thing, some change must be made in the mode of expression of 
each member of it’: (the repetition should be made in different words, to 
avoid monotony. See on the interpretation of this, and the figure pera- 
Bodn, to which peraBadAew points, a full explanation, Introd. p. 326, and 
note 1:) ‘which paves the way as it were for the delivery’ (on mrpoodorocei, 
see note on 11.2). ‘“ This is he that s/o/e from you, this is he that cheated 
you, this is he that last of all attempted to defray you”’, (From an un- 
known rhetorician; most probably not the author’s own.) ‘ And again, as 
another instance, what Philemon the actor (not to be confounded with 
the Comic foef) used to do in Anaxandrides’ Old men’s madness, where 
(lit. when, ore) he says (uses the words in playing his part) “ Rhada- 
manthys and Palamedes,” and also, in the prologue of the Devofees, the 
word éyw: for if such things (phrases, sentences, or words) as these be 
not (varied) in the delivery, they become like “¢#e man that carries the 
beam,” in the proverb (rjv)’, i.e. stiff and awkward, like one that has 
‘swallowed a poker’, as our proverb has it. 

Anaxandrides, quoted before, 111 107. The first citation from his 
comedy, the yepovropavia, has the rest of the verse supplied in Athen. XIV 
614 C, nat rot woAv ye movovper. Tov davpBodroy evpe yedoia Aéyew “Pada- 
pavOus cat Tladaundns. On the passage of Aristotle, which he quotes, 
Meineke, Fr. Comic. Gr. 111 166, has the following remark: “ Philemon 
autem quid fecerit in recitandis verbis P. cai I., non satis apparet.” I don’t 
suppose the repetition to have been confined to these words ; all that 
Aristotle means to say seems to be, when Philemon had come to that point, 
thereabouts, the repetition took place. “ Num forte eadem verba in 
pluribus deinceps versibus recitabantur et alio atque alio vocis flexu et 
sono ab histrione recitabantur? (This follows Victorius’ interpretation of 
peraSadXew.) Ita sane videtur, neque alia alterius loci fuerit ratio, in quo 
identidem repetebatur pronomen é¢yw.” At all events, these were two noto- 
rious and well-remembered fofnts made by Philemon in this varied 
repetition in acting the character which he sustained in these two come- 
dies. There is, or was, a similar tradition (which I heard from Dr Butler, 
the late Bp of Lichfield, and Master of Shrewsbury School) of the effect 
produced by Garrick’s rendering of Pray you undo thts button :—thank 
you, str,—of Lear, choking in his agony, at the point of death [V. 111. 309}. 
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§ 4. ‘And of asyndeta the same may be said, “I came, I met, I 
implored”’. I have translated this upon the supposition that there is no 
intention of distinguishing here the aorist and imperfect: ‘for (here 
again) delivery (i.e. intonation) must come into play, and it must not be 
spoken as if it were all one, with the same character and accent’. Of davy- 
8eroy or Avots, the disconnected style, in which avvderpor ‘ connecting par- 
ticles’ are absent, comp. Demetrius, m. épunvetas § 194, Gre 8€ Uroxptrexdy 7 
Avous mapdserypa eyxeicOw rode, EdeEduny, Erexrov, éxrpéha, pire (Menander, 
Fr. Inc. 230, Meineke, u.s. IV 284). ovrws yap AeAupevoy dvayxacet cal Tov pt) 
GedXovra vroxpiver Oa dia ry AVow' ef 8€ cvvdnoas eirots, ede£dunv Kal erixroy 
kal éxtpéda, modAyy drabeav rois auvdécpos éuBadrets. Of asyndeton two 
examples are given from Demosthenes by Hermogenes zr. seBotoy Sewvdrnros, 
§ 11, Rhet. Gr. 11 435, Spengel. 

A good example of asyndeton, illustrating the rapidity and vivacity 
which it imparts to style, is supplied by Victorius from Demosth. c. 
Androt. § 68, dpot peroixous, ’A@nvaious, déwv, amaywv, Body év tais éxxAn- 
cias, émi rod Byywaros. Add Cicero’s abizt, excessit, evasit, erupit. 

The vivacity imparted to style by asyndeton and the opposite (the 
employment of connecting particles) is admirably explained and illus- 
trated by Campbell, Phz/. of Rhet. Bk. 111 sect. 2, near the end (2nd ed. 
Vol. 11 pp. 287—293.) 

‘Further asyzdeta have a certain special property; that (by their aid) 
many things seem to be said in the same time’ (as oxe thing would be, if 
they had been employed); ‘because the connecting particle (or con- 
nexion) converts several things into one, (Harris, Hermes, 11 2, p. 240,) 
and therefore if it be withdrawn (extracted), plainly the contrary will 
take place; one will become many. Accordingly (the asyndeton) exag- 
gerates (or amplifies: or multiplies, increases the number)!: “I came, 
I conversed, I supplicated”: (the hearer or reader) seems to overlook or 
survey a number of things that he (the speaker) said’. (I have followed 
Bekker, Ed. 3, mwoAAa Soxet vmepidety doa eirev. Spengel has, woAAa Soxei, 


1 The opposite of this, the employment of oiv3ecuo, sometimes tends to 
produce the same effect. Demetr. w. épunvelas, § 54, ws rap’ ‘Opuipy (Il. B 497), 
Tav Bowrixay rokéwy ra dvouara evredf Gvra Kal miKkpa yoy Twd Exer Kal méyeGos 
5a, rods cuvdécpmous x.r.A., and again, § 63. 
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umepeidey Goa elroy, which does nof agree with MS A‘, and is also ob- 
scure. Bekker, Ed. 1, has rodda’ 8oxei 3¢ vmepidetv doa elroy, 60a Hnpl). 

‘And this is Homer’s intention also in writing Nireus at the com- 
mencement of three lines running’. Il. 11671. On this Demetrius, s. ép- 
pnvetas § 61, 62, rov 8 Nepéa, avroy re Svra pexpor xal ra xpdypata avrou 
puxporepa—all this is raised to magnitude and importance by éravagopa, 
repetition, and daAvors, asyndeton. He then quotes the three lines; and, 
§ 62, continues, nal oxedor drat rov Nipéws dvopacbéevros év r@ Spdyare (dra- 
matic poetry) pepojpeOa ovder Hrrov h Tov "AxiAdéws xai rov Odvocéws, xairos 
car’ émos €xactov xadoupévwy cyxedoy x.r-A. concluding with an ingenious 
simile; ®orep yap €v tats doredoect ra cAtya diarayOévra wes (a few meats 
by a certain disposition or arrangement) moAAa aiverat, ovrw xdy rois Adyots. 
Comp. also Hermogenes, mept éravadnéos, de repetitione, wr. pedodou 
Secvornros, § 9 (Rhet. Gr. 11 433, Spengel), who gives this example of 
Nireus, with others from Homer, Xenophon, and Demosthenes. _Illus- 
trations of this emphatic repetition, and especially of that of the pro- 
noun avros, occur in a fragm. of Aeschyl, Fragm. Inc. 266, quoted at 
length in Plat. Rep. 11 383 B, the most forcible of them all: «dye (Thetis) 
td Doifov Oeiow apevdes cropa AAmiCow elvas, pavringy Bpvoy réxvp. 6 8 
avros Upyev, auros ¢v Ooivy rape, avros Tad’ elev, avros dori 6 Kravey roy 
maida rov enor. After this it will be unnecessary to quote inferior speci- 
mens; such as Xen. Anab. III 2. 4, Aesch. Eumen. 765, with Paley’s 
note, and Blomfield’s note on 745, in Linwood’s ed. p. 188, where several 
references are given. 

‘For a person (or thing) of which many things are said must neces- 
sarily be often mentioned; and therefore (this is a fallacy) they think it 
follows (cai, that it is a/so truc) that if the name is often repeated, there 
must be a great deal to say about its owner: so that by this fallacy (the 
poct) magnifies (Nireus) by mentioning him only once (i.e. in one place), 
and makes him famous though he nowhere afterwards speaks of him 
again’, This is the fallacy of illicit conversion of antecedent and conse- 
quent, de Soph. El. c. 5, 167 61, 6 8€ maperopevowy EXeyyxos dia Td oleoOa 
avriorpepery ry axodovOnow x.rA. and Rhet.1 7.5. Analogous to this is 
the fallacy exposed in 11 7. 4. 

§5. It seems as if in the following section Aristotle had, probably 
unconsciously misled by the ambiguous term, used dxpSns and its wre- 
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gets in two distinct senses: exactness and high finish in s¢y/e and rea- 
soning. The general subject and connexion of the chapter will oblige us 
to refer the first clause, with its comparison of public speaking to a 
rough sketch in black and white, without details, and producing no 
effect on close inspection, to the style of the speech—which indeed is the 
subject of the whole book as well as this chapter—though it may pos- 
sibly include also minute details of reasoning. The same thing may be 
said of 4 Si«n dxpiBeorepov: in this the style azd the argument may be 

-minuter, exacter and more detailed in proportion to the diminished size 
of the audience, and the increased probability of their paying attention 
to such things (see note ad loc.). But when we come to the third degree, 
the single judge, it seems to be false and absurd to say that exactness 
and high finish of s¢y/e is more suited to speeches addressed to him: no 
man would endeavour to attract or impose upon an aréitrator by such 
artifices. The exactness in this case seems therefore to be confined to 
exactness of reasoning and minute detail, as of evidence and the like. 
A single judge—as in our own courts—would always be more patient, 
more inclined to listen to, and more influenced by, exact reasoning and 
circumstantial evidence than either of the two preceding: the mob of the 
assembly would not hear them, nor follow them, nor listen to them at all : 
the large body of dicasts would be more ready to do so: but most of all 
the single judge. The last clause of the section brings us back to the 
point from which it started, viz. differences of style, and seems to apply 
this exclusively to what has been said of dxpiBeca in forensic pleading... 

‘Now the style of public-speaking is exactly like scene-painting; for 
the greater the crowd, the more distant the point of view, and conse- 
quently’ (in these crowded assemblies; held too in the open air—which 
should be added in respect of the style required, though this does not 
distinguish it from forensic rhetoric,) ‘all exactness, minute and delicate 
touches, and high finish in general appear to be superfluous and for the 
worse (deviating from the true standard of jud/ic speaking) in both’. 
Compare with this Whately’s remarks, partly borrowed from Ar., Phez. 

c. IV (Encycl. Metrop. p. 299), on the “dolder, as well as less accurate, 
kind of language allowable and advisable in speaking to a considerable 
number”: he quotes Ar.’s comparison of scene-painting, and then pro- 

‘ceeds “to account for these phenomena”—which Ar. has omitted to do. 

' His explanation is derived from the various sympathies which are espe- 

‘cially awakened in a great crowd. 

‘  gxcaypadia is a painting in outline and chiaroscuro, or light and 
shade, without colour, and intended to produce its effect only at a dis- 
tance—herein lies the analogy to public speaking—consequently rough 
and unfinished, because /vom the distance all niceties and refinements in 
style and finish would be entirely thrown away (mepiepya). This point is 
well brought out in a parallel passage of Plat. Theaet. 208 E, viv dfra, J 
©., mavraragi ye eywye énetdy eyyus oomep oxiaypapyparos yeyova Tov deyo- 
pevov, Evvinut ovdé optxpov’ ews adearynn moppwodev epaivers pot rt Neyer Oar 
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(Heindorf, note ad loc.): “as long as he was at a distance he seemed to 
understand the meaning of what was said; on a nearer approach all the 
apparent clearness vanished, and it became confused and indistinct.” In 
Phaedo, 69 B, oxtaypadia is a mere rough sketch or outline; a daub, with- 
out any distinct features (see Wyttenbach ad loc.). Parmen. 165 C, oioy 
€axitaypadnuéva, drootavrs pev év ravra cawopeva,... mpocedOorrs 8€ rroAXa 
wai €repa. Rep. X 602 D. Ib. 11 365 C, where it has the same sense as in 
the Phaedo. Ast ad loc. Comm. p. 410. And in several other passages 
of Plato. As the point of comparison here is solely the difference be- 
tween the near and distant effects, I have translated it ‘scene-painting’ 
(as also Whately) which represents this better to ws: the proper and 
literal meaning of the word is “the outline of a shadow”, the supposed 
origin of painting. See further in Mr Wornum’s art. on ‘painting’, in 
Dict. Ant. p.680 6. With woppwrépw n Oéa, comp. de Soph. EL 1 164 627, 
where the ‘appearance’ as opposed to the ‘reality’, is compared to this 
distant view, daiverat 8€ &: dwetpiay’ of yap Greipos oorep Gy améyovres mép- 
pwIev Bewpovorw. 

4 8€ dixn dxpi8éorepor] ‘ \Whercas justice (forensic pleading) admits of 
more exactness and finish’, The audience is less numerous, and nearer, 
literally and metaphorically, to the speaker; they are nearer to him locally, 
so they can Acar better what he says, and also wearer to him in respect 
of the knowledge of persons and circumstances, which permits him to 
enter into more minute detail. Also they are not personally interested 
in the dispute, and can afford to bestow more attention upon minutiae of 
style, action, intonation, and such like, and being comparatively unoccu- 
pied are more likely to notice and criticize such things, All these are 
reasons why 9 8ixn is axpiSeorepoy in various senses. See Quint. 111 8.62 
seq. After speaking of the declamatory style, he continues, Afia veris 
constltis ratto est, tdeogue Theophrastus quam maxime remotum ab omni 
affectatione in deliberativo genere voluitt esse sermonem: secutus in hoc 
auctoritatem pracceptoris sui; quanguam dissentire ab eo non timide 
solet, Nam@gue Aristoteles tdoneam maxime ad scribendum demonstrati- 
vam, procimamque ab ca tudictalem putavit et seq. 

‘And still further (in respect of the reduction of the number of 
hearcrs, and the consequent admissibility of accuracy and finish in 
the speech) that (subaudi 8icn, the pleading) before a single judge: 
for he is least of all subject to (liable to be imposed on by) rheto- 
rical artitices (appeals to the feelings and the like): for he takes a 
more comprehensive view of what belongs to the subject and what 
is foreign to it (this seems to define the kind of dxpiSea that is here 
intended) and the contest is absent (there is no room for partisanship 
and prejudice, and his judgment clear or pure (i.e. free and unbiassed ; 
sinverum, pure of all a/loy, such as the preceding). And this is why the 
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same orators don’t succeed (become popular, distinguish themselves) 
in all these (at once): but where action or delivery is most required, 
there is least of exact finish to be found’. [With 6 dyad» dmeorw comp. 
Cic. ad Att. 116.8 remoto illo studio contentionis quem dyava vos ap- 
pellatis.| 

With padtora vmoxpicews something must be supplied: whether we 
should understand ée7 or the like; or simply éori, ‘when it (the speech, 
or the thing in general,) de/ongs to, is concerned with, when it is a question 
of, delivery’ ‘And this where voice is required, and eepecialy. loud 
voice’ (to reach a /arger assembly), 

evi, voice in general, means the various qualities of voice, flexi- 
bility, sweetness, power, &c.; out of which a Zowerful voice is especially 
distinguished as the most important. It seems that Aeschines was very 
proud of his sonorous voice. Demosth. alludes to this, de F. L. § 388, 
GAG Hv GAdos évrav& éemapet trav hovny Kat wehovacknkos éora. And 
§ 389, xai roe xal rept ris havis tows eleiv avdyxn’ mavu yap peya cai em 
raury dpovety avroyv axovw. And elsewhere. 

§6. ‘So now, as I was saying, the demonstrative, declamatory, branch 
of Khetoric is the best adapted for writing; for its special function (the 
purpose which it was made to serve, its épyov') is reading: and in the 
second degree the dicastic branch’ (and its pleadings). Comp. supra 
Il 1.4 and 7. Cic. Orat. LXI 208 (already referred to). Quint. u. s. 
(111 8.63) referring to this place, Mamgue Ar. tduneam maxime ad scri- 
bendum demonstrativam, proximamque ab ea tudicialem putavit: vide- 
licet quoniam prior illa tota esset ostentationis ; haec secunda egeret artis, 
vel ad fallendum, si ita poposcisset utilitas,; consilia fide prudentiaque 
constarent, It is very manifest, and had already been pointed out by 
Victorius and Spalding, ad loc. Arist. et Quint., that this is not Aristotle’s 
meaning. 

‘To make the further distinction, that the language must be sweet 
and magnificent is superfluous’—the author of this ‘distinction’ is 
Theodectes, in his ‘Art.’ Quint. 1V 2.63, Zheodectes...non magnificam 
modo vult esse, Verum etiam tucundam expositionem—‘for why that more 


1 The &pyov of a thing is always directed to its rédos. If the end of a 
knife and of a horse be respectively to cut and to run, their €pyov will be fulfilled 
in sharpness and fleetness. So here the end of one of these compositions is to 


be read, its &yyor or appropriate function is exercised in reading, fulfilled in being 
pleasant to read. 
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than continent (or perhaps discreef) and liberal, or any other virtue of 
character (the moral virtues, of which peyaXompére is one. Eth. Nic. 11 and 
IV)?” For mpocdiapeioOas, Brandis’ Anonymus, quoted in Schneidewin’s 
Philologus [1v. i.) p. 45, has mrpoodopifer Oa. 

‘For plainly the sweetness will be produced by all that has been 
enumerated (purity, propriety, rhythm, vivacity, and the rest) if we 
have rightly defined what the excellence of the language consists in: 
for why (else, subaudi GdXov) must it be (as we have described it) 
clear, and not low (mean and common-place), but appropriate (ch. 
2 § 2, py rarew)ny GAAG’ Kexoounpémy, cepverépay, § 3 fernr)? For if 
it be verbose, it is not clear; nor if it be too concise (brief)’. Bre- 
wis esse laboro, obscurus fio. adodrecyxeiv, said of idle chatter: here of 
verbosity, vain repetition, tautology. Comp. de Soph. El. c. 3, 165 415, 
TO Twajoas adokeoxHoa Tov mpodiadeyopevoy® rovro 8 éori ro moddaxs 
dvayxa{eoOa: ‘(by the opponent) ravro Aéyeex. Comp. supra c. 3.3, To 
doagdées da thy adoXecxiay, and II 21.3, where it is applied to unneces- 
sary accumulation of steps of proof in reasoning, or drawing inferences. 

* But (on the contrary) it is quite plain (of itself, and without rule or 
precept) that ‘ke mean is the appropriate style’. Of this the preceding 
example is an illustration : clearness or perspicuity is the mean between 
the excess of garrulity, verbosity, and the defect overconciseness, in the 
amount of words. ‘ Also the rules (ingredients) already stated will pro- 
duce sweetness of language if they be well mixed, viz. the familiar (these 
are the ovopara xupsa, the customary), and the foreign (yAwrrat, éfndAAay- 
peva, £evnv rv diadexroy, C. 2 § 3, c. 3 § 3, Sub init. fevxny moret ry Eke), 
and the rhythm, and the plausibility that arises out of (the due observa- 
tion of) propriety’ (supra c. 7). 

‘We have now finished our remarks upon style or language, of all (the 
three branches of Rhetoric) in common (cc. 2—11), and of each kind 
individually (c. 12): it now remains to speak of the order (division and 
arrangement) of the parts of the speech’. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of the two divisions of this third book, proposed at the conclusion of 
Bk. 11, and the opening of Bk. III, wept AéEews nal ra~ews, was ypn Ta€at 
Ta pépn Tov Acyov, the first having been dispatched in the preceding 
chapters 2—12, we now proceed to the second, on the arrangement 
of the parts of the speech: this will include a criticism of the anterior, 
and the current, divisions, with a new classification in c. 13: and an 
explanation and discussion of the proper contents of each. A full 
account of the various divisions which prevailed before and after Aristotle 
has been already given in the Introd. p. 331, 332, and the notes, and 
need not be here repeated. It will be sufficient to say that Aristotle in 
this chapter takes the fourfold division, adopted by Isocrates, and accepted 
by his followers, as the author of the Rhet. ad Alex., viz. mpooistor, 
dipynoes, wiorets, éwidoyos, criticizes it, and reduces it to two, mpddects 
and miores, as the only two parts mecessary to the speech; adding 
notices of some superfluous distinctions introduced by Theodorus (of 
Byzantium) and Licymnius. [See Roéssler’s pamphlet, Rhetorum antt- 
quorum de dispositione doctrina, pp. 30, Budissin, 1866 ; and Volkmann, 
adie Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, § 38.| 

On the importance attached to the arrangement of the topics of these 
divisions, and especially to the order of the f700/s, Whately has some 
good remarks, Rhet. c. 1 (Encycl. Metrop. p. 256). This is illustrated 
by the contest between Demosthenes and Aeschines. “Aeschines strongly 
urged the judges (in the celebrated contest for the Crown) to confine 
his adversary to the same order in his reply to the charges brought 
which he himself had observed in bringing them forward. Demo- 
sthenes however was far too skilful to be thus entrapped ; and so much 
importance does he attach to the point, that he opens his speech with 
a most solemn appeal to the judges for an impartial hearing; which 
| implies, he says, not only a rejection of prejudice, but no less also a 
{ permission for each speaker to adopt whatever arrangement he should 
| think fit. And accordingly he proceeds to. adopt one very different from 
; that which his antagonist had laid down; for he was no less sensible 

than his rival that the same arrangement which is the most favourable 
"to one side, is likely to be least favourable to the other.” 

§ 1. ‘ Of the speech there are (only) two parts: for it is only necessary 
first to state the subject, and then to prove (your side of) it. It follows 
from this necessary relation between them (do), that it is impossible 
(if the speech is to be complete) either to state your case without going 
on to prove it, or to prove it without having first stated it’, (the 
tinposstbility lies in the absurdity of the supposition: it is a moral 
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impossibility): ‘for proving implies something to prove, and a preli- 
minary statement is made in order to be proved’. All this implies 
that the speaker has some object in view, some case to make out. It 
would not apply to all declamations ; though it is true that,-as a general 
rule, even they try to prove something, however absurd it may be. 

§ 2. ‘Of these the one is the statement of the case (the setting forth 
of all its circumstances, as a foundation for judgment and argument), 
the other the (rhetorical) arguments in support of it, just as if the 
division were (the dialectical one) the problem (alternative question 
proposed or stated) and its demonstration’. mpoOeats, propositio: Rhet. 
ad Al. c. 29 (30). 2, mpoexr:Béva ro mpaypa. Ib. § 21, ray mpubeow ev dpx7 
éxOnoopev. C. 35 (36). 1, Ppospeaoréov...rpe@rov mpobepéevous ras mpobécets : 
wiotis confirmatio. “mpoBrAnpa dadextixoy bed , Top. A II, 104 61, 
quod in disputando quaestione bipartita efferri solebat, ex. gr. voluptas 
estne expetenda, annon? mundus estne aeternus, annon?” Trendel- 
enburg, £7. Log. Ar. § 42, p. 118. 

§ 3. ‘The present’ (current, Isocrates’) ‘division is absurd ; for surely 
narrative (8uyynow narratio, the detailed description of the circumstances 
of the case) belongs only to the forensic speech, but in a demonstrative 
or public speech how can there be a narrative such as they describe, 
or a reply to the opponent, or an epilogue (peroration) in argumentative 
or demonstrative speeches?’ Onthis Quint. says, II! 9. 5, Zamen nec iis 
assentior qui detrahunt refutationem (Sc. ra mpos row avridixoy) fanguam 
probationi subiectam, ut Aristoteles; haec enim est quae constituat, 
tlla quae destruat. Hoc quoque tdem aliquatenus novat, quod prooemio 
non narrationem sub:ungtt, sed propositionem. (This is one of Quin- 
tillan’s ordinary misrepresentations of writers whom he quotes. Ar. 
says nothing here of the Jrooemium, theoretically disallowing it: though 
in compliance with the received custom he afterwards gives an account 
of it and its contents). Verum itd facit guia propositio genus, narratio 
species widelur: et hac non semper, illa semper et ubique credit opus 
esse. The last clause very well explains Ar.’s substitution of mpodeors 
for (rpooipsov and) Berynots. 

In Introd. p. 333, I have given at length from Cic. de Inv. | 
19. 27, the distinction of 8ijynors in its ordinary sense and mpoéeats. 
It is here said that the narrative or statement of the case, strictly 
speaking, belongs (he means aecessarily belongs) only to the forensic 
branch of Rhetoric: ‘there there zs always a case to state: in the de- 
clamatory, panegyrical branch, not a regular systematic narrative 
or detailed statement as of a case; in this the 8eupynors is dispersed 
over the whole speech, sa/ra 16.1: and, in 8npnyopia equally, there is 
not universally or necessarily, as in the law-spcech, a Snynors, because 
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its “me is the future, and a narrative of things future is impossible: 
when it is used, it is to recall the memory of fast facts for the purpose 
of comparison—which is a very different thing from the forensic depyyots. 
Comp. c. 16.11. The author of the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 30 (31) includes 
dujynots in the deliberative branch, Sypznyoptxoy yevos ; no doubt following 
Isocrates. On dajynots see Dionysius Hal., Ars Rhet. c. x § 14. 

The same argument applies to the vefutatio, ra wpos Tov avridixoy, and 
with more force than to the preceding, for in the epideictic branch there 
is no adversary, and therefore can be no refutation of his arguments, 
at least such as those who lay down this division intend: though it 
is true that a panegyrist may have to meet adverse statements or impu- 
tations on the object of his panegyric, real or supposed. In fact, it is 
only in the forensic branch that there is mecessart/ly an opponent. On 
this division, see III 17. 14, 15. 

7) emidoyoy rav drodexrixav| This is understood byVictorius, Majoragius, 
and Schrader of the demonstrativum genus, awod. being supposed to be 
put here for émderixav. This 22 Aristotle I hold to be impossible. Nor 
have I found any example of it elsewhere, though Victorius says that 
Isocrates uses dmodecxwiva for émidecxvvvac more than once in the Panath. 
speech, I have supposed (in note on p. 335 Introd.) that his text of 
Isocrates may have exhibited this interchange from the uncorrected 
carelessness of transcribers. What is true is, that Isocrates, twice in 
the Paneg. §§ 18 and 65, does use édmidecnvyvac in a sense nearly ap- 
proaching, if not absolutely identical with, that of dwodexviva. The 
words can only mean, as I have translated them, that there may be 
some. speeches which consist entirely of proof or arguments, and that 
a summary of these would not correspond to the émidoyos in its ordinary 
sense—described c. 19. 1—of which only a small part is a recapitulation. 

‘And again mpooimoy (preface, opening or introduction), and com- 
parison (setting over against one another side by side) of opposing 
(views, statements, arguments), and review, are found in public speeches 
then only when there is a dispute (between ‘wo opponents)’: as in 
Demosthenes’ Speech for the Crown, of which the mpooiysov has been 
before referred to. émavodos, ‘a going over again’ = avaxepadalwots, summary 
recapitulation of the foregoing topics of the speech, appears also in Plato 
Phaedr. 267 D, ro 8€ 8) réAos ray Adyav nowy maow Coe ovdedoypevov 
elvat, @ tives pev émavodov, GAdoe Be GAN ridevrut Gvyopa. The ado dvopna 
may be émidoyos or dvaxedadalwors, or madwAdoyia (Rhet. ad Alex. c. 20 
(21). 1). It is properly a subdivision of the ériAoyos, and as such is here 
condemned as superfluous. 

Grav avrivoyia 7] “The object of the prooemium is to conciliate the 
audience, and invite their attention, and briefly intimate the subject 
of the ensuing speech. In recommending this or that measure to the 
assembly, unless there is an adversary who has poisoned the hearers’ 
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minds against it and its author, or some other special reason, there is 
no occasion for this: and also, the audience is usually well acquainted 
with the subject. See further on this, c. 14. 11. Comparison of argu- 
ment, and review, can only be required when there is an opposition.” 
Introd. pp. 335, 6. The Rhet. ad Alex. expressly tells us, c. 28 (29) ult., 
that the spooisov is “common to all the seven species, and will be 
appropriate to every kind of (rhetorical) business.” 

The following argument xai yap—odAaxts is a reductio ad absurdum 
of the preceding. You say that mpootpsov, avyrirapaBoAy and érdvodos are 
essential parts of the public speech—‘ Why at that rate (is the reply) so are 
accusation and defence, for they ave frequently there’—this involves the 
absurdity of introducing the whole contents of the forensic genus into the 
Snuryyopixov yevos as a mere part of the latter—‘but not gua deliberation’ : 
not in the sense or character of deliberation, which is essential to the 
deliberative branch, but as mere accidents. 

There can be no question that we should read q for > ovpSovdy. So 
Victorius, Schrader, Buhle, Spengel. Bekker alone retains 4. The 
following clause requires an alteration of punctuation to make it intel- 
ligible ; suggested long ago by Victorius, Majoragius, Vater, and adopted 
by Spengel ; zo¢ so by Bekker. Spengel also rejects ér: (delendum aut in 
éoriy mutandum|). With the altered reading, dAX’ 6 éridoyos ére ovde 
dicamxov x.7.A. it is Certainly out of place. I am by no means persuaded 
of the certainty of this alteration—perhaps Bekker had the same reason 
for withholding his consent to the two alterations—I think it quite as 
likely that a word or two has dropt out after éxidoyos. 

‘ But further’ (if és be reéained) ‘neither does the peroration belong 
to every forensic speech; as for instance if it be short, or the matter 
of it easy to recollect ; for what happens (in an ordinary epilogue) is a 
subtraction from the length’—not the brevity, of a speech: Le. an 
epilogue is appropriate to a long speech, not a short one. This is 
Victorius’ explanation, and no doubt right (that which I gave in the: 
Introd. is wrong, and also mo¢ Victorius’, as stated in the note). 

‘Consequently the (only) necessary parts are the statement of the 
case, and the proof’. 

§ 4. ‘Now these two are peculiar to, and characteristic of, speeches 
in general’, 

It is possible that %%o» here may be the froprium of logic, one of the 
predicables: that which characterizes a thing, without being absolutely 
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essential to it, as the genus and differentia are. The proprium is a 
necessary accident or property, though it is not of the essence itself: “ but 
flowing from, or a consequence of, the essence, is inseparably attached 
to the species” (J. S. Mill, Zogzc,1 p. 148). All this would apply very 
well to these two darts. They are not of the essence of the speech, and 
do not enter into the definition: the speech could exist without them. 
At the same time they are immediate consequences of that essence, 
and inseparably attached to all species of speeches, according to the 
view put forward here. 

We might therefore be satisfied with these. ‘If we add more’ (fol- 
lowing the authorities on the subject), ‘they must be at the most, preface, 
statement of case, confirmatory arguments, conclusion : for the refutation 
of the adversary belongs to the proofs’ (Quint. u.s. III 9. 5, Zamen nec tis 
assentior qui detrahunt refutationem, fanquam probationi subtectam, ut 
Aristoteles; haec enim est quae constituat, illa quae destruat), ‘and 
counter-comparison, (a comparative statement of your own views and 
arguments placed in juxtaposition with them to bring them into contrast,) 
which, being as it is a magnifying (making the most) of one’s own case, 
must be a part of the confirmatory arguments, or general proof: for one 
who does this proves something: but not so the prologue; nor the 
epilogue, which merely recalls to mind’. 

§ 5. ‘Such divisions, if any one choose to make them, will be pretty 
much the same as the inventions of Theodorus and his school, that is, to 
distinguish narration from after-narration and fore-narration, and refutation 
and per-re-refutation’. In this compound word émi ‘in addition’ is repre- 
sented by ve, and é&, ‘out and out’, ‘outright’, ‘thoroughly’, ‘completely’ 
by fer. &a and fer in composition are the more usual and direct 
exponents of ‘thoroughness’ or ‘complete carrying through’, of a thing. 
On emdinynots, repetita narratia, see Quint. Iv 2. 128, res declamatoria 
magis guam forensis. He accepts it as a division, but, thinks it should 
be rarely used. Plato, Phaedr. 266 D seq., in speaking of these same 
superfluous divisions of Theodorus, leaves out ém- and mpo-dinyqors, and 
introduces ricrwow kai émiriorwow in their place. These plainly cor- 
respond to the other pair €Xeyyos and émeféAeyxos, the one being con- 
firmatory, the other refutatory arguments. See Camd. Fourn. of Cl. 
and Sacred Phil. No. 1X. Vol. 111 p. 285, and Thompson’s notes on the 
Phaedrus, 

The general drift of the last clause is this; if you introduce such divi- 
sions at all, you may go on dividing and subdividing for ever, as Theo- 
dorus does in his réyvy. This is followed by the statement of the true 
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principle of division: the foundation of my own twofold division, hints 
Ar. ‘But a name (like one of these, the class-name, or, as here, the name 
of a division) should be given to mark a kind and a specific difference’. 
It is the genus f/us the specific (el8oxods, species-making) difference that | 
constitutes the distinct species or kind. Now these names, though sup- 
posed to mark distinct kinds, Aave no specific differences which thus 
distinguish them. A special name demands a real distinction of kinds. 
Waitz ad Categ. 1417. Trendelenburg, £7. Log. Ar. § 59. 

‘Otherwise they become empty and frivolous, such as Licymnius’ inven- 
tions in his art, the names which he coins, éruvpwors, dronAdsnors and oor’. 
On Licymnius and his productions, see Heindorf ad Phaedr. u. s. p. 242, 
and Camb. Fourn. of Cl.and Sacred Phil. No. 1X. Vol. 11 pp. 255—7; where 
an attempt is made to explain these three obscure names. Licymnius 
was a dithyrambic poet, s“frva 111 12.2, as well as a rhetorician, and his 
prose style seems to have participated in the dithyrambic character. éxov- 
pwors I take to be a word coined by Licymnius for his own purposes: it 
is a awa€ Aeyopevoy. It seems to be formed from émovpoty, a synonym of 
éroupifery, ‘to speed onward by a fair gale’, also cuverroupi{ey, Hist. Anim. 
VIII 13.9, de Caelo, 111 2.17: Polybius has éroupod» 11 10. 6, and xarovpov», 
I 44-3, 61.7, both as neut. The Schol. quoted by Spengel, Artium Scrip- 
tores p. 89, defines éropovers (érovpwots) ra cuvevmopiforra xal Bonbovrra 
rois évOuunpact, cal amd@s daa AEeyorra BonOovryra rH amodei~e. All which 
seems to favour the notion that the figurative rhetorician represented 

‘subsidiary’ or ‘confirmatory arguments’, Theodorus’ sicrwors and ém- 
wiorwots, under the image of ‘a fair wind astern’. amomr\dsnots is no | 


a 


———— 


doubt, as in Plato Polit. 263 c, ‘a digression’, wandering off from the 
main subject, Schol. ra é£@ rot mpayparos; and do, ‘branches’, most . 
likely means places in which the discourse ‘branches off’ in different ° 
directions, ‘ramifications’: unless the same Scholiast’s explanation be 
preferred, ra dxpa,_ rot Ta Mpooipta Kai rovs émidoyous. This would mean 
the ‘branches’ opposed to the stock or trunk, as something extraneous, 
or at all events non-essential. (I think this zs preferable.) 


CHAP. XIV. 


Having considered the divisions of the speech in gencral we now 
come to the details, to the enumeration and examination of the ordinary 
contents of each of the four. These in each case are discussed under the 
heads of the three branches of Rhetoric. The treatment of the mpooipuco» 
occupies the 14th chapter, to which is appended a second, c. xv, which 
analyses the topics of daBory, the art of ‘setting a man against his 
neighbour’, infusing suspicion and hostile feeling against him in the 
minds of others, raising a prejudice against him—especially of course in 
the minds of judges against your opponent. One would be sorry to be 
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obliged to call this ‘calumniating’. Aujynots is treated in c. xvi, riorecs in 
xvii: to which is attached in xviii a digression on éparyots, the mode of 
putting questions—this includes the ‘answer’, repartee: and the 19th 
chapter, appropriately enough, concludes the work with the conclusion 
(emidoyos, peroration) of the speech. 

The prooemium is thus defined by the author of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
4c. 29 (30). 1, dxpoardy mapackevy Kal rod mpdyparos év kehadaio py eiddae 
| &nrAwots, Wa yryyaoKwot Tepl oY 6 AOyos mapakoAovbaai TE TH vTOOETEL, Kat 

éml ro mpocexety tapuxadéoa, kai xaW Saov To AOyo Suvarov evvous Hyiv 
avrois motjoat. These rules seem to be chiefly derived from the actual 

ractice of the Orators. Some of the arts to which public speakers had 
recourse in the topics of their Jrvooemium are mentioned by Isocrates, 
Paneg. § 13. Compare Cic. de Orat. 1119. 80; de Invent.115.20; where it 
is defined: it has two parts, principium (the object of this is to make the 
hearer denevolum aut docilem aut attentum,) and insinuatio, oratioqguadam 
adissimulattone et circuttione obscura subiens auditoris animum, Quint. Iv. 
c. I, seq. principium exordium. We agrees with the preceding; see § 5. 
On the mpooipiov as a hymn, see Stallbaum ad Phaed. 60 D. On the 
prooemium in Rhetoric, Cic. de Orat. 11 78, 79, principia dicendi. [See 
also Volkmann, die Rhetorik der Griechen u. Romer § 12, die Einleitung.] 

§1. ‘Now the rooemium is the beginning of a speech and stands in 
the place of the prologue in poetry (i.e. tragedy, and specially of Euri- 
pides’ tragedy), and of the prelude in flute music’. 

mpoavtov] an introduction, ornamental, and preparatory to, not an 
essential part of, the theme or subject ef the composition; for all these 
are beginnings, and as it were a paving of the way (preparation, pioneer- 
ing of the road) for what follows (éSomoinats, note on I I. 2). 

“Now the flute-prelude is like the prooemium of the epideictic 
branch: that is to say, as the fhute-players first open their performance 
with whatever they can play best (in order to gain attention and favour 
of the audience) which they then join on to the évdcopor (the actual 
opening, preliminary notes, of the subject which gives the tone, or 
cue, to the rest), so in the epideictic speeches the writing (of the mpooi- 
peov) ought to be of this kind: for (in these the speaker) may say first 
(eiwdvra) anything he pleases, and then should at once sound the note of 
preparation, and join on (the rest)’. 

This represents the epideictic Arooemium, like the flute-prelude, as 
hardly at all connected with what follows; it is a preliminary flourish, 

anything that he knows to be likely to be most successful, as already 
observed, to conciliate the audience and put them in good humour. 
‘‘For here, as there is no real interest at stake, the author is allowed 
a much greater liberty in his choice of topics for amusing (and gaining 
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THs ‘Iroxpatous ‘EXévns mpooimiov ovGev yap oixetov 
over) an audience; a license which would be intolerable in a case of: 
life and death, or in the suggestion of a course of action which may in- 
volve the safety or ruin of the state. Here the audience are too eager 
to come to the point to admit of any trifling with their anxiety.” Introd. 
pp- 337, 8. Cic. de Or. 11 80. 325, Connexum autem ita sit principium 
consequenti orationt, ut non tanguam citharoedi prooemium affictum 
aliquod, sed cohaerens cum omni corpore membrum esse videatur (Vic- 
torius), Quint. 11 8.8, 2% demonstrativis (Arist.) procemia esse maxime 
Libera existimat. 

The év8corpor (subaudi dopa or xpovcpa, Bos, Fllips. s. v.) occurs. 
again Pol. Vv (VIII) 5 é¢#zt. apparently in the same sense as here, ‘intro- : 
duction’; also Pseudo-Arist. de Mundo, c. 6 § 20, where we have xara: 
yap ro avabev dvdcotpor Urd Tov depwripws Sy xopvpaiov mpocayopevberros | 
xiveiras pew ra Gotpa «.r.A. ‘for according to the law above, by him who 
might be rightly called leader of the chorus, the stars are set in motion, | 
&c.’ I have given this in full because it throws some light upon the 
meaning of év8cciuzov, and explains its metaphorical application, God is : 
here represented as the leader of a chorus who gives the time, the key-. 
note, and the mode or tune, to the rest, and thus acts as a guide to be: 
followed, or (in a similar sense) as an introduction, or preparatory transi-. 
tion to something else. It thus has the effect of the ‘key-note’, and! 
takes the secondary sense of a ‘guide’, ‘preparation for’, ‘introduction 
to’, anything. So Plut. de disc. adul. ab amico, c. 55, 73 B, sozep, 
évddopov fee mpos ta peifova Tey apaprnparey, ubi Wyttenbach, occaszo, , 
incitamentum, similarly Ib. c. 30, 70 B, xal woyos...9 emawos soxep | 
evdootpow els rappnoiay eorw, ‘gives the tone, the cue, i.e. the occa- | 
sion or incitement, to freedom (taking liberties)’ See other passages i 
from Plutarch and others in Wyttenbach’s note on 73 B. Gaisford and - 
Wyttenbach refer to Gataker ad Anton. XI 20, p. 336 (G), XI 26 (Ww), 
“ év8. usurpatur pro modulationis exordio, quo praecentor sive chori prae- 
fectus cantandi reliquis auspicium facit. Hesychius, év8cocpor, rd apo rijs 
@ons xOapicpa.” ap. Gaisford Not. Var. Wyttenbach describes év8oocpor as 
“‘signum et adhortatio in certaminibus et musicis et gymnicis: tum ad 
alias res translatum.” Lastly Athen. XIII 2, §56 A, of certain authors, ols 
To evdooipor "AptororéAns eSaxey loropov rovro ey rp mepl evyeveias, ‘gave 
the tone, i.e. hint’, furnished the occasion for their statement. Schweig- 
hauser, ad loc. says, ‘‘Dalecampius vertit guos ad id scribendum provo- 
cavit Ar. Dicitur autem proprie praccentus pracludium, exordium melo- | 
diae guod praeit chorodidascalus cut dein accinere oportet chorum 
I{. Stephanus’ 7hesaurus. Budaeus in Comm. Gr. Ling. p. 874 sq. évde- 
oipov Sdova or wapeyery is expressed in one word évdidovas XII 520 1," 
as it is here by Aristotle. 

‘And this is done by all. An example is the prooemtum of Isocrates’ 
Helen: for there is nothing in common between the disputatious dia- 
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lecticians, and Helen’. The fvovemium, which occupies the first thirteen 
sections of the speech, includes many other subjects besides the épiorexoi, 
and is certainly an excellent illustration of the want of connexion 
| between proem and the rest in an epideictic speech. Quint. 111 8. 8, 
| [2 demonstrativis vero prooemia esse maxime libera existimat (Ar.). 
i Vam et longe a materia duct hoc, ut in Helenae laude Isocrates fecerit; 
| et ex aligua rei vicinia, ut idem in Panegyrico, cum queritur plus 
\onoris corporum quam animorum virtutibus dari. 

‘And at the same time also (it has this further recommendation) that 
if (the speaker thus) migrate into a foreign region, there is this propriety 
in it, that the entire speech is not of the same kind’ (it removes the weari- 
some monotony which is characteristic of this branch of Rhetoric). 

éxromifew is to ‘change one’s residence’, and applied especially to 
migratory birds and animals, It is always neuter in Aristotle. Hist. 
Anim. VIII 12. 3 and 8, IX 10. I, IV 8. 23, éxromicpods movovvrat, VIII 13. 14, 
éexromortixa (ga, 11.26. In the primary sense of absence from one’s 
proper or ordinary place, Pol. VIII (v) 11, 1314 49, rots éxromiCovot tupay- 
vois amd ris oixeias, and SO Exromos, exrémtos, dromos ‘out of their proper 
place’. | 

§ 2. ‘The introductions in the epideictic branch are derived from 
praise and blame (naturally: see 1 3 §§ 3,4); as, for instance, Gorgias’ 
opening of his Olympic oration (a savyyupixos Adyos, delivered at the 
Olympic games), “ By many’ (or urép, ‘for many things’; which seems 
more in accordance with what followed) ‘are ye worthy to be admired, 
O men of Hellas”: that is to say (ydp videlicet) he praises those who 
first brought together the general assemblies’, Comp. Quint. 1 8.9, 
(continuation of the preceding quotation) e¢ Gorgias in Olympico laudans 
cos gui primi tales instituerunt conventus (translated from Ar.). Another 
short fragment of this oration is preserved by Philostr. Vit. Soph. 1 9. 
‘O d€’OAvpmixds Avyos, says Philostratus, vrép rod peylorov av’ré (Gorgiae) 
émohirevOn* oracid{ovaay yap riy ‘EAAdSa épav spuovolas EvpBovdos avrois - 
€yevero rpérwy emi rovs BapBdpous Kai meiBwv GOdAa maeioba Trav Erdov p) 
tas GAAjhov modes ddda tiv rév BapBapwry xepav. The rest of his 
fragments, genuine and spurious, are collected by Sauppe Or. Ads. 111 
129, seq. [See also Appendix to Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias. ] 
Hieronymus adv. Iovin. (quoted by Wyttenbach on Plut. 144 B), 
“Gorgias rhetor librum pulcerrimum de concordia, Graecis tunc inter 
se dissidentibus, recitavit Olympiae.” Isocr., Panegyr. § 3, after stating 
the nature of the contents of his own speech, adds, in allusion to this, 
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with others, ovx dyvoay ore roAXol tev mpoocmotoupevoy elvat codiotray emt 
ToUTOY TOY Aoyor opyuncay. 

‘But Isocrates blames them for that bodily excellences they rewarded 
with gifts, whilst to intellectual excellence they awarded no prize’. This 
is the substance of the two first sections of Isocr. Paneg. Mr Sandys, 
in his note ad locum, gives a summary of the whole exordium §§ 1—14. 
Victorius points out this as one of the places in which Aristotle’s hostility 
to Isocrates appears! The problem here proposed by Isocr.—the omis- 
sion of the institution of prizes for intellectual competition—is solved 
by Arist., Probl. Xxx 11. 

§ 3. ‘(A second topic for an epideictic prooemium) is derived from 
advice (the deliberative branch) ; for instance “men are bound to pay 
honour to the good”, and therefore he, the speaker, himself is going 
to praise Aristides’ (atres is ob/igua oratio: the dtrecta oratio would 
have been éyo: it is a sort of semi-quotation: where it comes from 
no one seems to know); ‘or, to all such as though not distinguished are 
yet not bad, only their merits are buried in obscurity, as Alexander 
(Paris), Priam’s son. For one who speaks thus offers advice’, The 
encomium Alexandri here referred is doubtless the same as that which 
has been already mentioned in I! 23. 5, 8, 12 and II 27. 7, 9; the author 
is unknown. 

§ 4. ‘Further (a third kind) they may be borrowed from the forensic 
introductions ; that is to say, from the appeals to the audience, or as 
an apology to them, (comp. ##/ra § 7)—when the subject of the speech 
happens to be either paradoxical (contrary to ordinary opinion or ex- 
pectation, and therefore incredible), or painful!, or trite and worn-out, 
and therefore tiresome (re6pvAnpevov that which is in everyone’s mouth, 
decantatum, note on Il 21. 11)—for the purpose of obtaining indulgence 
(with an apologetic object); as Choerilus says, for instance, “But now 


1 xaXerod, Victorius, Majoragius, ardua; Vet. Transl. et Riccobon diffcilis. 
Is it ‘hard to do’ or ‘hard to dcar’? xadewdss has both senses. If the former, 
it may mean, either, difficult, to the speaker to handle, or to the hearer to 
understand, or the recommendation of some scheme, undertaking, or policy, 
dificult to encounter or execute, (but this belongs to the dedidberatrve rather than 
the epideictic branch); if the latter—which seems equally probable—it is simply 
painful, sspfleasant, So Pind. Fragm. 96 (Bockh, Fragm. P. Up. 621) v. 9, 
reprvav égéprovoay xaderaw re xplow. PI. Protag. 344 D, xarerh wpa ‘a 
hard season’. Legg. [744 D] xarewy wera. Et passim ap. Hom. et cct. 
So in Latin durus, 
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when all is spent”’ (/¢. has been distributed sc. amongst others ; and 
nothing is left for me). [Compare Virgil’s omnza cam vulgata in the 
Exordium of the third Georgic. ] 

Of the four Choeriluses distinguished by Nake, this is the Epic 
poet of Samos, born, according to Nake, in B.C. 470. His principal work, 
from which this fragment is taken, was a poetical narrative of the Persian 
wars with Greece under Darius and Xerxes—“all that was left him” 
by his predecessors—very much applauded, as Suidas tell us, and 
“decreed to be read with Homer.” Aristotle (Top. © t, ult. mapadei- 
yuara...oia “Opnpos, py ofa Xoiptdos) thinks less favourably of it; and 
it was afterwards excluded from the Alexandrian Canon in favour of 
the poem of Antimachus. An earlier Choerilus was the Athenian tragic 
poet, contemporary with Phrynichus, Pratinas, and Aeschylus in early 
life ; the third a slave of the Comic poet Ecphantides, whom he is said 
to have assisted in the composition of his plays ; and the fourth, Horace’s 
Choerilus, Ep. 11 1. 232,.Ars Poet. 357, a later and contemptible epic 
poet who attended Alexander on his expedition, and according to Horace, 
tncultis gui versibus et male natts rettulit acceptos, regale nomisma, 
Philippos. Suidas tells this story of the Samian Choerilus, an evident 
mistake. The fragments of the Choerilus of our text are all collected 
and commented on by Nake in his volume on Choerilus. This fragm,. 
is given on p. 104. See also Diintzer Epic. Gr. Fragm. p. 96 seq. where 
five lines of the poem, from which our extract is made are given: and 
the four articles in Biogr. Dict. The context is supplied by the Schol. 
on this passage—see in Spengel’s ed., Scholia Graeca, p. 160: printed 
also in Nake and Diintzer—and runs thus: d@ paxap, Goris nv xeivoy 
xpovoy idpis dodis, Movedwy Oeparwy Sr dxnparos fv ere Aetpav’ viv & Gre 
mavra SeSarrat, €xovar dé weipara réxvat, Vorara @ore Spdpov Karaderroped’, 
ovsé my éort mavtn tantaivovra veof{vyés dppa meAaooa. kali ra éfijs?. 
Which are certainly pretty lines enough: perhaps the rest was not equal 
to them. Compare with Aeipeév Movedwy, and the whole passage, Lucr, 
I 925 seq. avia Preridum peragro loca, nullius ante trita solo, et seq., 
which might Josszbly have been suggested by this of Choerilus. An 
apology of the same kind 1s introduced by Isocrates in the mzddle of 
his Panegyr. § 74; and another in his dyri8oors, § 55. In the latter the 
word d:areOpvAnpevous Occurs. 


1 On these Scholia, see Spengel, Praef. ad Rhet., p. Vill. 

2 Nake, Choerilus p. 108, thinks that this, and not the second fragm. in § 6— 
as Buhle, Wolf, Vater, agree in supposing—was the opening of the poem. This 
is rendered probable by the Aoyer d@AXAOY in Vv. 1, Of the other. 
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‘So the introductions of the epideictic speeches are derived from the 
following topics ; from praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, appeals to 
the hearer: and these “introductions”’ {see the note on § 1: évdoctpa is 
used here for mpooiu:a in general, instead of the more limited sense of 
the preceding passage) ‘must be either foreign or closely connected w:th 
the speeches (to which they are prefixed)’. 

£evos, a stranger or foreigner, is properly opposed to oixetos, domes- 
ficus, one of one’s own household. This last clause, 8e7 8¢ «.r.X. is, as 
Vater remarks, introduced as a transition to the next topic, the forensic 
preoemtia. 

§ 5. ‘The introduction of the forensic speech must be understood as 
having the same force (or value, or signification) as the prologue of a 
drama (rov, the drama to which it belongs), or the introduction to an 
epic poem: for to the epideictic e¢rordia the preludes (introductions, 
avasodat) of the dithyrambs bear resemblance, “for thee and thy gifts, 
or spoils”’. On the dvaSodai, the openings or introductions of dithyrambs, | 
and their loose, incoherent, flighty character, see note on 111 9.1. Introd. 
p. 307, note 1. It is this which makes them comparable to the epideictic 
exordia, as above described. 

The dramatic, i.e. tragic, prologue, and the introduction of the epic, 
are compared to the exordium of the dicastic speech, in that all three con- 
tain ‘statements of the case’; the last, literally; the tragic and epic, vir- 
tually. The prologue of Euripides (who of the three extant tragedians can | 
be the only one whose prologues are referred to) actually states all the. 
preceding circumstances of the story of the drama, which it is necessary 
that the spectator should be acquainted with in order to enter into the | 
plot. Theintroduction of the Epic poem is neither so long nor so regular. 
That of the Iliad occupies only seven lines, and states the subject very 
stunply and in few words. That of the Odyssey is concluded in ten, and 
little or nothing of the story told. The Aeneid, and Pharsalia have 
seven apiece. 

§ 6. Having hinted at the points of resemblance between the dithy- 
rambic avaBoAai and the epideictic Jrooemia, he now proceeds to explain 
further the resemblance of the dicastic proem to the prologue of tragedy 
and prelude of the Epic poem. 

‘In the prose speeches as well as the poetry’ (Victorius understands 
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r. ANoyos’, fabulae poetarum, meaning the dramas as contrasted with the 
Epics: the other contrast of gvose and verse is more natural as well as 
more suitable here) ‘these rvovemia are (present, offer) a specimen or 
sample of the subject (of the speech or poem) in order that they may have 
some previous acquaintance with the intention of it’ (if 7», ‘about what it 
was to be’, as in ro ri qv elvat; the object, purpose, or design), ‘and the 
mind not be kept in suspense ; for all that is vague and indefinite keeps 
the mind wandering (in doubt and uncertainty) : accordingly, (the speaker 
or writer) that puts the beginning into his hand supplies him with a clue, 
as it were, by which he may hold, so as to enable him to follow the 
story (or argument). This is why (Homer in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
began the two poems with the lines quoted; and Choerilus—if Nike u. s. 
is right about the order of the two fragments in our text—did not Jegzn 
his poem with qyeo pou x.7.A., but introduced it in his exordium)—here 
the quotations from the three poems are introduced, and the sentence 
remains unfinished. 

‘Similarly the tragic poets explain the subject of their play, if not 
immediately at the opening, as Euripides, at any rate somewhere or 
other the poet explains it in his prologue or introduction), as eve Sopho- 
cles (who does not wszally employ it; in the Oedip. Tyr. 774 seq.) “ Po- 
lybus of Corinth was my father, &c.”, and the following.’ 

“The Commentators object to mpoAdye here because the passage that 
it indicates occurs not at the beginning, but in the middle of the play. 
: But, it seems that Aristotle has here used mpcAoyos in a more compre- 


1 Spengel puts Ad-yors xal and yy in brackets, as spurious or doubtful: Bekker 
retains 7». MS A®has #. By rejecting the words Spengel seems to shew that he 
thinks that Adyo: alone cannot mean ‘stories’ in the sense of dvamas. I think it is 
doubtful. Otherwise, this interpretation is certainly more suitable to the general 
connexion and what follows. On the other hand, our author here seems to be 
rather digressive, and of to observe any very regular order of succession in his 
remarks. So that perhaps upon the whole, we may let the other consideration 
have its due weight in deciding the point. — 
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hensive sense than that which it usually bears, for an ‘explanatory intro- 
duction’ in general, wherever it may occur: and that it has much the 
same relation here to its ordinary signification, as mpobeots has to dupyn- 
os inc.13. Also the analogous mpooizioy is applied twice in § 10 zx/ra 
to introductory speeches axzywhere in a play.” Introd. p. 339 note. 

‘And comedy in like manner’: that is, wherever an introductory 
explanation is required, there it is introduced. Victorius notes that this 
appears in Terence, the Latin representative of the New Comedy, and 
Plautus. Simo in the Andria, Menedemus in the Heautontimorumenos, 
Micio in the Ade/phi, perform this office. And similarly, Strepsiades in 
Aristoph. Nubes, Demosthenes in the Equites, 40 seq., Dionysius in the 
Ranae—Victorius says “tum maxime cum Servo narrat, &c.,” but the 
conversation referred to is with Hercules, not Xanthias, lines 64 seq. 
There is another explanatory introduction, preparatory to the dramatic 
contest between Aeacus and Xanthias, 759 seq. 

‘So then (to resume) the most necessary function of the prooemium, 
and /hat peculiar to it, is to make it clear what is the end and object of 
the speech or story’ (the former is the Adyos in Rhetoric, the latter in the 
Epic and the drama). Compare Rhet. ad Alex. 29 (30). 1, def. of xpooi- 
poov. ‘And therefore if the subject (the thing, the matter in hand) be 
already clear and short (or, of trifling importance) the frooemium is not 
to be employed’. Comp. Cic. de Or. II 79. 320, zz parvis atgue infre- 
quentibus causts ab ipsa re est exordiri sacpe commodiug: Victorius, who 
writes /reguentibus : repeated in Gaisford, Not. Var. 

§ 7. ‘The other kinds (of Jrocemia) which are employed are mere 
cures (remedies [specifics] for the infirmities or defects of the hearers—da 
Thy Tou axpoarov poxOnpiay, III 1. 5—such as inattention, unfavourable dis- 
position, and the like), and common’, to all parts of the speech. xorva 
is opposed to the sfecial office, peculiar to the mpooiputoy, cai (810% rovro 
supra: all these ofher kinds may be introduced in the exordium— and 
also anywhere else, wherever they are required. 

‘These may be derived from the speaker himself, from the hearer, 
the subject, and the adversary’ (‘the opposite’). Cic. de Or. I1 79. 321, 
seq. Sed guum erit utendum principio, guod plerumgue erit, aut ex 
veo, aut ex adversario, aut ex ve, aut ex ets apud quos agitur (dx rov 
axpourov), sertentias duct Licebit. Ex reo—reos appello, quorum res 
est-quae significent bonum virum seq. followed by the illustration of 
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the remaining three. Cicero, who is certainly following Arist., seems 
here to translate rov Aéyovros by veus, in the sense which he explains, 
of both parties in the case. Quintilian, IV 1.6, seems to charge Aristotle— 
if he includes him in the p/erigue who have been guilty of the omission— 
with having neglected to include the ‘auctor causae’ amongst the sources 
of topics for Jrooemia. Victorius defends him against this, by pointing 
out, as Cicero, that 6 Aéywy includes doth parties in a suit or prosecution, 
actor as well as reus (in its ordinary sense). See the passage of Quint., 
with Spalding’s note. 

‘The topics derivable from the speaker himself and the opponent, are 
all such as relate to allaying (éz¢. ‘ refuting’) and exciting prejudice and ill- 
feeling (after woijoac understand avryv): but with this difference: that 
in defending oneself all that relates to d:aBoAy (i.e. the removal of 
prejudice and ill-will from ourselves, and exciting them against the 
opponent) must be put first (svdaudi Nexréov, viz. in the exordium), but 
in the accusation of another reserved for the peroration, The reason 
of this is not difficult to see; that is, that the defendant, when he is 
about to introduce his own case, must necessarily begin by doing away 
with all hindrances (sc. to the establishment of it; all prepossessions 
against him on the part of the judge); and therefore must make the 
removal or refutation of all calumnies or prejudices against him his first 
point; whereas the accuser (the speaker whose office it is to ‘set’ the 
defendant ‘against’ the judges, conciliate their ill-will to him) must 
reserve all that tends to prejudice his antagonist for the epilogue 
(peroration, conclusion), that they may better remember it’ (that his 
accusations may ‘leave their sting behind them’ in the judges’ minds). 
Both Spengel and Bekker write avrov after eixafew for the vulgata lectio 
avrov ; which as far as appears to the contrary is the reading of all Mss. 
I think avroy for ‘his own case’, /z¢. himself, is defensible. We often say 
‘him’ for ‘himself’, leaving the reflexive part to be understood, in our 
own language. See note on I 7. 35, and Waitz on Organ. $4 @ 14, 
Vol. I. p. 486, there referred to. 

‘The topics of the wpooiuioyv which are addressed to the hearer (i.e. 
in the dicastic branch now under consideration, the judges,) are derived 
from (subaudi yiyvera, or as before, Aéyerat) the conciliation of his good 
will (towards ourselves) and irritating him (exciting his indignation against 
the adversary, deivwous), and sometimes too (dé), (but only when it is 
required,) from engaging his attention or the reverse: for it is not always 
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expedient to make him attentive, and this is why many (speakers) try 
to move or provoke him to laughter’. Tpoayew eis yeAwra’, to move, or 
provoke to’. Herod. 11 121. 4, oxdwWai paw xai és yéAwra mpoayayér bat, 
Rhet. 1 1.5, els épyiv mpoayovras fh POovoy h €Xeov, I 2. 5, els waGos, et sim. 
‘to carry forward, i. e. stimulate, excite, provoke’. 

evvoww rrowjoa] ‘The three requisites in the disposition of the 
audience, according to the later writers on the subject, are that they 
should be denevoli, doctles, attenti, Cic. de Inv. 115. 20, Quint. IV 1. 5: 
and frequently elsewhere. Ar. includes the two latter under one head 
mpogexrixoi: and in fact if a man is inclined to aé/end, he shews that he 
is already inclined to or desirous of learning. The two are closely con- 
nected, Cic. de Inv. 1 16. 23.” Introd. p. 340, note I. 

Causa principit nulla est alia, guam ul auditorem, quo sit nobts 
in ceteris partibus accommodatior, pracparemus. Id fieri tribus maxime 
rebus, inter auctores plurimos constat st benevolum, attentum, docilem 
fecerimus,; non guia tsla non per totam actionem sint custodienda, sed 
guia inttiis praecipue necessaria, per quae in animum tudicis, ut pro- 
cedere ultra possimus, admittimur. (Quint. IV 1. 5). 

ov yap det ouppepe x.r.A.)] Cic. de Or. II 79. 323 He begins by 
saying that neither of these topics is to be confined to the prooemium 
§ 322, nam et atlentum monent Graeci ut principio faciamus tudicem et 
doctlem (this is included in mpowexrixoi) ; guae sunt ulilia, sed non prin- 
cipit magis propria quam reliqguarum partium, faciliora etiam in prin- 
cipits, guod et allenti tum maxime sunt, quum omnia exspectant, et 
dociles mags inittis esse possunt, Quint., IV 1. 37, 38, criticizes Aristotle’s 
remark on this point: Nec me guanguam magni auctores in hoc duxerint 
ut non semper facere attentum ac docilem tudicem velim;: non quia 
nesciam, id quod ab illis dicitur, esse pro mala causa gualis ea sit non 
intelligt: verum guia tstud non negligentia tudicts contingit, sed errore. 
Dixit enim adversarius, et fortasse persuasit : nobis opus est eius diversa 
opintone: guae mutari non potest nist illum fecerimus ad ea quae Aicemus 
docilem et attentum, seq. That is, the judge’s inattention often arises 
not from negligence, but from a mistaken supposition that the adversary 
is right and we are wrong: in order to set him right we must rouse his 
attention. The supposition implied here in explanation of ovx dei ovpd. 
«.r.A., Which Quint. refers to and criticizes, is that inattention on the 
judge’s part is sometimes expedient when our cause is bad. Quint.’s | 
reply is, it is not his s#atfention that would be of use to us in such 
a case, but his affention to the arguments which we are about to use 
in order to convince him to the contrary. Another disadvantage that 
may arise from over-attention on the judge’s part, occurs when we want 
to slur over an unfavourable point in our case. In illustration of the 
following 8&6 roAAol «1.4. Gaisford very appositely quotes Arist. Vesp. 564, 
Oi b€ A€yovow pvdovs Hyiv, ol 8 Aladrou rt yeAvioy’ ol 8¢ axemrovc’, 
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€yd yehdow, kai rév Oupdv xaradapar. [Dem. Or. 54 (xara Kovwvos) §§ 13, 
20, yeAaoavres adyoere, and Or. 23 § 206.] 

The Scholiast on this place (see in Spengel’s Ed. p. 158), tells, abropos 
of this, the story from Demosth. de Cor. §§ 51, 52, with additions. The 
Scholiast, Ulpian on the passage of Dem., and ascholiast on Ar. Anal. Pr. 
I 24 6 20 (in Brandis’ collection, Arist. Op. Bekker’s gto. vol. Iv. p. 147 
6 43 of Bekker’s quarto ed. of Aristotle), all agree that Demosthenes’ jote 
consisted in an intentional mispronunciation of the word picdwtoes, which 
he applied to Aeschines, pronouncing it picOwros, in order to divert the 
attention of the audience: he appealed to them to say whether the word 
was not well applied: they burst into a roar of laughter, accepted the 
application, and shouted Alcyivns pucOwrds, Aloyivns pucOwrds, with the 
pronunciation corrected. I entirely agree with Dissen that this is a 
foolish and improbable story, absurd in itself, and receiving no counte- 
nance from the ert of Demosthenes. All that he add say is found in the 
existing text, viz. that he interpreted Aeschines’ £eviav ’AXe~dvdpov—which ~ 
Aesch. claimed—as meaning that he was not a £évos, a guest and friend, 
but a pucdoros (a hireling) ’AAegavdpov and nothing more, and that the 
people accepted this version. See Dissen’s note on § 52. 

(evpadera, docilitas, need not be made a separate topic, because) ‘any 
speaker may refer to this (carry back, i.e. apply) any thing he pleases 
(any of the topics of the mpooimov), even the appearance of worth and 
respectability ; for to these (rots émseexéor) the audience is always more 
inclined to attend’. (This is in fact the dpery which the speaker must 
always assume dy his sfeech, in order that his hearers may have confi- 
dence in him, that he may have weight and authority with them ; one of 
the three ingredients in the 740s év r@ A€yorrt, 111.5. Introd. on 76os, 
p. 108 seq.) In short, evpafeca need not be made a separate topic, pro- 
vided only the speaker treats the other topics of the mpooipiov with the 
view of making the audience doci/cs, that is, ready to receive the informa- 
tion which he is prepared to communicate to them. 

‘The things to which the audience is most ¢#clined to listen are 
things great (momentous, important), things of special interest (to the 
hearers themselves), things wonderful (surprising), and things pleasant 
(to hear; either in themselves, or in their associations); and therefore 
the speaker should always try to produce the impression (¢y in his hear- 
ers’ minds) that things of such kinds are his subject. If he wish to make 
them inattentive (he must try to convey the impression, édv py, subaudi 
moueiy €O€An Tis—mpooexrixous) that his subject is trifling, has no reference 
to ‘hem and their interests (that is, is unimportant in general, or to them 
in particular : the opposite of the ra té:a in this preceding topic) or that it 
is unpleasant’, 
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On interesting and uninteresting topics, see the parallel passages in 
Rhet. ad Alex. 29 (30). 3, where those of Aristotle are subdivided: Cic. de 
Inv. 116.23: Cic., Orat. Part. c. 8, expresses Ar.’s tha, Contuncta cum 
ipsis apud qguos agetur. 

§ 8. ‘However it must not be forgotten that all such things as these 
(all these ordinary contents of the mpooiyca) are foreign to (outside; extra, 
not secundum, artem) the speech (and its real object, which is the proof 
of the case, and that alone, ai 8€ wiorets Evreyvov dort povov, ra 8 aAda 
mpooOnxa, 1 1.3): it is only because the audience is bad, and ready to 
listen to things beside the real question, (that these are addressed to 
them); for if he be not such, there is no occasion for an exordium (to 
flatter him into a good humour, and the rest), except just so far as to 
state the case in a summary way, that, like a body, it may have a head 
on it’. There is probably a reference in this to cdpa ris riorews, as the 
enthymemes, or direct logical proofs, are called 1 1. 3. 

gaiAos, as applied to the audience or judges, means here not mo- 
rally bad, but only defective in intellect and patience, too ignorant and 
frivolous to attend long to sound and serious reasoning: they require to 
be relieved and diverted occasionally. So Schrader. Comp. what is said 
of the ‘single judge’ in 12.5. Of the summary mpooisov, the Rhet. ad 
Alex. 29 (30). 2, gives two examples. 

iva—xearnv] Comp. Eth. Nic. V1 7, 1141 @ 19, of codia; vous xat 
émornpn, Oomep Kehadrny €xovea emtoTHun Tov Tiwwtarey. Plat. Gorg. 505 D, 
GAN’ ovde rovs pudous hai perafv O€uis eivat xaradeimew, GAN émibevras, iva 
Hy dvev xeadijs mepiy. Phacdr. 264 C, deiv wdvra Adyor domep (gov ovr 
eoravyat copa Tt €yovra auroy avrov, wore pyre axéadoy unre arovy, x.1T.A. 
Phileb. 66 D. Polit. 277. Cc. Legg. v1 752 a. Stallbaum and Heindorf 
ad loc. Gorg. Thompson ad loc. Phaedri [et Gorg.]. The notion con- 
veyed in all these places is the same, a headless animal is sacomplete. 
See note in Introd. p. 341, on the book, which, without a preface, looks 
like a man going out into the street without his hat. This gives the same 
notion of want of finish and completeness. Quint. IV 1.72, Haec de 
provemio, quoties erit etus usus: non semper autem est; nam et super- 
vacuum aliguando est, si sit pracparatus satis etiam sine hoc tudex, aut 
sires pracparatione non eget. Aristoteles guidem in lotum id necessa- 
rium apud bonos iudtces negat; seq. Comp. X11 10.52, Quod si mihi des con- 
ctlium tudicum sapientum...Neque enim affectus omnino movendi sunt, 
nec aures delectatione mulcendae, quum eliam prooemta supervacua esse 
apud tales Aristoteles existimet. 

§ 9. ‘Besides, this making the hearers disposed to listen (keep up 
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their attention), is common to all the parts of the speech alike, wherever 
it is required: for they are more inclined to relax it anywhere rather than 
at the opening. It is absurd therefore to fix its place (‘post’ it) at the 
beginning, a time when everybody listens with the greatest attention’. 
Cic. de Or. II 79. 323 quoted on'§ 7, ov yap det oupgeper. Also Quint. Iv. 
I. 73, who follows Arist. in quoting Prodicus’ artifice. ‘And therefore, 
(not only at the beginning, but) wherever there is occasion, such phrases 
as this must be used, “And now attend to what I say, for it is no more 
my affair than yours”; or, “I'll tell such a strange thing—or a thing so 
marvellous—as you have never yet heard before.” And this is like 
what Prodicus said, “ whenever his audience were inclined to be drowsy, 
he would slip them in a taste of the fifty drachm”’. mapepBadrdesp, 
throw them in by the side of the rest, on the sly, (wapadinyetoOa, infra 
16.5). The ‘fifty dracam’ was Prodicus’ most famous, and interesting, 
and expensive lecture. Plat. Crat. 384 B, Swxp. Ei pév ovy éyo 48n dxnxon 
mapa Lpodixov tiv mevrnxovradpaxpov éemidertiv, Av dxovcavrs vmdpyxet tept 
rouro memudevoOa, ws yo éexeivos, ovdev av éxdAve ce avTixa para eidevar 
Thy adnOecav rept dvopatwy cpOarnros’ vov Se ovK dxyKxoa, ada THY Spayptatay. 
§1o, ‘But (that all this is beside the point, and extra artem,) that it 
is not addressed to the hearer as a hearer (read by all means 9 dxpoarnys 
SC. €ore: i. e., that it is addressed to him as a hearer and something more, 
as a man liable to all the defects and infirmities and feelings above men- 
tioned) ‘is plain: for speakers invariably employ their exordia either in 
prejudicing (the audience against the adversary), or in the endeavour to 
remove similar apprehensions (of the like suspicions and prejudices) 
from themselves’. If the audience were mere impartial listeners, met 
there to hear and judge the case, and nothing more, there would be no 
occasion for all this accusation and defence with which the orators 
always fill their Arooemza. 
The first example referred to, the excuse of the @vAaé for his lack 
of speed and his unwelcome message, Soph. Antig. 223 seq., is a case 
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of drodoyeicbar poBous, ‘to remove the threatened danger, or postpone 
it as long as he can, by a defence’: and the application is, that if he 
had not been afraid of Creon, if he had been quite sure that Creon 
was an altogether impartial hearer, he would not have indulged in 
such a long preface. The second is an example of the same kind 
from Eur. Iph. Taur. 1162, Thoas to Iphigenia, ri ppomudter veoypov ; 
é£av8a cgapos. The actual defence is confined to one line (1161), but 
Thoas suspects her of entering upon a long apology. Buhle, who 
could not have looked at the passage, says “‘Iphig. longo exordio uten- 
tem.” The Scholiast (Spengel’s Ed. p. 161) here gives a long paraphrase 
of the watchman’s speech. After this, incredible as it may appear, he 
adds ro d¢ ri hpopsealy rod Kpéovros dort Aéyovros, as if this had been a 
continuation of the line from the Antigone. 

‘And those who have, or suppose themselves to have, a bad case (s?: 
their case bad) are apt to indulge in long prooemia: for it is better for 
them to dwell upon anything rather than upon their case’.—This also is 
illustrated by the speech of the @uAa€g in the Antigone: and perhaps was 
suggested by it; for it is not very consecutive—‘ And this is why slaves 
(when charged with a fault, and excusing themselves to their masters) 
never answer the questions directly, but (state) the attending (surrounding) 
circumstances, and make a long (roundabout) preface (before they come 
tothe point). On ra xvkrg see 19. 33. Victorius quotes Virg. Georg. 11 45, 
Non hic te carmine ficto Alque per ambages et longa exorsa tencebo. 

§ 11. ‘The topics for conciliating good will have been already stated’ 
(pidia 11°4, fAeos 11 8, especially, from the quotation following. I1 1.7, 
mepi 8 evvoias xat gidias ey rots wept ra maby Aexréow vvy. Cic. de Inv. 
1 16, 22, benevolentia qguattuor ex locis comparatur, seq.) ‘as well as 
(for exciting) any feeling of the same kind in general (any of the sa@y in 
Ik. 11 2—11). And since the saying is true, seeing that it is well said 
“Grant that I may come to the Phaeacians an object of love and pity” — 
Hom. Od. 9 [vit] 327,—it follows that these two (to make ourselves 
loveable and pitiable) are what we ought to aim at (for this purpose)’. 
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Svo] here is indeclinable, like dug sometimes. As only the first four 
numerals in Greek (and Sanskrit; the first three in Latin) are declinable ; 
8vo occasionally follows the gezerval rule of indeclinability. In Homer 
this is the usual form (see Damm’s Lex. s. v.); in later and Attic writers 
not sofrequent. Several examples are to be found in Ellendt’s Lex. Soph., 
Sturz, Lex. Xen. See Schweighauser, Lex. Herod. for instances with 
fem. plur. Analogous to this of Arist. is vo véwv dvetkxvopéver, Thuc. 
I 89. Aristoph. dvo pupiddes rav Sryporixov. Plat. Gorg. 464 B, dvo 
Aéyo réxvas. Eur. Bacch. 916, dvo yAlovs. Orest. 1401, A€ovres duo, 
Phoen. 55, &c. 

‘In the epideictic Jrooemza the hearer must be made to suppose that 
he is a sharer in the praise, either personally, or by his family, or his 
studies and pursuits, or at any rate somehow or other: for what Socrates 
(i.e. Plato, Menex. 235 D, supra 1 9. 30) says in his funeral oration is 
quite true, that it is easy enough to praise Athenians at (friendly) Athens; 
the difficulty lies in doing it at Sparta (amongst rivals and enemies)’. The 
old adj. duos, ‘some’, survives in several forms found in most Greek 
authors; duds (yé mos) and duq (yé mn), Sc. 686, duov, dudbev, and the 
compounds ovdapos, ovdapds, ovdupod, ovdapyi (or pj), ovdapdbev, oddapéce, 
and the same with py. 

§12. ‘The exordia of the public oration are borrowed from those of 
the forensic speech, but are naturally very rare in it: for in fact the sub- 
ject of it is one with which they are already well acquainted, and there- 
fore the facts of the case require no preface (no preparatory explanation) 
except—if at all—on his own account or that of the adversary (8¢ avrép 
to put himself right with the audience, the #Oos év r@ A€yours; § Tods 
ayridéyovras to meet the adversary’s charges, combat the prejudices the 
other has raised against him: both of these therefore are accidental), or 
in case the subject (this is essential) is not considered by them of the 
precise degree of importance which you wish, but rated either too high 
or too low.’ As to rovs dvyridéyovras, we had been told before, c. 13.3, 
mpootptoy de...€v rais Snunyopiats rore yiverat dtav dyridoyia 4: as in De- 
mosth. de Corona, and de Falsa Legatione. Comp. Quint. 111 8.8, who 
borrows this from Aristotle, Aristoteles quidem nec sine causa putat et 
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a nostra, et ab eius qui dissentiet persona, duci frequenter in consiltis 
exordium, guasi mutuantibus hoc nobis a tudiciali genere; nonnunqguam 
etiam ut minor res matorve videatur: in demonstrativis vero prooemia 
esse maxime libera extstimat., 

‘And hence the necessity of either raising or doing away with preju- 
dice (80, because when there ¢s an adversary, as there always is in 
dicastic practice, the same treatment in deliberative speaking is meces- 
sarily required) and (the topics) of amplification and diminution (to meet 
the other requirement, ¢ay 1) nAcxoy Bouvdes, VwoNotrroy, x.7.A.) 

On the xowos roros (or rome:) avégors and peiwors, see 11 26.1. Ib. 
18. 4. 

‘These are the circumstances in which a preface is required (8eirat, 
Oo Noyos, Or 6 Aéywy); either these, or for mere ornament’s sake, because, 
without it, the speech has an off-hand, slovenly (impromptu, extempora- 
neous} air (note on III 7. 1). For such is Gorgias’ encomium on the 
Eleans; without any preliminary sparring (flourish) or preparatory stir- 
ring up he starts abruptly (rushes at once, in medias res; without any 
previous warning or preparation) with “ Elis, blessed city.” 

ro Topyiou éyxapsov eis'HA.] Sauppe, Or. Att. Fragm., Fragm. Gorg. 
No. Iv. Nothing more is known of the speech. 

mpoeLayxwvioas] is a metaphor from Joxing, and denotes a preliminary 
exercise of the boxer, a swinging, and thrusting to and fro of the arms 
(4f, elbows), as a preparation for the actual blow, “ex athletarum 
disciplina ... qui bracchiis sublatis et vibratis pugnae proludunt (I 
think this is not quite exact: the exercise is not so much to prepare: 
for the encounter with the antagonist, though this of course may be 
included, as to give weight and impetus to the actual d/ow). Hinc ab 
Ar. ad oratorem traductum, qui prooemio quodam utitur priusquam ad 
rem ipsam deveniat.” Spanheim ad Callim. Hymn. Del. line 322, This. 
word is a awa Neyopevoy. 

mpoavaxiveiy expresses much the same thing by a different metaphor ; 
the rousing, stirring #f, excitement of emotion or interest, as a prepa- 
ration (xpo) for what is to follow. This is illustrated by Plato, Legg. 
IV 722 D, Acyev wzavrav Kai dowry horn Kexowornne Wpooiua vr ors nal 
axedov oiov reves dvaxwhoes, Zxovgai Twa evtexvov éwixelpnow xpnoipmoy 
mpos Td wéAXov mepaiverba. Ib. Vil 789 C, of the inspiriting, animating, 
exciting process—‘ quo validiores atque animosiores ad certamina fierent,’ 
Stallbaum ad locum—which is the object of the training of fighting 
cocks and quails, (rovevs) év ois avra dvaxivotas yupvaforres. Meno, 85 C, 
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Somep svap avaxexivyvras ai 8dfae avrat. Comp. Plut. Cato Mai. c. 26, 
78n 8¢ Kal mpoavaxiveicbat tuis Nopadikois (Numidae) rovs mpos ‘Pwpaiovs 
dydvas, here literally, in the primary sense, the Numidians were already 
making preparations to stir up, &c. Ib. m. rot. mparov yuxpor, c. 9, 948 C, 
ra aicOnra ravri mpoavaxwijcat, to stir up, by a preparatory examination 
or study, these sensible elements (of Empedocles &c.)—from all which 
it seems to me certain that Victorius is incorrect in interpreting this 
in the same way as the preceding metaphor, “ brachia manusque com- 
movere et concutere.” Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr.s. v., proludere prooemio 
guodam, throws no light upon the matter. 


CHAP. XV. 

The following chapter is a continuation of the preceding on the 
ordinary contents of the mpooiusov, two of which, as we have seen c. 
14 § 12, are SiaBadAev and amoAverOa: and on these two the orator is 
supplied with topics. 

The same subject is treated in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 29 (30), at even 
greater length than by Aristotle: and a summary of its contents, with 
some remarks on its moral character, and its connexion with Isocrates, 
may be found in Introd. pp. 441—443. A comparison of this with Aris- 
totle’s treatment of the subject is altogether in favour of the latter. He 
had already told us that he disapproves of the mpooiuov, as distinct 
from the mpoeats, altogether: but he is obliged, by the practice of his 
predecessors, and the evident importance of the subject, which in 
spite of its unscientific character cannot be altogether passed over in 
a complete treatise on Rhetoric, to give it a place in his system; but 
it will be observed that in dealing with it he occupies at least three- 
fourths of the chapter with the topics of the defexsive use of it, confining 
his observations on the aggressive side to two topics in a single section. 
See also especially § 10, rocodros 3€ of rexvixdrarot x.t.A. The reckless 
and unscrupulous precepts of the other treatise present StaBory in its 
very worst character: it is truly here the ‘devil’s art’, 7 rov SsaBodov 
réxvn, the art of insinuating by whatever means prejudice and ill-will 
against your opponent—merely because he happens to be such, and for 
no other reason—and so prejudicing his case. There is something 
further on this in c. 36 (37). 46, 47. There is an invective against da- 
Body in Isocr. dvrif. § 18. “8taBadrdrew is ‘to set at variance’, ‘to make 
hostile’; and so to inspire ill-will, insinuate suspicions, or prejudice a 
person against another. It applies as a technical term to all insinuations 
and accusations by which one of the parties in a case endeavours to 
raise a prejudice against the other, which are to be reflected upon, but 


! do not directly help to prove, the main charge or point at issue ; and are 


therefore extra arlem, ¢£w tov mpadyparos. See Ill 15.9; and comp. the 


example, infra § 3. dmodvecOa is to clear oneself of such insinuated 
charges, to remove evil suspicions. Aristotle begins with this, because, . 
as he told us before (c. 14. 7), it is more appropriate to the exordium, as 
the opposite (in accusation) is to the peroration.” Introd. p. 344. . 
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§ 1. ‘With respect to d&aBodn, (intentional and malicious) calumny 
or (accidental, undesigned) prejudice, one (the first) topic is anything 
from which arguments may be derived for removing offensive (unplea- 
sant, injurious) suspicion: for it makes no difference whether (the 
charge or insinuation) has been actually spoken (expressed, in the shape 
of a direct Jersonal calumny) or not’ (i.e. has merely been conceived, not 
openly stated ; vwoAnyis aS a Mere conception or supposition—against us 
by inference, from our words, actions, or manners, or altogether acci- 
dentally, when people have a bad opinion of us: in either case the 
prejudice requires to be removed) ; ‘and therefore this is a general rule’; 
includes everything, every kind of argument which tends to remove any 
bad opinion or prejudice which for whatever reason may be entertained 
against us: and this, whether the charge we have to meet: be a direct 
statement, or merely an uncertified suspicion. This is illustrated by 
Rhet. ad Alex. 29 (30). 8, 9. 

In Benseler’s Isocrates, 11 276, a ref. is given upon &aBoAyq to Isocr. 
réxm, Fragm. réxyy. No. 2 (from Anon. et Maxim. Planud. v 551. 10, 
Waitz), which runs thus: é» yap rale xaracracect Ta Te olxeia oumorépev 
(establish) xai ra rev évavriev dcaBadrAopew pos TO oixeiow cUphepoy épya- 
(opevos ras xaraoraces, os looxparns édidagter. 

§2. ‘Another way (of clearing oneself) is to meet the charge on any 
of these issues’ (craves or apgioBnrnoens, status, the turning-point of the 
case, on which issue is joined: on these see Appendix E to Book 111 
in Introd. p. 397 seq. where the various classifications of them are given ;) 
‘either by denying the fact (ro or, séafus coniecturalts) ; or admitting 
that, and asserting that the alleged act was not injurious (ad u#i/i, Vic- 
torius); or at any rate not to Azm (the complainant); or that the amount 
of injury is overstated ; or that it was either no wrong at all (not wajust: 
not a legal crime), or a slight one ; or, (taking the other view of morality, 
supposing it to be strictly speaking unjust, at any rate) not disgraceful, 
or a mere trifle, of no importance at all’. ov péya differs in this from ove 
€xov peyeBos: the former qualifies merely the wrong of the adccov, the latter is 
“no great matter”; of grea/ness, in the sense of magnitude or importance 
in general. ‘For these are the points upon which the issue (of a case) 
turns, as in that between Iphicrates and Nausicrates: for he admitted the 
factand the tajury, but said it was no wrong’. Nausicrates or (always 
in the Latin Rhetoricians) Naucrates, is mentioned by Cicero, Orat. L 
172, de Orat. 11 23.94, and II! 44. 173, as a pupil of Isocrates, Quint., 111 
6. 3, stating the same fact, tells us also that some attributed to him the 
first systematic division of these orage:s or séafus. See Art. in Biogr. 
Dict. s.v. Westermann’s Gesch. der Gr. &. Rom. Beredtsamkeit, 50. 5, 
comp. 83. 10. 
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Spalding, on Quint. III 6.60, retains the vulgata lectio rovro (instead 
of rovrq) in the sense of opty orders or finitio. 

On the redundant dore in rporos Wore dravrav, add to the examples 
from the Tragic poets collected by Monk ad Eur. Hippol. 1323, Kumpes 
| yap Hen dore yiyverOas rade, Thuc. 1 28, érotpor evar dore (provided 8¢ be 
retained), Ib. c. 119, denOévres Gore Wnhicacbas, VIII 45, édi8acKey Sore, 
|' Ib. ¢. 79, ddfav Sore scavavpayeiv, Ib. 86, dore...navy émaweiv. Pind. 
Nem. Vv 64, xarévevoey ote mpaga. Herod. 174, ovvyvece wore... vixra 
yeveo Oat, Ib, 111 14, ournverxe Bore...raptevat, Plat. Protag. 338 C, ddvvaroy 
@®ore, where see Heindorf’s note, and also on Phaedr. 269 D, ré dvvacbas 
Gore...yeverOa. Phaedog3B and 103 E, éorw...oore...agtovcba:(Stallbaum's 
note), Isocr. Archid. § 40, y¢yovey dore...xparnOjvat. Dem. de F. L. § 124 
| pnd’ Iv dor’ ideiv dravras (with Shilleto’s critical note). Aesch. de F. L. p. 49 
§ 158, éacere...dore...avaorpeperOat. - Ar. Pol. 11 2, 1261 @ 34, cupBaives... 
Wore mavtas apxew, Ib. VIII (V) 9, 1309 4 32, éorw dor’ Exe. Ib. VI (IV) 
5, 1292 5 12, ovpBeByxev Gore...ryv moder. elvat. Soph. Oed. Col. 570, Ib. 
1350 (Dind.), 8cxarév dor’ duot Kdvew, Philoct.656, dp’ gorw Sore ndyyvben 

Oéay AaBeiv. Eur. Iph. T. 1017, mas ody yévour’ av dore pnd’ ruas Oaveiv. 
-“Or (in justifying oneself), admitting a wrong done, to balance (or 
compensate) it (by something else which may be taken as a set-off, or 
drawback, in diminution of the wrong); for instance you say, what I did 
was injurious no doubt, but honourable; or painful, but serviceable ; or 
anything else of the same sort’. The comparison of a few passages will 
best illustrate the meaning of avrixaradAdrrecOa. Ar. de part. Anim. 1 
5. 3, 644.622. The author is comparing the interest and value in natural 
philosophy of the objects of sense, things that we can see and touch and 
handle, and so examine and satisfy our curiosity about, with those that 
are beyond the reach of our senses, ovoias dyevjrous nal dpOdprovs roy 
amavra aiova. Though the latter are in themselves higher and more 
excellent, “yet by their greater nearness to us, and more immediate con- 
nexion with our nature, there is a sort of compensation, dyrexaraAAarrerai 


‘ rt, when they are compared with the things divine as objects of study.” 


Dem. de Cor. § 138, rijs émt rais AoWopias Hdovas Kal ydpiros To Ths médEws 


. oupdépoy dyraddarropevor, ‘bartering, exchanging for, compensating by.’ 


Plat. Phaedo 69 A, jdovas mpos y8ovds, kai AUas mpos Auras, Kal PoBov mpds 
hcBoy xaraddarreaOat...domep vopicpara: and other passages collected by 
Wyttenb. ad loc. Dinarch, adv. Dem. § 2, pn8é riv Kownjy cornpiay dvti- 
karaddd~acbar trav Tov xpiwouévov Aoywv. Aesch. c. Ctesiph. § 92, siya 
povoy dvrixaradAafduevos dyti rovrwv. Isocr. Phil. § 135, Umép dAdov pev 
obdevos av ro Cav avrixaraddagapevous. (Ernesti Lex. Techn. Gr. s.v., ex- 
eusare reum!) 
§3. ‘Another method is (to extenuate the d&/knua by the milder 
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terms), (to say) that it is a mistake, or an accident, or compulsory’, done ; 
under compulsion : Big, see I 10.14, and Appendix C to Bk. 1., Introd. p. 225, 
and the references there. dvdyxn or Bia, ‘overpowering force’, forza mag- 
lore, force majeure, absolves from responsibility. Four degrees of cri- 
minality are thus distinguished in Eth. Nic. V 10, 1135 6 41, (1) arv 

a mere accident, an injury done unintentionally without knowledge a the 
special circumstances of the case: (2) duaprnya, an error or mistake, wher 
the act is intentional but the injury‘Whintentional (the case of killing a: 
friend with a gun supposed not to be loaded); this does not include the: 
case of moral ignorance, ignorance of right and wrong, for which a man 
#s responsible: (3) ad a wrong, intentional in a sense, but without 
deliberation or malice prepense, as a deadly blow dealt in a fit of passion, ' 
when the judgment is for the moment overpowered; (this is, I believe, 
the only place in which this degree is distinguished from the following :! 
at all events the ordinary division is threefold.) All these are short: 
of actual guilt or crime. The last stage, of actual crime, is (4) ddsxia, a: 
wrong act committed with full knowledge of the circumstances, and, 
deliberate purpose, dray éx mpoaipécews Gdixos xai_poyOnpos. With this 
compare III 2, on the intentional and unintentional, Comp. also Rhet, 
ad Alex. 4 (5). 8, 9. 

‘As for instance Sophocles said that his trembling was not, as his 
accuser (or traducer) said, assumed to convey the appearance of old age, 
(and thereby obtain the sympathy and compassion of the judges) but 
compulsory (and therefore he was not responsible for it); for his eighty 
years were quite unintentional’, On Sophocles—not the poet—see note 
on 114.3 The same Sophocles is mentioned again 11 18. 6, 

‘And again, by a balance (compensatory interchange or substitution) 
of motives; (for instance) that you had no intention of injuring him; 
what you really intended to do was so and so, and not that which was 
falsely laid to your charge; the éajury was an accident (not of the essence 
of what you did: a mere cupSeBnxos). “I should deserve to be hated if 
that were my intention in doing it”’. This seems to be introduced as a 
specimen of what might be said on such an occasion; and contrary to 
his usual practice, Aristotle’s own manufacture. 

§ 4. ‘Another (way or topic) is recrimination, when the accuser is 
involved in the same charge, either at the present time or on some 
previous occasion ; either himself or any of those scar to him (relatives, 
connexions, intimate friends)’, If you can shew that your adversary 
or any one very near to him is liable to the same charge as that of. 
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1 fortasse transponendum aut prorsus omittendum. 
which he accuses you, though the charge may not therefore fall to the 
ground, at any rate you can silence him by saying, that He at all events 
was not the person to make it. Majoragius cites Cic. pro Ligar. § 2. 
Habes igitur, Tubero, quod est accusatori maxime optandum, confitentem 
reum, sed tamen ita confitentem, se in ea parte fuisse, gua te, Tubero, 
gua virum omni laude dignum, patrem tuum. Itaque prius de vestro 
delicto confiteamini necesse est, quam Ligarii ullam culpam reprehendatts. 
He adds that the whole of the exordium of the fifth action against Verres 
is to prove, neminem debere alterum accusare de ea re qua ipse stt 
infectus. 

§ 5. ‘Again, if ches are included in the charge who are admitted 
not to be liable to the accusation ; for instance if (it be argued) that so 
and so is an adulterer because he is a smart dresser, (the reply is) why 
in that case so must Smith and Jones be adulterers’—although it is 
perfectly well known that Smith and Jones are entirely free from that 
vice. Bekker and Spengel accept Riccoboni’s, and Bekker’s own, sug- 
gestion xafapos for valgata lectio nabapds : but they retain the article o in 
its old position dri xa@aptos o parycs. With this reading the only trans- 
lation can be, “that all adulterers dress smartly”, which is not to the 
point. The converse is required by the argument—which is, to free your- 
self from a suspicion which has arisen from some accidental association, 
by shewing that, if the two things were really associated, others would 
be liable to the same suspicion, who are known zof¢ to be obnoxious to it: 
“if, as is alleged, all smart dressers were adulterers, then so and so, 
who are known zo# to he liable to the charge, would be involved in it” : 
and besides this, the following passages on the same subject shew that 
this was the argument that was used. radaptos, II 4.15, for ‘neatness 
and cleanliness in dress’ and attention to personal appearance: the 
argument from this appears II 24. 7, érel xakAwmorys, kat vUxrwp mAavarat, 
potxos’ rovovros yap; and de Soph. El. c. 5, 167 69, BovAdcpuevos yap detéas 
Ort potyos, TO Exopevov EaBov, drt adAwmoTIHs 7 OTs vUKTwP Oparat TAaQ- 
veopuevos. It is necessary therefore, besides the alteration of xadapds 
into xadapsos, either to change the position of the article, ef dre 6 xa@aptos 
potxos or to omit the article altogether ei drs xa@dptos potyos. If such a 
mistaken inference has deen drawn, you infer from this example by 
analogy to a like case. 

§ 6. ‘Again, if (your accuser) ever brought against others (the same) 
charges (which he is now bringing against you) ; or if, without a direct 
accusation, these same were ever subjected to the same suspicions as 
you yourself are now; who have been shewn to be entirely innocent 
of them’—you may infer by analogy that a similar mistake is likely to 
have been made in the present case. 
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§ 7. ‘Or again, (another topic may be derived) from recrimination, 
by a retort upon the accuser: (the inference being, that) it is strange 
that where (in what, 6,) a man himself is not to be trusted, his state- 
ments should be trustworthy’. MSS o auros, Bekker Ed. 3, and Spengel 
(apparently from Bekker) 6s. I read ¢ as nearer to the text, ‘in what’. 

§ 8. ‘Another is, the appeal to a previous decision; an instance of 
which is Euripides’ reply to Hygiaenon, in the exchange case, in which 
the latter accused him of impiety for the verse that he wrote in recom- 
mendation of perjury, “the tongue hath sworn; but the mind is un- 
sworn”. His reply was that the other had no right to bring cases 
(decisions) out of the Dionysiac contest into the courts of law: for he 
had already given an account (stood his trial) of them (his words, avre», 
included in the verse), or was prepared to do so, if the other chose to 
accuse him’. This celebrated verse, Hippol. 608, probably owes a good 
deal of its notoriety to Aristophanes’ parody of it near the end of the 
Frogs. Seldom has so “much ado about nothing” been made as about 
this unlucky line. The charge of recommending perjury is at any 
rate a gross exaggeration. Nof does it necessarily imply even mental 
reservation. Cicero, de Off. 111 29.107 (quoted by Monk ad loc.), puts the 
case very clearly. Quod ita turatum est ut mens conciperet fieri opor- 
tere, 1d servandum est: quod aliter, id si non feceris nullum est periurium., 
Non enim falsum turare periurare est; sed quod ex animi tui sententia 
turaris, sicut verbis concipitur more nostro, id non facere periurium est. 
Scite enim Euripides, \uravi lingua, mentem iniuratam gero. See the 
whole of Monk’s note. Paley in Azs note follows Cicero. Of course the 
deceit, if there be any, lies in the intention and not in the word; and 
this is all that Hippolytus seems to say. He never intended that his 
oath should be kept in shat sense: and his ignorance of the circum- 
stances absolves him from the responsibility, or obligation of the oath. 
See above in note on § 34 

We learn from this passage that Euripides (the tragic poet) was 

1 I find this note in one of my copies of the Hippolytus, ‘‘I don’t think the 
principle implied in this (the verse of Eurip.) can be defended. Hippolytus 
says that he swore to keep the secret in ignorance of the nature of it: now that 
he knows ¢hat, he is freed from the obligation of keeping it. Has a man a 
rivat to lay himself under an obligation, of the nature of which he is ignorant ?”’ 
However the question still remains, if the oath Aas een taken in ignorance, is 
he still bound to keep it? The last sentence was added when this Commentary 
was written, 
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capable of pleading a cause in public. Another public speech, in an 
embassy to Syracuse, is attributed to him in 11 6. 20 ult., where see note. 

On the dvri8octs, the compulsory ‘exchange of property’, in the case 
of an unfair assignment of a liturgy at Athens, see Béckh Pxél. Econ. 
Bk. Iv. ch. 16. It does not appear from the text which of the two par- 
ties it was that proposed the exchange. 

Valckenaer ad Hippol. 612, p. 232, would change the name in the text. 
to ‘Yytaiverov, as more agreeable to the analogy of Greek proper names. 
The name is right. Harpocr. quotes twice the speech of Hyperides 
apos ‘Yytaivovra, sub vv. évn kai véa et GéaOat. 

§ 9. ‘Another (may be borrowed) from the accusation of calumny 
and malicious insinuation itself, (shewing) its enormity (magnitude, how 
great it is\—and this in particular that it raises extraneous points for 
decision’ (d\Aas different from, foreign to, the question at issue: like Hy- 
giaenon’s quotation in the last section, which may perhaps have sug- 
gested this topic. This seems to fix the meaning of dAAas and so Victo- 
rius: otherwise it might be “gives rise to other trials,” one trial gene- 
rated out of another ad infinitum); ‘and because it places no reliance on 
the facts of the real matter at issue’, Comp. Rhet. ad Alex. 29 (30). 12, 
and Isocr. mept.avridooews § 18, who diaBadrAee 8:aoAnw—and in good round 
terms. 

‘Common to both (r@ d:aBdAdovte cat drodoyouuérp) is the topic of 
signs and tokens: as, for example, in (Sophocles’) Teucer, Ulysses 
charges him with being closely connected with Priam (i.e. with the 
enemy: closely connected in a double sense: it is an zuference from his 
connexion by blood to his Zo/tical connexion, to his favouring the cause 
of Priam); for Hesione (Teucer’s mother) was his (Priam’s) sister!: the 
other (Teucer) replies (in the same topic) that his father’ (a still nearer 
relation. See Apollo’s speech in Aesch. Eumen. 657—673 and in many 
other places, on the nearer connexion, and higher obligation, of the son 
to the father than to the mother) ‘Telamon, was Priam’s enemy, and 
also that he did not betray (inform against) the spies to him’. This play 
of Sophocles has already been named before—in II 23.7. There are only 
two short fragments of it remaining (Dind., Wagn. Soph. Fragm.), from 


1 On*this connexion, Victorius refers to Virg. Aen. v1II 157, Mam memini 
Hesiones visentem regna sororis Laomedontiadem Priamum seq.; and Soph. Aj. 
1299 seq., where Teucer in answer to Agamemnon, boasting of his descent, says, 
os éx warpds pév elus TedNapwvos...daris...toxer Edveuvoy pnrép’, 7 Ppioe pey Hy 
Bacitea, Aaopédsovros. 
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which absolutely nothing is to be learned as to the plot of the play. It 
is clear from this passage, that Ulysses’ accusation was that Teucer had 
betrayed the Greek cause, and had dealings with the enemy. The 
charge is supported by the sign of Teucer’s connexion—in the double 
sense above explained—with Priam; and met by the other with two 
signs or tokens leading to the opposite inference. Wagner, Soph. Fragm. 
(Fr. Trag. Gr. 1, 385—391, Tevxpos), supposing that Pacuvius “Soph. 
fabulam imitatione expressisse”, collects a number of his fragments 
from various Latin writers, from which he derives an interpretation of 
the story of the play, totally different—as.he candidly admits—from that 
which we shall gather from this passage. But as the interpretation of 
this passage is perfectly clear, and his hypothesis altogether the reverse, 
uncertain in every particular, there is little doubt which of the two is to 
be preferred for the elucidation of Ar.’s text—provided we confess our 
entire ignorance of all else in and about the play in question. 

§ 10. ‘Another, for the accuser, is to praise some trifle at great 
length, and then (under cover of that) to introduce in concise (and preg- 
nant) terms a censure of something that is of real importance; or after a 
preliminary enumeration of a number of advantages (virtues and accom- 
plishments, which have little or nothing to do with the point at issue) 
hold up that one thing to censure which has a direct and real bearing on 
the question’. mpogépety, fo promote (carry forward), aid, assist, fur- 
ther. Hes. Op. et D. 579, ws ros mpopepes pdr cov, mpopeper 8¢ xal 
épyov. Thuc. I 93, nai avrovs vaurixovs yeyernudvous péya mpodepew ds 76 
xrnvacOa Svuvapuy. 

Victorius illustrates the topic by Hor. Sat. I 4. 94 seq. and the follow- 
ing well-known passage from Cic. pro L. Flacco, 1v9. Verumtamen hoc 
dico de toto genere Graccorum: tribuo tllis itteras: do multarum artium 
disciplinam: non adimo sermonts leporem, ingeniorum acumen, dicend: 
copiam: denique etiam, st qua sibt alia sumunt non repugno: testimo- 
niorum religionem et fidem nunguam ista natio colust: totiusque hutus 
rel quae sit vis, quae auctorilas, quod pondus, ignorant. 

‘(Topics) such as these are at the same time most artful and most 
unfair: for they endeavour to do harm with what is good (to convert the 
good into an instrument of mischief) by mixing it with the bad’; like 
one who mixes poison with wholesome food. ‘Another topic common to 
both accuser and excuser is, that since the same act may always be attri- 
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buted to several (different) motives, the accuser has to depreciate (dis- 
parage, put a dad character or construction upon) it, by selecting the 
worse (lit. by dvecting his selection to what is worse), the apologist to 
put the more favourable Anterpretation upon it’ (zaterpretari in petus, in 
melius). 

éxAapBavey, éx of ‘selection.? Rhet. ad Al. 10 (11). 2, é«Anrréoy, 
Ib, 2 (3). 26, ékAaBwpev. Top. Z 4, 141 5 4, éxdaBety. éxdéeyer and éx- 
Aap Baverv—technically applied to the selection of topics—are illustrated 
by Poste, Post. Anal, p. 21, n. 1, and p. 121, n.1. Similarly we have ék- 
reioOat, Rhet. 111 9.2, éxkdéoOat, Phys. VI 5. 9, éxreBévat, Rhet. ad Al. 29 (30). 
21, éexxetoOa, pluries, Top. A 9. éxridévat, €xOeots, Waitz, Ind. ad Org. 
s.vv. Poet. XVII 5, éxrifecOa:. Ar. Pol. Iv (VII) 13, sub init. 6 oxomds 
€xxetrat kados, “the mark stands well out, full in view, prominent.” Lite- 
rally, Dem. c. Mid. § 103, wAnv iy éxxéotro (Euctemon, ‘ publicly posted’, 
affiché) mpo trav ’"Eravipov. Dem. (?) cata Ocoxp. § 8, ébéxerro 8€ wodty 
Xpovov eurpoabey rov ouvedpiov 7 acts. 

‘For instance, (to say) that Diomede preferred Ulysses (to be‘ his 
companion in the nocturnal adventure), on the one side because he sup- 
posed Ulysses to be the best (i.e. the most valiant) of men (or the best 
companion, for such an occasion), on the other, not for that reason, but 
because, from his worthlessness, he was the only (one of the heroes) 
of whose rivalry he (Diom.) was not afraid’, Sura Il 23. 20, 24: where 
the same case is given, and the two sides opposed, in illustration of 
two different topics. See Hom. II. K [x] 242 Ai 

‘And so much for the treatment of daBoAn’ 


CHAP. XVI. 

On the various divisions of the parts of the speech, including 8&1- 
ynous, the special subject of the following chapter, see the introductory 
reinarks to c. 13, Introd. p. 331 seq., and in the Commentary. 

"Iooxparns év ty téxvn hyolv ds év tH Sinynoes Aexréov Td Te wpaypa 
kal Ta MpOo TOU mpayparos Kal ra pera TO Mpaypa Kal ras dtavoias, als éxdrepos 
TOV aywov(onevov xpopevos Tode TL wWempaxey 7 péANEL TpAaTreW, Kai ToUTwY 
Tois oupBaddopevors nuiv yxpyoréov (from Syrianus, Sopater, and Anon. ap. 
Walz, Benseler Isocr. 11 276, droomacp. No. 3); Rhet. ad Alex. 36 (37). 
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14, the Supyjors is there called amayyedia. Cic. de Or. 11 19 § 83; 
So §§ 326—330. Orat. XXXV 122, 124. Orat. Part. 1X 31, 32. de Inv. 
I 19. 27—21. 30. By Quintilian narraie is treated in great detail in 
Iv 2. [Volkmann, die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, §§ 11—27, esp. 
§ 13, die Ersdhlung.] 

§ 1. ‘Inthe epideictic branch of Rhetoric narration is not consecutive 
but fragmentary’. ov« épe£js, not continuous, one part of it following the 
other in a regular series or succession, but broken up into parts, piece- 
meal, xara peépos, to aid the memory by giving opportunity for proving 
each point of laudation as it arises. ‘For we have to go through’ 
(uarrate, or enumerate in detail; there must de a narration;) ‘all the 
actions which form the subject of the panegyric’ (#4. out of which the 
specch, i.e. the praise conferred by the speech, is made to arise: the 
special topics of ¢ravos are ‘moral action’, mpagers; see on this Appendix 
B to Bk. I c.g, Introd. p. 212 seq.): ‘for the speech is constructed 
with (or from) one element with which art is not concerned—because 
the speaker is not the author of the actions he praises’ (art is pro- 
ductive, Eth. Nic. vi 4. The speaker has not made his materials 
himself: he finds them ready to his hand, and wses them. These are 
the dreyvos wiorets Of I 15)—‘and another which is derived from the 
(rhetorical) art (these are the évreyvoe mioress, the inferences which are 
derived from the materials) ; and this (the latter) 1s to prove either the 
fact, if it be incredible, or that it is of a certain quality, or quantity 
(amount, magnitude, importance), or all three’. 

§ 2. ‘And it is this character of an epideictic speech (this necessary 
admixture of inference with statement of facts) that sometimes obliges 
the speaker not to relate everything serzatim (one after another, in 
continuous, uninterrupted order), because a proof of this kind (a long 
series of statements followed by a still longer series of proofs, which 
after the first two or three topics would be difficult to recollect in their 
proper connexion, so as to fit them together,) would be difficult to retain 
in the memory. From “és set of topics he (the hero) is to be shewn 
to be brave, from the others to be wise or just, (and the proofs of these 
would get intermixed and confounded in the hearer’s memory). And 
the speech by this arrangement of topics (otros) is simpler; by the 
other it is made puzzling (prop. parti-coloured, and so by the variety, 
perplexing) and not smooth’ (i.e. Péatin and easy— like a smooth surface 
to walk or drive over), 
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Xerés] connected with Aroods and Actos. The metaphor is from a - 
smooth and easily travelled road; like the road to vice, smooth and 
easy, Aein pew odds, pada 8 éyyvbt vaier, in Hesiod’s often-quoted lines, 

i Op. et D. 287—292: and Euripides’ style, in Archimelus’ epigram, An- 

| thol. 11 64, Aein pév yap ideiv Kai éwixporos—‘‘it seems indeed to the eye 

ta smooth and well-beaten track”—ei 8€ ris avrnv eioBaives xaXerov tpn- 

| xurépy oxodoros. It is applied frequently by Dionysius to style in the 
: sense of dois, evrehis (Hesych.). In de adm. vi dic. in Demosth. c. 2 
‘init., the terms Acrp cai dd@eAns are applied to a style like that of Lysias, 
Plan, smooth, simple, easy, opposed to the rough, rugged, contortions 
of that of Thucydides. In de vet. script. cens. c. 2 § 11, it is opposed to 
UWnddos, ‘low or mean’, 6 8 Evperidns ovre UWndos €orw ovre phy Alros: 
de Thuc. Iud. c. 23, it is ‘simple and unadorned’, AcE AurHY Kal dxoopnroy 
kal pndev Exovoay mepirrdy: and in de adm. vi dic. in Demosth. c. 34, it is 
again opposed to vynrds, ‘low’, riy Auriv Kat ioxvny (thin, Zenudts,) Kat 
dréptrrov (without any striking points or features, ‘ flat’). 

§ 3. ‘ Of well-known actions the hearer should merely be reminded 
(they should merely be suggested, by a brief allusion, not dwelt upon) ; 
and therefore most people! (i.e. men of ordinary education) zz such 
cases don’t require a regular narrative of them’—everybody at once 
remembers that Achilles conquered Hector; people only need to be 
reminded of that—‘as for instance, if you want to praise Achilles: for 
his actions are known to everybody, they only require to be employed 
(that is, to be enlarged upon, and commented, for the purpose of en- 
hancing their glory). If Critias is to be praised (or censured), he 
does want one: for not many people know anything about him’. Critias 
too—one of the Thirty—was a famous man in his day: one wonders that - 
he should have been so entirely forgotten in Aristotle’s time. Pericles 
and Alcibiades still lived .fresh in men’s memories; though I don’t 
mean that the three were absolutely on a level in contemporary repu- 
tation. 

It appears that between foaow and viv 8€ yeAoiws there has been a 
gap in the MSS, including A‘, which has been filled up with an extract 
from I 9, on émawos, § 33—97. Comp. Spengel, in a paper on the 
Rhet. ad Alex. in Zeitschrift fir Alt. Wiss. 1840, p. 1226. Bekker’s 
Variae Lectiones include A* with the rest, as having the interpolated 
passage: Buhle, ad h. 1, says “in nearly all the Edd. except that of 
Victorius and his followers,” the interpolation is found. 

The abrupt transition from the epideictic to the dicastic branch had 9 
already made Vettori (for once I will give him his proper name) suspect 


1 There is a temptation here to understand of woddol as ‘the heroes of the 
declamation’ ; ‘those who have their actions narrated '— which is to be resisted. 
It is not true in ¢Aés sense. 
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a lacuna. The words »y 8¢, which have no reference to anything pre- 
ceding, suggest the same conclusion. 

§ 4. Something is here lost. ‘ But as it is, it is absurd to say’ (as the 
writers on Rhetoric do in their treatises; and especially Isocrates) ‘that 
the narration ought to be rapid’. This precept is suggested in Rhet. ad 
Alex. 6 (7). 3, in the word BpayvAoyia; and 30 (31). 4, it is further recom- 
mended that the narrative of a 8npryopia should be Bpayeia and ovvropos. 
See Spengel’s note on ed. of Anaximenes’ Ars Rhet., pp. 214, 5: and 219. 
Cic. de Orat. 11 80. 326. Quint. IV 2. 31, 32, (Narrationem) plerigue 
scriptores, maxime qui sunt ab Isocrate, volunt esse \ucidam, brevem, veri- 
similem....Eadem nobis placet divisio; guanguam et Aristoteles ab Iso- 
crate in parte una discesserit, pracceplum brevitatis irridens, tanguam 
necess¢ sit longam aut brevem esse expositionem, nec liceat tre per 
medium. From Plato Phaedr. 267 A, it appears that this precept appeared 
in rhetorical treatises as early as those of Tisias and Gorgias; and a 
remark of Prodicus, to precisely the same effect as that of the customer 
to the baker here, is quoted, 267 B. The precept, that it should be 
auvropoy, is found also in Dionysius de Lys. Iud. c. 18, (p. 492 R): probably 
taken from Isocrates. (Spengel’s Artium Scriptores, p. 158). 

The extract from /socrafes, on this quality of the dejynots, is quoted at 
the commencement of this chapter. This is one of Vettori’s evidences 
(perhaps the best) of Aristotle’s dislike of Isocrates. This subject is dis- 
cussed in Introd. pp. 41—45, and the probability of the hypothesis reduced 
to a minimum. If they ever were enemies—as is likely enough in Ar.’s 
early life—after the death of Isocrates, by the time that this work was 
completed and published, all trace of hostility (yeXoliws daci» can at 
the worst hardly imply hostility) must have long vanished from Aris- 
totle’s mind. 

‘And yet—just as the man replied to the baker when he asked him 
whether he should knead his dough (r4y pafay) hard or soft, “what”, 
said he, “is it impossible to do it we// ?”—so here in like manner: that is 
to say (yap), the narration should be no more over long? than the frove- 

1 Spengel, Art. Script. 169 note, has discovered here some fragments of a 
comic verse: which he thus restores: oxAnpdy 82... paraxhy pdtw; ri dd; 
dduvaroy ev qudrrew ge. [The addition of wxdérepoy would fill the blank left 
in the first line.]} 

* It would be difficult to assign any sufficient reason (in point of the sense) for 
making the distinction of x4 and ovdé here; though we may say, grammatically, 
of course, that the 4% is joined immediately with the inf. mood, whereas the two 
o'3¢-s following require 8e¢ to be supplied a//er them in each case. 
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mium should be over-long, or the proofs: for neither in fhese two cases 
does the excellence consist in the rapidity or conciseness, but in the 
observation of the due mean: and that is, to say just so much—and no 
more—as will clearly explain the facts of the case, or will (make the 
judge suppose) establish in the judge’s mind the conviction of their 
having occurred, (the question of fact, ro drt), or that by them injury has 
been done (harm and loss) or wrong (according to the status or issue 
which you wish to raise): or (as will produce on him the impression, 
make him suppose them,) of any amount or magnitude that you please 
(to estimate them at): or the opposites of these, for the opponent’, if he 
be the pleader. 

§ 5. ‘You may slip into your narrative (bring in by a side wind, on 
the sly, wupeuBarrcv, subva c. 14.9) anything that tells to the advantage 
of your own character—as for instance, “and I always admonished him 
to do what was right, #zo¢ to leave his children behind him in the lurch” 
(in distress and difficulty), or to the disadvantage of your opponent's ; 
“but he made answer to me, that wheresoever he was himself, there 
would he find other children:” the answer, as Herodotus tells us, of the 
revolted Egyptians (to the king who was inviting them to return).’ The 
story of the latter part of the alternative is told by Herodotus II 30, with 
the addition of certain circumstances, which add indeed to its graphic 
character, but cannot be here repeated. Aristotle seems to have tacked 
on the first part of the alternative—out of his own head—to make a little 
“imaginary conversation.” ‘Or (to slip in) anything else that is likely 
to be agreeable to the judges’. 

§ 6. ‘In defence’—when you have to narrate circumstances in order 
to correct an opponent’s statement of the facts—‘the recital may be 
shorter (because most of the story has been already told by the other), 
and as the issues (auquaBnryces is Arist.’s term for what were afterwards 
called ordoets, satus) are (on the defensive side) the denial either of the 
fact, or the injury, or the wrong, or the degree (the estimated amount of 
the crime and penalty), we must therefore waste no time upon proving 
what is already admitted, unless it (the proofs of any of the facts) chance 
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to contribute to to the ‘establishment of the issue (on which we do rest Gur 

case); for instance, when we admit the fact, but deny the wrong ’. 
Though on the other hand, it may be necessary, whilst we admit the 
facts of our opponent’s case, still to yo over that ground, in order to clear 
up points which have a bearing upon the justice of the act which is 
acknowledged to have been done. 

§ 7. ‘Events should generally be recited as past and gone—except 
those which by being acted’ (represented as actually done, passing before 
the cyes, mpo oppdrwy, note on III 11. 2,) ‘may afford an opportunity for 
exciting either commiseration or indignation’. deiywors, and EAeos, oixros, 
oxer\tagpos, are two ordinary ‘common topics’, (subordinate varieties of 
avénors and peiwors,) of appeals to the feelings in use amongst rhetoricians. 
See notes on II 21.10, and 24.4. Of Thrasymachus, and his use of these 
in his Rhetoric, Pl. Phaedr. 267 Cc, D, and of the early rhetoricians in 
general, Ib. 272 A, where BpaxvaAoyia is joined with the other two. 

“An example of this is “the story of Alcinous,” (it zs an example) 
because it is told (memoinrat, composed, written) to Penelope in sixty 
verses’, i.e. the long story of Ulysses’ wanderings, which occupies in the 
narration of it to the Phaeacians four whole books of the Odyssey, 1x— 
xif, is condensed by Ulysses, when he repeats it to Penelope, Od. ¥’ 
[xxi] 264 —284, 310—343, into a summary of 55 verses—which here (with 
the characteristic inaccuracy of the ancient writers in calculations and 
descriptions of all kinds) are called in round numbers sixty—and thus 
furnishes a good example of the summary treatment required in an ordi- 
Nary narrative. Vater, who explains all this in his note, understates the 
actual number by two. “ Hi versus quinquaginta ect tres numcro rotundo 
recte (correctly enough for the occasion, I suppose) é€nxovra érn nominantur.” 

‘And as Phayllus reduced (condensed: é¢roince, 1 suppose, must bel 
understood from meroinras, ‘composed’) the Epic cycle: and Euripides’ 
prologue to the Oeneus’. These three cases are appealed to as well- 
known instances of concise summaries. The ’AAaivou amoAocyos, in its 


original form, when given at length with all its details, became proverbial |! 


for “a long story.” Erasmus CAt/.’Amodoyos AAxivou ext rav pAvapourrey cui 
paxpuy arorevovteyv Aoyov, Suidas s.v. Plato, Rep. X 614 B, uses it in the 
same proverbial application. See Ast and Stallbaum ad locum. The 
"Adxivou awoAuyos appears in Aclian’s list of pawedias into which the Ho- 
meric poems were divided for recitation (Var. Hist. X11 13, m. ‘Ounpou 


énov nai moncews, quoted by Paley, Pref. to Hom. IL p. xlvi). It is . 


quoted again to supply an instance of dvayvapors, Poet. XVI. ; 
Of Phayllus nothing whatever is known. It scems that this is the 
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only place in which his name occurs; neither is it to be found in Smith’s 
Biogr. Dict. We gather from the notice of him here, that whether poet 
or rhapsodist, he attempted to reduce the whole of the Epic Cycle into 
a brief summary. F. A. Wolf is so staggered by the overwhelming 
labour of such a task that he prefers to read Kuxdoma, from a correction 
in one of the MSS; overlooking the fact that roy KuxA@ma is mot in point 
here; rov xuxAov, which gives a second instance of a summary, is. 

The third example is the prologue to Euripides’ Oeneus. Four lines 
and a half of this are to be found in Wagner’s collection, Fragm. Eurip. 
p- 290, Oen. Fr. 1. and Dindorf, Eur. Fr.Oeneus. They are written with 
Euripidean compactness, and seem to justify their citation for this 
purpose, 

§ 8. ‘The narrative should have an ethical cast: this will be effected 
4vhen (if) we know what imparts this ethical character. One thing in 
yparticular that does so, is any indication of a moral purpose (II 21. 16, 
‘Ill 17.9, Poet. VI 24): it is by (the quality of) this that a moral quality is 
given to character: and the quality (good or bad) of the moral purpose 
‘1s determined by the end’. On mpoaipeots, see Eth. Nic. III cc. 4, 5, VI 2. 
‘Consequently Mathematics (mathematical calculations or reasonings, 
Aoyor) can have no moral character, because they have no moral purpose: 
for they have no (moral or practical) end in view’. (Zheir end is the 
intellectual one, /vuzh.) ‘ But the “Socratic dialogues” have (a moral pur- 
pose, and an ethical and practical end), for they treat of such (ethical) 
subjects’. On this class of works, called collectively ‘Socratic dialogues’, 
see Grote, Plato 111 469; also Heitz, Verl. Schrift. Ar. die dial. des 
Arist. pp. 140—144. By ‘Socratic dialogues’ are meant dialogues on 
moral philosophy, after the manner of Socrates, and therefore bearing | 
his name, whether (as in Plato and Xenophon) he was an interlocutor, 
or not; the compositions of Socrates’ friends and followers, the Socratic 
‘family’, Xenophon, Plato, Aeschines, Antisthenes, Phaedo, (Socratican 
domum, Hor. Od. 1 19. 14, comp. III 21. 9, Socraticis sermontbus madet. 
Ars Poet. 310. Socraticae chartae, all meaning moral philosophy). 
Socrates’ philosophical pursuits and studies see Arist. de part. Anim. 
11.44, 642 a 28, Cic. Tusc. Disp. v 5.10, Academ. Post. 1 4.15. Conf. 
Athen. XI 505 C, "ApeororeAns 8€ é€v r@ mepl mromnrdy ovTws ypade, “ OvKobpy 
ovd€ éuperpous rovs Kadovpevous Tdppovos pipovs ...41) Paper...) tous "Are€- 
apevov tov Tyiou Tovs mpodrous ypapevras tov Ywxparinay Siadcyor.” dvre- 
‘Kpds Paoxwv o modupabeoratos ’Ap. mpd Tdarwvos Staddyous yeypapevat roy 
‘*AXeEauevov. This extract will serve as a corrective to Poet. 1 8, from 

which it might seem that the ‘Socratic dialogues’ were in verse. See 
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Tyrwhitt’s note ad loc. p. 110. The meaning of that passage is, that the 
Socratic dialogues are not to be called poetry or verse, although they 
have a dramatic character (Grafenhan). 

§ 9. ‘Another, different, kind of ethical drawing or representation 
(dAAa; no longer confined to moral qualities, but the representation of 
character in general) are the characteristic peculiarities that accompany 
cach individual character: for instance, “so and so walked on as he was 
talking”—an indication of audacity and rudeness of character’. The 
rudeness and insolence are shewn in xot stopping to speak to the other ; 
it is a sign of slight esteem and contempt, cArywpia. The characters here 
spoken of differ in one point from the dramatic characters of 111 7.6,— 
though they belong to the same family, the ¢4zrd kind of 76n, Introd. 
p. 112—in that these are the characteristic peculiarities of individuals, 
the others those of c/asses. A good specimen of this e¢hical description 
occurs in Demosth. de F. L. § 361, a portrait of Aeschines; and two 
similar traits in c. Steph. a’ § 63, ovros yap, jvixa piv cuvéBawey evruxely 
*"AptoroXoxe re tparefiry, ica Baivor €Badilev vmomerraxes avr@...éreids) 
& awoder’ exeivos «rr. and §77, dye 8'...rHs pév CWeans TH Prot nai re 
rayéws Badifey cat Aadeiy péya (signs apparently of ill-breeding) ov ra» 
eUruyas mehuxdray éuavrov xpivw. The toca Baivew in the former passage, 
is ‘to keep pace with’, ‘to walk on a level’, ‘place oneself on equal terms 
with’ another. See Shilleto ad loc. de F. L. (His reference to the pas- 
sage of c. Steph. should be § 63, not 77.) 

‘And again, in speaking, let your words seem to proceed, not from 
the intellect (as the effect of calculation, deliberation), but as it were 
from a moral purpose or intention (the will; or, as we should say, the 
heart)’. “ Let your style bear the impress, not so much of intellectual 
subtlety and vigour, as of good feeling and sound moral purpose: the 
one may be the mark of a wise man, the other is that of a good—and, 
what is more to the purpose in Rhetoric, a popular—character.” Introd. 
(slightly altered). ‘“And I wished this to take place; in fact such was 
my purpose and intention: it is true that I gained nothing by it; but 
even so it is better.” The one is characteristic of a wise or prudent man, 
the other of a good one: for prudence (worldly, practical, wisdom) shews 
itself in the pursuit of one’s interest, goodness in that of the fair, high, 
noble, right’. 

‘If any (trait of character that you introduce) seem incredible, then 
add the statement (or explanation) of the cause or reason, as (in) the 
example that Sophocles gives, the passage of (from) his Antigone “that 
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she cared more for her brother than for husband or children, for the one 
could be replaced (recovered) if they were lost—but when father and 
mother are buried in the grave, no brother can spring up evermore”’. 
This is Antigone’s reason for preferring the burial of her brother’s body 
to marriage with Haemon, a husband and children: she has shewn her 
character in the preference, and the obstinacy in which she adheres to it. 
It is the conclusion of a beautiful passage, beginning, d ripBos, 3 vup- 
getov, Antig. 891—912. Arist. has altered xexevOdrwy of the original to 
BeBnxoroy. 

The same answer is put into the mouth of the wife of Intaphernes, 
when Darius, having condemned her husband and the whole of his 
family to death, allows her to choose one of the number whose life is to 


' be spared. She chooses her brother, and when Darius expresses his 


| 


7 


surprise and demands the reason, replies thus: 7 Baowed, avnp péev pos 
dv addos yevowro, ef Bainwv €Bédou, Kat réxva GAda, ef ravta amoBadore’ 
marpos 8€ ai pnrpos ovK ert pev (wovrav, adeddeocs av addos ovderit tper@ 
yévoito. TavtTy TH yveun ypewpevn €Xe~a ravra. The comparison of these 
two passages of the poet and historian, and another equally close cor- 
respondence of Herod. II 35 with Soph. Oed. Col. 337, have led to the 
inference that there was some connexion or acquaintance between the 
two. When or where they met, if they ever did meet, cannot now be 
ascertained: Samos (which has been-suggested) is out of the question; 
for Herodotus was at Thurium before Sophocles was appointed to his 
command in the expedition under Pericles against that island. The 
Antigone was produced in 440 B.c. It is probable that some parts of 
Herodotus’ history had been published! before the final completion of 
the work at Thurium, and Sophocles may have thus obtained access to 
them. That he was the borrower, there can be no reasonable doubt. At 
all events that Sophocles was an admirer of Herodotus we know from 
Plutarch, who gives us the first line and a half of an epigram by Sophocles 
in his honour; @dyv ‘Hpodér@ red£ev TopoxAjs éréwv dv mévr’ ent mevry- 
xovra; adding that it was dpoAoyoupevws Sodoxdéovs. 

‘If you have no reason to give, at any rafe you may say that “ you 
know that what you say will convince nobody, but such is your nature 
(you can’t help being virtuous and disinterested, do what you will)—for 


1 There is a doubtful story of a recitation at Olympia. 
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people never believe in disinterested motives”. (Zz¢. people always disbe- 
lieve that any one does anything intentionally except what is for his own 
interest.) Even such a reason is better than none at all. 

§ 10. ‘Further, besides the #6os, topics may be also derived from 
the expression of emotion of various kinds, by introducing in your narra- 
tion both the usual accompaniments of these emotions (the outward 
expressions, attitudes, and other external indications), which everybody 
is acquainted with, and also any sfecia/ peculiarities by which you your- 
self or the adversary may be distinguished (which may be attached to, 
belong to, spogorra)’. These special touches and traits in the expression 
of individual emotion will lend a lifelike character to the descriptions 
of your narrative, and impart fidelity to your own impersonations of 
feelings, and your representation of them as they manifest themselves in 
others. How true and lifelike all that is, the audience will say: that can 
be no counterfeit: the man is evidently in earnest. Again, the same 
popular fallacy as before; the illicit inference from the faithfulness of the 
imitation to the sincerity of the feeling and truth of the fact. 

‘Such indications are “and he went away with a scowl at me from 
under his eyebrows” (so ravpndov UroBdeWas of ‘an angry glance’, Pl. 
Phaed. 117 B; three other examples in Ast’s Lex., where it is joined in the 
same sense with ws carappovourra, Symp. 220 B, éowep rt adixovpevos, Eryx. 
395 A, vmoBAéWovras oe dsrapGopéa syoupern, Crit. 53 B. vwo represents 
an ‘under-look ’, Comp. the Homeric tmodpa ldesy): ‘and as Aeschines says | 
of Cratylus “ furiously hissing and shaking his fists”’ (8a in both participles ; 
is intensive, ‘thorough, thoroughly’; here ‘violently’: Aeschines and 
Cratylus are supposed by Victorius to be, the one Socrates’ intimate, the 
other Plato’s instructor in the Heraclitean philosophy, and the Eponymus 
of one of his dialogues: but nobody really knows): ‘these are persuasive, 
because these things (indications of passion) which they do know are 
made (by the speaker) signs or tokens of those that they don’t know (in 
the manner above explained). A great number of these (indications of 


1 Comp. Rhet. ad Al. 7 (8). 10, retpw 82 drogalvew xal cs Avotredes hy ar ® 
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feeling) may be obtained from Homer: “Thus then he spake; and the 
aged dame (Euryclea, Ulysses’ old nurse) held fast (clasped) her face with 
her hands” (Hom. Od. 7’ [X1x] 361)—for people, when they are beginning 
to cry, are apt to lay hold of their eyes. Introduce yourself at once (to 
the audience) in a particular character (in that, namely, which you wish 
to bear in their eyes) that they may regard you as such: and the adver- 
sary in the same way (mutatis mutandis): only take care that the design 
isn’t detected. That there is no difficulty in this—in conveying these 
impressions to the audience, how readily they seize, and draw inferences 
from, these indications of emotion, expression of features, action and the 
like—must needs be seen’ (retaining det with Bekker, Spengel omits it) 
‘from the case of messengers: of things that we know nothing whatever 
about, we nevertheless (instantly) conceive a notion or suspicion’ (from 
the face, expression, gestures, general appearance of the messenger; as 
if he is hot and tired, and so on). 

See what a ready tongue suspicion hath! He that but fears the 
thing he would not know, hath by instinct knowledge from others eyes, 
that what he feared is chanced. Northumb. Henry IV. Act 1, Se. 1, 84. 
Victorius refers to Soph. Trach. 869 (Dind.) as an instance of this, the 
suspicions of the Chorus gathered from the old woman’s face. 

‘The narrative should be (not confined to one place and continuous, 
but) distributed over the speech (modAaxov ‘in many places’), and some- 
times not at the beginning’. In saying ove év dpyq, Ar. is referring to his 
own division of the speech, which excludes the zpooipsov and commences 
at once with the mpofeors, c. 13. The narrative, he says, should some- 

| times even be entirely out of its proper place, which is at the beginning. 

§ 11. ‘In public speaking there is least occasion for narrative, 
because no one ever gives a narrative of things future’ (the only pro- 
vince of deliberative Rhetoric, from which a// its materials are derived; 

_@s éxos elmeiv): ‘but if there d¢ a narrative, it must be of things past, in 
‘order that with these in their recollection they may be better able to 
deliberate about things to come’. Gaisford refers to Dionys. Ars Rhet. 
X 14, GAn peév idea cupBovdevrixi Sipyjoews ov Beiras’ tcace yap of Bov- 
_ Aevopevoe rept wy oKomovvrat, Kai Séovrat pabeiv & mpaxréoy eativ, ov Sep 
. BovAeuréov. 

‘Or it may be employed in the way of accusation or of praise’, 8y- 

yjoovra, ef Siyyouvrat, to be understood from the preceding. ‘But in 
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that case, (the speaker who thus employs it) does not fulfil the proper Ps 143s 
function of the adviser’ (whose office is to exhort and dissuade). ; 

The following sentence to the end of the chapter I have done what I : 
can to elucidate in the Introd. p. 354. No commentator, except Victo- 
rius, whose explanation I have there criticized, has bestowed a single 
word upon it; not even Spengel in his recent edition: I suppose he has 
given it up as hopeless. What it seems to me to mean is something of | 
this kind—but I think there is most likely some latent corruption. ‘If 
there be anything incredible in your narrative, you may promise your 
audience (omit re) to add? a reason (i.e. explanation, to account for it), 
and a full, detailed, explanation of it as long as they please’. Scararrew | 
is one of the chief difficulties of the passage. The only appropriate . 
meaning that occurs to me is to ‘set out in order, i.e. set forth in full and 
clear detail’: ofs BovAovra: ‘with what, with as many details as, they 
please’. ‘As Carcinus’ Jocasta, in his Oedipus, is perpetually promising, 
in answer to the inquiries of the man who is looking for her son—(some- 
thing or other, which is left to be supplied by the hearer’s knowledge of 
the context: probably, to satisfy him). And Sophocles’ Haemon’. This 
last example must be given up as hopeless: there is nothing in the extant 
play which could be interpreted as is required here. And what Carcinus’ ' 
Jocasta has to do with the topic to be illustrated, is not easy to see. 
Carcinus’ Medea has been already quoted I! 23. 28, where an account is 
given of him in the note. His Thyestes is referred to, Poet. XVI 2, anda 
fault pointed out, XVII 2. And as if to aggravate the difficulties which 
surround the interpretation of this passage, Wagner, in his collection of 
the Tragic Fragments, has chosen to omit this reference to Carcinus. 


See ae eee ee ee eee 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of the various kinds of proof, the various ways in which facts and 
statements may be made to appear probable, miore:s, some are direct and 
logical, and appeal exclusively to the reasoning faculty; others indirect, 
which by appealing to the moral sense 460s, or to the emotions maéus, | 
support the logical arguments by the favourable impressions they: pro- 
duce upon the hearts and feelings of the listeners, who are ever ready to 


— 


_——_— 


1 xal airiay a reason in addition, besides the mcre statement. 
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draw inferences from what they feel to the truth of what is said; and 
further the adventitious and external aids, which are not invented by the 
speaker but found ready for use and applied by him in evidence of the 
facts of his case: of these three the first only have any pretension to the 
character of dmodexrexai. But not even these are entitled to the name in 
its strict and proper sense, dmodeéis ‘demonstration’ implying conclu- 
sions universal and necessary and a rigorous exact syllogistic method. 
This belongs, strictly speaking, exclusively to the domain of Science and 
to the sphere of certainty, to which no conclusion of Rhetoric can ever 
attain. When it is said therefore in § 1, that “the proofs of preceding 
statements, and refutation of those of the adversary”—which from the 
third division of the speech—‘ must be demonstrative”,—no more is 
meant than that they must be demonstrated, so far as the nature and 
limits of rhetorical proof permit, that is, that they must be such, so far 
consistent with sound reasoning and the rules of logic, as will induce 
‘those who hear them to dedeve what they seek to establish. We have 
very frequently had to remark the language of strict Logic applied to the 
laxer methods of Rhetoric, here it is done a little more formally than © 
jusual. 

‘The point to which this Zvoof must be directed (addressed) of the 
four questions on which the issue may turn, is the particular point on 
which the issue is actually joined between the two contending parties: 
for example, if the issue is the question of fact, was the thing done or 
not? in the trial z4zs is the point that he must most aim at establishing; 
if of Aarm or loss, injury, at that; or if—these two being admitted—the 
question is one of ¢he degree or amount of the injury; or of the justice of 
the action—admitting the fact and the injury and even the amount 
charged—of that; just as much (in the three last cases) as if the issue 
had been one of that same thing as a fact’. Spalding, ad Quint. III 6. 60, 
seems to understand sept rov yevéoOat rovro of a distinct issue, the ordocs 
opixy, or status finitivus. | 

§ 2. ‘But let it not be forgotten that this issue (of facf) is the only 
one in which it may happen that one of the two parties must necessarily 
be a rogue: for in such cases, ignorance (which exempts from responsi- 
bility, see note on c. 15. 3) cannot be pleaded (cannot be assigned as the 
cause or reason), aS it may when the issue is the justice (or injustice) of 
the act’—and the same of the zzjurvy, and alleged degree or amount of 
the offence—‘and therefore in this issue alone the topic may be dwelt 
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upon, but not in the (three) others’. It is important to observe here a 
qualification of the apparent meaning, which has not been—at all events 
distinctly—pointed out by the Commentators. It would not be true to 
Say universally that when the issue is that of fact, whether the act 
alleged has or has not been committed, that one of the two parties con- 
cerned must necessarily be a rogue: as when A accuses B of murder, the 
question is one of fact, is B guilty or not guilty? B may be perfectly 
innocent, though the circumstantial evidence is so strong as to justify A 
in bringing the charge. All that is meant is, that there is a certain class 
of cases which fall under this s/a¢zs or issue, in which this topic may be 
safely used. Comp. Eth. Nic. v 10, 1135 4 30, éomep é€» rots ovvadday- 
pact wept rod yereobar dugiaByrovor, ay dvdyxn Tov Erepoy eivas poyxOnpd», 
av yn dia AnO_y avrd 8peow. This is the case of a deposit, which A seeks 
to recover from B, who denies having received it. Here—unless either 
of them has forgotten the transaction—either A, if he seeks to recover 
what he knows that he has never confided, or B, if he refuses to restore 
what he knows has been lent him, must intend to defraud the other 
(Schrader). This is repeated from Introd. p. 356, note. 

MS A° (Bekker) has ypnoréov, which has not been adopted either by 
Bekker or Spengel. The Schol., quoted by Gaisford No?. Var., manifestly 
reads ypnoreor. 

§ 3. ‘In the epideictic branch, in its ordinary topic, amplification 
is mostly employed in shewing that things are fair (fine) or useful’— 
the other, petwors, ‘detraction’ employed in censure, is omitted as /ess 
usual—‘the facts must be taken on trust: declaimers seldom adduce 
proofs of these; only when they seem incredible, or some one else has 
got the credit of them (been charged with them; made responsible for 
them)’. Bekker and Spengel have both adopted dAAws without manuscript 
authority, from a conjecture of the former in his 4to ed. I think they 
must have overlooked the natural interpretation of dAAos given in the 
translation. weoreveo@ac belongs to the family of irregular passives, 
of which an account, and a list, are given in Appendix (B) [ Vol. 1 p. 297]. 

§ 4. ‘In public, deliberative, speaking (the four forensic issues may 
be applied to its special subjects), it may be contended (against an oppo- 
nent), (1) that the future facts alleged will not be (i.e. that the consc- 
quences which are assumed to result from the policy recommended will 
not take place); or admitting that, (2) that it will be unjust; or (3) inex- 
pedient; or (4) that the amount and importance of them will not be so 
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great as the other anticipates. (The principal attention of the speaker is 
_of course to be directed to the point immediately in question,) but he 
must a/so be on the look out for any lurking fallacy or misstatement out- 
side the main point or issue: for the qgne may be shewn necessarily to 
imply the other. rexpyptov, a necessary sign, or indication, 12.17. The 
construction is, ratra paiveras rexunpta TaY GAXdwy, Ore Wevderac év avrois. 

§ 5. ‘Examples are most appropriate to public speaking, enthy- 
memes more so to forensic’. Pleading gives more occasion to the em- 
ployment of logical reasoning; it admits of closer and subtler argumen- 
tation; for the reasons stated in I1I 12.5. Comp. 19. 40, where the facts 
are the same, but the reason assigned for the latter different. 

‘For the one’, (understand 8npnyopia, from dnunyopixdrara. Victorius 
understands ovpBovAy, and Vater miorts,) ‘dealing as it does with the future, 
is forced consequently to derive examples from past events (from which the 
analogous events future are inferred), whilst the other (understand in like 
manner éixn from dcxanxerepa; not miorts as Vater) ‘deals with matters of 
fact, true or false, which admit to a greater extent (than deliberative 
speaking) of demonstrative reason and necessary conclusions (not to the 
full extent, which is found only in science): for past facts involve a kind 
of necessity’. Past events are beyond recall, fixed and definite, and thus 
have @ sort of necessary character about them; and they can be argued 

-about, and their relations deduced, with some approach to certainty: 
about things future no exact calculation is possible, anticipation and 
inference from the past is all that nature allows: uncertainty is the cha- 

acteristic of the future. 

§ 6. ‘The enthymemes, or argumentative inferences, should not be 
all brought forward one after another, in a continuous connected series, 
but mixed #f (ava) with other topics: otherwise they injure one another 
by destroying (xara) the effect. (And this is not all,) for there is also a 


1 This is, ‘‘to relieve the weariness, and assist the intelligence of the un- 
cultivated audience. <A long and connected chain of arguments not only puzzles 
and confounds a listener unaccustomed to continuous reasoning, but also wearies 
and overwhelms him: so that, one argument coming upon another before he 
has perceived the force of the preceding, they clash together, come into conflict, 
as it were, and the force and effect of the whole is weakened or destroyed. Comp. 
I 2,12, 13, 11 22. 3, altdt.” From Introd. p. 357. 
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limit of guantity,; (as Homer says, Od. IV 204, Menelaus to Nestorides 
Pisistratos,) “Dear boy, seeing that thou hast said as much as a prudent 
man would” (speak and utter, etzfoe xat pefece)—rooa he says, not roaira’, 
shewing thereby that it is the guantity and not the guality of the words 
that he had in view. 

§ 7. ‘(Another topic is) not to look for arguments about every thing 
(see again II 22.3): otherwise, you will do like some philosophers, who 
draw conclusions better known and more to be trusted (easier to believe, 
more self-evident or evident at first sight) than the premisses from which 
they deduce them. Quint. Vv 12.8, Nec famen omnibus semper quae inve- 
nertmus argumentis onerandus est tudex: quia el taedium afferunt et 
Jidem detrahunt... In rebus vero apertis argumentari tam sit stultum 
guam in clarissimum solem mortale lumen (a lamp, or other artifciaé light, 
made by Auman agency) inferre. 

§ 8. ‘Also, when you are trying to excite emotion (appealing to the 
feelings) use no logical argument: for either it will knock out (drive out, 
expel) the emotion, or (the emotion will get the better of it and) the argu- 
ment will have been stated in vain: all simultaneous mof¢ions mutually 
drive out one another, and are either obliterated altogether (by the co- 
existence) or (the less powerful) is (still further) weakened’; overpowered 
by the stronger. Comp. Poet. XXIV 22, viy 8€ rois dAAots ayabvis o motn- 
ris dpavifes jduvwy To aromoy, and again § 23, dwoxpumres yap maXwy 7 Alay 
Nappa Aekis ra re HOn ai ras Gcavoias. Long. de Subl. § 15, duces 8€ ras, 
év Tols TOLWUTOLS Amacw, det Tou Kpeirrovos axovopev’ Obey aro Tou droveKri- 
Kou meptedxopeba eis ro xara avraciay éendnxrixovy, G TO mpaypLarixoy 
dyxpurrerat meptdapropevov. And again § 17 ult. reo» Acywv ra wan Kal ra 
tyr, rais Puxais yor éyyurépw xeipeva dia re Gvowny twa ovyyévecay nab 
dca Aaumpotnra, det Tov oxnparwy Mpoeppaviferat, cal tHY TéxXyNY avTaY 
dmogxiates Kat otoy éy xaraxadues rope. ‘Twining ad Poet. p. 424, 
note 227. 

‘Nor again, when you would give the specch an ethical cast, should 
there be any attempt to combine enthymeme with it; for proof has no 
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moral character nor moral purpose’, When the hearer’s mind, says 
Schrader (in substance), is occupied with the impression of the moral 
and intellectual good qualities which the speaker is endeavouring to 
convey to them, of his intelligence and good intentions, he has neither 
time nor inclination to attend to the proof of anything else. 

§ 9. ‘Still, general maxims are to be employed both in narrative 
and in proof, by reason of the ethical character which belongs to them’. 
(See 11 21. 16, 111 16.8.) This is illustrated by a yropun that “it is folly to 
trust” any one, in the instance of a deposit which has not been returned 
(Victorius). The maxim is expressed by Epicharmus in the well-known 
verse, Nae, kai pépvao’ amoreiy’ dpOpa ravta trav dpevay, quoted by 
Polybius, Dio Chrysostom, and Cic.ad Att.1 19.6. Miiller, Fragm. Phil. 
Gr. p.144. Epicharm. Fr. 255. 

‘And I have given it, and that, knowing all the while “that trust 
is folly”. If your object is to appeal to the feelings (€Aeos 1s the mados 
here appealed to), (express it thus) “ And I don’t regret it, though I have 
been wronged: for he (the opponent) it is true has the advantage in profit, 
but I in justice”’. Compare the first example in c. 16. 9. 

§ 10. ‘(Here again, as in general) public speaking is more difficult 
than pleading (see I 1.10); and naturally’ [so, because it is concerned 
with the future. } ; 

[On the ‘times’ with which the three classes of spceches, Adyoe 
Scxavixol, cupBovAeurixot and émidecxrixot are concerned, see I 3.4, To 
pev cupBovdevorte o pédAwv...7@ Bé StxaLopeve o yevomevos K.T.A. 

éxei. 8€—adnrAwv 3¢€] ‘whereas in the former case (forensic oratory) 
the speaker is concerned with the past, which, as Epimenides the Cretan 
said, is already known even to diviners ; for he himself was not in the 
habit of divining the future, but only (interpreting) the obscurities of 
the past.’ 

kat rois pavteoww] as has been noticed elsewhere, “was doubtless meant 
by Epimenides as a sarcasm upon his prophetic brethren, who pretended 
to see into futurity. ‘Even diviners’, said he, ‘impostors as they are, 
can prophesy what is past’”. Introd. p. 358, note. 


1 At this point the manuscript of Mr Cope’s Commentary comes to an end; 
the rest of the notes have accordingly been supplied by Mr Sandys. 
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The statement that Epimenides specially devoted himself as a 
soothsayer to solving the riddles of the past, is exemplified by his 
being invited by the Athenians to advise them as to the purification 
of the city from the pestilence which arose in consequence of the crime 
of Cylon (Plutarch, reipubl. ger. pr. 27, Pausanias, I 14.4, Diogenes 
Laert. 1 10: Grote, H. G. chap. X sb finem). Plato, who calls him a 
Ocios avyp, speaks of his foretelling the future (Legg. 642 D), and the 
very gift which tn the text he appears to disclaim is similarly ascribed 
to him by Cicero, who after saying est enim ars in 11s gui novas res 
coniectura persequuntur, veteres observatione didicerunt, classes Epi- 
menides among those who are destitute of this art ; gui non ratione aut 
contectura, observatts ac notalis signis, sed concitatione quadam animt, 
aut soluto liberoque motu, futura praesentiunt (de divin. I 18. 34). But 
the office of the prophet, or intermediary interpreter between God and 
man, was not necessarily confined to the prediction of the future, but 
also included the expounding of the will of heaven respecting the 
present and the past. Spengel observes: “dicit ¢yayrevero, non ¢pay- 
revoaro, i.e. plerumque, non semper.” 

cai 6 vopos—anodectew] ‘Besides, in forensic pleadings, the Jaw 
supplies a subject ; and when you once have your starting-point, it is 
easier to find your proof’. 

‘And it (namely, public speaking) does not admit of many digres- 
sions, such as references to one’s Opponent or to oneself; or again, 
appeals to the emotions’. The subject of ovx ¢yes is ro Snpryopeivy, all 
the intervening clauses from éxei 8é€ down to dwodeé being parenthetical. 

By dcarpeSai are meant ‘landing-places’, where the speaker may 
pause and linger for a while, and whence he may even expatiate into 
a passing digression. This use of the word, which is not noticed in 
Liddell and Scott, is defined in Ernesti’s Lex. Techn. Gr. as commoratia, 
excursio et gquoddam éxeacodwy, guo orator subinde utitur, ornatus atque 
amplificationis gratia. Comp. Menander, dcaipeots émdesxtexev (Spengel’s 
Rhet. Gr. U1 338), &resra (ras dsarpsiBas) eivas rp sworn péy GAAa (ddAAws 
Waitz) mpoogopous’ 7 yap éfovoia Kai tov xara oyoArny Aé€yew, Kai rd 
meptaTeAAey Tois ToAsTiKUis KOOMOLS Kal Tais KuTagKEVais OUTE KOpoY oUTeE 
andiay napiornos, (xairot OUR ayvow escauTws OTs Enos Ter ToNTeY mMpoche- 
povat ras dxuipous ScarpeBas) aovyypapeias 8€ 7 Aoyomoins €Aayiorn f 
efovaia. 

GAN’ naora—efiornras}] ‘On the contrary, there is less room (for 
digression) in this than in cither of the other branches of Rhetoric, unless 
the speaker quits his proper subject’, With ¢iorqras, compare supra 
14. 1, day exromiog. 
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of ’"AOnvnot pyropes) This does not imply that Aristotle himself was 
absent from Athens while writing the Rhetoric; here and elsewhere he 
simply uses the phrase which would be most intelligible to his readers, 
whether at a distance from Athens or not. Poet. v 6, 1449 3 7, rov 
"AOnynow (kwpodsoromv) Kparns mporos fpkev x.r.d. and supra Ul 23. 11 
"AOnunot Mavria to pyropt. This usage is rather different from the 
suspicious phrase in c. 11 ad fin., of "Arrexoi pyropes. 

éy r@ mavnyvpix@|] The Panegyric of Isocrates is strictly speaking 
a Aoyos cupBovAevtixos, as its ostensible object is to advise Athens and 
Sparta to unite their forces against Persia, under the lead of the former 
State, but incidentally it becomes a Adyos émdecxrixos, in so far as it 
eulogizes the public services of Athens ($§ 21—98), while it also digresses 
into the region of Adyos Sixamxéds when it attacks (xaryyopei) the conduct 
of Sparta and her partisans (§§ 110—114). 

év t@ cuppayixo] By this is meant the pamphlet generally known as 
Isocratis de Pace, where the policy of the Athenian general Chares in 
the conduct of the Social war is criticised, though his name is not men- 
tioned, § 27, avayxy rov ¢&@ tov eiOiopevorv emixeipoueTa Snunyopeiv... 
Ta pev dpalunodas rov S€ kaTnyopnoat 

§ 11. ‘In speeches of display you must introduce laudations into 
your speech by way of episode, as Isocrates does; for he is always 
bringing in some character’. The reference to Isocr. is explained by 
his laudatory episode on Theseus in the Helen §§ 22—38; on Agamemnon 
in the Panathenaicus §§ 72—84; and on Timotheus in the drri8octs 
§ 107 seq. Spengel, who gives the first two references, also cites some 
less striking instances, the episode on Paris in Hel. §§ 41—48, on 
Pythagoras and the Egyptian priests in Busiris §§ 21—29, and on poets 
ib. §§ 38—40. Comp. Dionys. Halic. de Isocr. Iud. c. 4, where, among 
the points in which Isocrates appears superior to Lysias, special mention 
is made of 76 dtadapBaverOae rHv spoediay idiats peraBodais Kai évors 
€mescodio:s. 

érevoodtovv] Poet. XVII 7, Umoevra ra dvopata émetcodiovv, Sras de 
€orat oixeia ra érecoddia oxoneiv. ib. XXIV 7, (of epic poetry) rovr’ fe 
To ayadoy eis peyadomperecay Kat ro peraBaddew Tov dkovovra kai émetoodtovv 
avopoios éretcodios. Quintil. II] 9. 4, egressto vero vel...excessus, sive 
est extra causam, non potest esse pars causae, Sstve est in causa, adiu- 
fortum vel ornamentum partium est earum ex quibus egreditur. 

‘And this is what Gorgias meant when he remarked that he was 
never at a loss for something to say; for if (for instance) he speaks of 
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Achilles, he (naturally) praises Peleus, next Aeacus, then Zeus himself 

(the father of Aeacus); and similarly valour also (the special virtue of 
Achilles), and so and so (so ad infinitum), and this is just what I have 

been describing’. 

From this passage of Gorgias the existence of a panegyric oration 
‘in praise of Achilles’, is inferred by Dr Thompson (on p. 178 of his 
ed. of the Gorgias), who also suggests that “a fragment preserved by 
the Scholiast on Iliad Iv 450 may have belonged to this speech; 
Gyepioyovro 8 Airats ametAal Kai evyxais olpewyai.” 

The unfailing resource of complimentary episodes on which Gorgias 
appears to have prided himself, may be paralleled by Pindar’s favourite 
device of leading up by easy transitions to the praises of the Aeacidae 
(Isthm. IV (V) 20, ro 3° époy ovx Grep Alaxidav xéap Upver yeverat); and also 
by the artifice adopted by the rhetorician Lycophron, de Soph. El. 
15, 174 630, as explained by Alexander Aphrodisiensis :—“the sophist 
Lycophron, when he was compelled by some persons to write an 
encomium upon the lyre, and found that he hadn’t very much to say 
about it, first very briefly touched upon the praises of the sensible 
lyre, which we have here on earth, and then mounted up to that in 
heaven,...the constellation called the Lyre, upon which he composed 
a long and beautiful and excellent discourse” (from Cope’s translation 
in Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, Vol. 1, No. V, p. 141). 

ra cat ra moet] In Vol. 111, No. Vil, p. 75 of the Journal above 
mentioned, Mr Cope has the following note: “The sentence hangs so ill 
together, and the # has so little meaning, that I think we ought to change 
it into the relative pronoun 7: and then the sentence will run ‘and in 
like manner valour, which performs such and such feats,’ i.e. he first 
praises valour generally, and then proceeds to enumerate different acts of 
prowess; which may be multiplied ad infinitum.” This suggestion, it 
may be remarked, harmonizes fairly with the reading of MS A* 9 ra «ai ra 
moet 7 (Not 0) rocovde eoriy. It has been anticipated by Foss (de Gorgia , 
p. 77 ap. Spengel) who proposes opoies 8¢ cal dvdpiay 7 ra cal ra wolet 3} 
TULOV ye €oTU. 

Spengel’s own suggestion is «2 yap ’Ay:A\éa Adyew (AS, Q, Z*) Hndda 
érauvet...cpoiws 8€ xat avOpiav h ra cal ra, roves 8 rotowde doriv. 

§ 12. ‘If you have proofs to produce, you may express yourself both 
in the ethical style, and in that of proof besides; but if you are at a loss 
for enthymemes, then in the ethical style alone. In fact, it better befits a 
man of worth to appear in his true character than that his speech be 
claborately reasoned’. The change of subject in the last clause would 
have been more sharply marked by avrov daiveorOat xpnordy } roy Acyoy 
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dxpt8n. Spengel asks with some reason, “nonne nexus flagitat ypnorépy 
rov Aoyov daiverOa 7 axpiB7? Magis enim convenit probo viro, ut 7écnas 
quam ut émdecxrixos loquatur.” 

§ 13. ‘Of enthymemes, those that refute are more popular than those 
that prove ; because a syllogistic conclusion is more clearly drawn (thereby); 
for opposites are more readily recognised when set beside one another’. 
Comp. II 23. 30, ev8oximet S€ paddov rav évOvpnparov ra éAeyxriKka Tor 
Grodexrixay bid TO CUVaywy)Y pév évavTiov eivat ev piKp@ TO édeyKTiKoV evOU- 
pnua, mapaAAnva 8€ davepa eivas r@ axpoaty paddov. The éAeyyos which is 
described in Anal. Pr. 11 20, 66 & 10, as avytipbavews avAXoyiopos, Meets the 
opponent’s conclusion with a counter-syllogism drawing a conclusion con- 
trary to that of the opponent, while the évorac:s checks the opponent’s 
argument at an early point by attacking one of his Dvemisses (see Introd. 
pp. 264, 5). 

§ 14. ‘The refutation of your opponent is zof a distinct division of 
the speech; on the contrary, it is part of the Zroofs to refute the oppo- 
nent’s positions either by contrary proposition or by counter-syllogisrn’ 
(i.e. by Aeyxos). 

Quint. III 9. 5, Zamen nec his assentior, qui detrahunt refutationem, 
tanguam probationi subtectam, ut Aristoteles, haec enim est quae constt- 
tuat, tlla quae destruat. 

‘Now both in public deliberation and in forensic pleading it is neces- 
sary, when you are the opening speaker, to state your own proofs first, and 
then to meet the arguments on the other side, by direct refutation and by 
pulling them to pieces beforehand.’ 

For dwavrav, comp. Apsines Rhet. wept Avaews c. 7 (Spengel’s Rheé, 
Gr. 11 366), od 8€ Kar’ avénow drayrnons Kata mALKoTnTA  ToTUTHTA h GAO 
Tt ToY avénTiKay fh KaTa dyTimapdaoracw. 

For mpod:acvporra (‘cutting up by anticipation’) comp. Rhet. ad Alex. 
18 (19). 13, mpodséoupe Aéywv, ib. § 12, mpoxareAaBe...mpodiéBarev...d:a- 
aesvpOat mporepov Une rouvTov, ib. 33 (34). I, mpoxaradapBavww Siacvpecs. 
Isocr. avridoats § 199, dcacvpovos (riv matdeiav) ws ovdev adedeiv duva- 
pevny (ib. § 300); Dem. Or. 13 § 12, Giécupe Td Tapovta Kai To’s Mpoyovous 
emyvece- _—s 
_ *But if there is much variety in the opposition, you should Jegin with 
the points opposed to you’. For woAvyxous (manifold, complex, diversified, 
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wodvecdns), comp. de Part. Anim. II 10, 656 @ 5, woAvyovorépa ida, where 
it is combined with woAvpopdoreépa. 

On Callistratus, see note on I 7.13. The reference is probably to the 
embassy on which Callistratus was sent into the Peloponnesus, shortly 
before the battle of Mantineia, B.c. 362. 3 Meoonnax) éxxAnoia can 
hardly mean anything else than ‘the public assembly of the Messenians’, 
and not ‘the assembly held (at Athens) respecting the Messenians’, 
(which last appears to be the view of Sauppe, Orv. A/z. 11 218, note 1; 
A. Schaefer, Dem. und seine Zeit 1 p. 113, rightly understands it dite 
Volksgemeinde der Messenier). \t was on this embassy that Epaminondas, 
cum in conventum venisset Arcadum petens ut societatem cum Thebants 
et Argivis facerent, was confronted by Callistratus, Athentensium legatus 
guicloguentia omnes co praestabal tempore, who urged them to ally them- 
selves with Athens (Nepos, Epam. 6, quoted by A. Schaefer). 

mpoaveAov «.7.A.] i.e. It was not until after he had by anticipation got 
rid of the arguments of his opponents that he stated his own arguments. 
ovrw, ‘accordingly’; similarly used after the participle payeodpevoy, at 
the end of the next section. 

§ 15. ‘When you are speaking in reply, you should first mention the 
arguments against the statement on the other side, by refuting that state- 
ment and drawing up counter-syllogisms, and especially if the arguments 
on the opposite side are well received; for just as the mind refuses to 
open itself favourably to one who has been made the victim of prejudice, 
the same applies to oratory also, if your opponent is held to have made 
a good speech’. 

‘You must therefore as it were make room in the hearer’s mind for 
the speech that is about to be made, and this will be effected by getting 
out of the way your opponent's speech’ (with which the minds of your 
audience are pre-occupied). 

‘Hence you should establish the credibility of your own case, by first 
contending either against all or the most important or the most popular 
or the most easily refuted of the adverse arguments’. As an instance, 
Aristotle refers to the lines in the Troades of Euripides, beginning with 


ee 
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969, the first line of Hecuba’s lengthy reply to Helen’s speech in her 
own defence; then follows a line xat rnvde deiEw pn A€youvcay évduxa. After 
this, in a passage beginning with the lines éyé yap "Hpay mapOevoy re 
TlaAAdSa ovx €s trocovTov dyuabias é\Getvy Sox, she disposes of Helen’s 
weakest argument first, an argument which Euripides, like a skilful 
rhetorician, has placed in the mzdd/e of Helen’s speech, lines 932—5, 
vika Kumpts beds, cal rocovd’ ovpol yapot @yncay ‘EAdd’, ov KpareioO éx 
BapBapov. 

§ 16. ‘As regards ethical proof, since there are some things, which, if 
you say them of yourself, are cither invidious or tedious or provoke con- 
tradiction, or which, if said of another, involve slander or rudeness, 
you must ascribe them to some one else instead’. 

The reference to the Philippus of Isocrates points (according to 

Victorius) to p. 96 D §&§ 72—78, where the writer gets rid of the indeli- 
cacy of himsclf reminding Philip of the current imputation that his 
growing power ovy umep ris ‘EAAddes aAN’ ent ravrnv avEaveras, by attribut- 
ing it to others in the words, aio@avopat yap we SiaBadAocpevov Ud Trav cor 
POovovvray in § 73, and by describing it in § 78 as roavrnv gyunv cavT@ 
mepipvoperny, Hv of pev €xOpot mepiOeivai aor (yrovor. This, however, seems 
to be open to the objection pointed out by Spengel, that Isocrates can 
hardly be regarded as putting what are really Azs own views as a friend 
of Philip into the mouth of that monarch’s enemies (“at vix Isocrates ipse 
haec animo probans vera putabat”). Spengel accordingly prefers taking 
it as a reference to §§ 4—7, where, instead of expressing his own satisfac- 
tion with one of his compositions, he states that his friends who have 
heard it recited had been struck by its truthful statement of facts, § 4, and 
had expected that, if published, it would have led to the establishment of 
peace; it so happened, however, that Philip had concluded peace, before 
the fastidious rhetorician had elaborated his pamphlet to a sufficient 
degree to think it deserving of publication. Perhaps a still more appo- 
{site passage, which is omitted by Victorius and Spengel, is that in p. 87 
‘p, §23, where the writer, after describing himself as deterred by his friends 
from addressing Philip, adds that finally omev8ov padrov nyo wepPOnvat 
loot rov Adyov rovrov, Ereyou & ds eAmifovaw ov povoy cé kat Thy modw Eker 
ioe Xap Umép Trav eipnpevwv GAda Kal Tovs "EAAnvas arapyras. 
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erew x.r.r. In the course of the passage referred to, the rhetorician makes 
his imaginary friend compliment him on his writings as ov péepyeeos dAAad 
xaperos ris peylorns agiovs ovras, an expression which would have been 
open to the imputation of indelicacy (sxepi avrov Aéyew éxidOovoy), had not 
the writer ingeniously placed it in another man’s mouth. The device is 
sufficiently transparent, even if it were not for the candid confession in 
§ 8, el pév ovv éraweiy épavroy éxtyeipoiny, édper oure...émtxapires ovd 
dvemiPbdvas ciety rept avray Suynoopevos. 

The same device, in a less refined form, may be noticed in the modern 
parallel from Martin Chuszlewit, which will occur to every reader (chap. 
XXV). 

"Apxidoxos Weye...idufe] Hor. A. P. 79, Archilochum proprio rabies 
armavit tambo. Comp. note on II 23.11. Archilochus (Lycambae 
spretus infido gener, Epod. V1 13), instead of directly attacking Neobule, 
the daughter of Lycambes, puts his lampoon into the mouth of her own 
father, thereby ostensibly refraining from a coarseness of invective, which 
would imply @ypoccia on his own part, but really intensifying its bitter- 
ness ; as the reader will naturally argue, ‘If her own father can say nothing 
better of her, what will the rest of the world say?’ Comp. Bergk, Gr. 
Lyr., p- 542, ed. 2, Archil. fragm., olny AveapBew maida thy vweprépny. 
Stobaeus (Cx 10, Bergk u.s, p. §52) has preserved nine trochaic lines 
beginning with the first of the two quotations given by Aristotle, but 
there is nothing in the passage, so far as there quoted, which illustrates 
Aristotle’s object in here referring to it. There is a rendering of the lines 
by J. H. Merivale in Wellesley’s Anthologia Polyglotta p. 220, beginning 
Never man again may swear, things shall be as erst they were. 

od pos ra Tvyew) rov woAvypvaov perder. The four lines of which this is 
the first are preserved by Plutarch de tranquill. an. c. 10 (Bergk Gr. Lyr. 
p. 541) and are thus rendered by Milman, No care have I of Gyges’ golden | 
store, Unenvious I for nought the gods implore; I have no love of wide ' 
and kingly sway But turn from pride my reckless eyes away. On 
Gyges, the wealthy king of Lydia, compare Herod. 1 12, rob (sc. Pvyew) Kal: 
"Apxidoxos 6 Ilaptos xara rov avrov ypovor yevopevos éy lauSe rpimérpe ére- 
prno6n. Archilochus is inveighing against the vice of envy and the vanity 
of riches, and with a dramatic skill that is one of his characteristics, gives 
expression to his own feelings by ascribing them to Charon the contented 
carpenter (comp. Mure, 7. G. LZ. 111 167). 

ZohorAns}] Antig. 688—700, where Haemon quotes the talk of the 
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town about Creon’s treatment of Antigone, instead of himself directly 
attacking him. 693, rjy saida ravrny of Gduperat wéAts..., 700, Todd 
épepyn oy emépyerat paris. 

§ 17. ‘Further, you should occasionally transform your enthymemes 
and express them as general maxims’. Comp. II 21.1, 2, with the notes 
in Vol. 11 p. 206, On the ‘enthymeme’, see Saint-Hilaire’s Rhétorique 
@ Aristote, Vol. 11 pp. 345—376; and Jebb’s Attic Orators, 11 289. 

Aristotle’s example of a yvapun seems to be a general reminiscence of a 
passage in Isocr. Archidamus p. 126 B § 50, yp7 d€ rots pev ed mparrovras 
ris elpyyns excOupeiy’ ev ravtn yap TH Karacraces mAEtoTOV ay Tis ypovoy Ta 
mapovra Stadvragerer’ robs € dvcrvyovvras TH Tokeuq@ mpocexety Tov vouw’ ex 
yap ris rapayns Kal ris Kawovpyias Oarroyv av peraBoAjs rvxyaevr. Spengel 
gives a reference to Rhet. ad Alex. 2 (3). 32, 8€¢ rovs vour €xovras ps) repe- 
pévewy ews Gy méeawow, GAN’ ev T| kpareiy mraceiaOat Thy elpyynv. In expressing 
the youn in the form of an évOvpnpa, Ar. alters 8adAayds into its syn- 
Onym karadXayai, possibly for no other reason than to avoid the reitera- 
tion of similar sounds in 8et...dcadAayal...8cadAarrecOa, and the harsh 
collocation det 8:adAdrrec Oat. 


CHAP, XVIII. 


This chapter treats of ‘Interrogation’ of one’s opponent (§§ 1—4), 
and of ‘ Reply’ to his interrogations (§§ 5, 6); it concludes with a few 
remarks on the use of ‘ridicule’, as an accessory to argument. These 
may be regarded as subdivisions of the general subject of proofs, ricres, 
dealt with in the previous chapter, to which the present is an appendix. 

‘A favourite instrument of debate with speakers in the public 
assembly and law-courts is the interrogation of the adversary. The 
object of this is to enforce an argument; or to take the adversary 
by surprise and extract fromhim an unguarded admission ; or to place 
him in an awkward dilemma, by shaping your question in such a way 
that he must either by avowing it admit something which his antagonist 
wishes to establish, or by refusing seem to give consent by his silence 
to that which the questioner wishes to insinuate; or to gain some 
similar advantage.” Introd. p. 362. 

A Greek paraphrase of the first six sections of this chapter, with the 
headings repi eépwrycews and rep) droxpicews, which owes its interest 
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mainly to the rareness of such commentaries on the Rhetoric, was edited 
in 1838 by Seguer from a MS in the library in Paris, and is reprinted 
in Spengel’s Rhetores Graect 1 pp. 163—8, and also in his edition of 
the Rheforic, Vol. 1 pp. 147—152. It is a puerile piece of composition, 
but one or two extracts from it will be given where the writer’s language 
really illustrates the text of Aristotle. 

On the subject of Interrogatories it may be noticed, that by 
Athenian Law either party to a suit might put questions to the other, 
and demand a reply, not only at the preliminary hearing (dvaxpeors) 
but also at the trial itself (Plato, Apol. 25 D, dwdxpua J "yabd? nal ydp 
© vomos KeXever droxpivacéa). In the former instance, the answers were 
taken down in writing, and produced in court if wanted ; in the latter, 
the questions could only be asked by the party addressing the court, 
who could not himself be interrupted by any interrogation on the part 
of his opponent, but only by the enquiries of the jury, which were some- 
times even invited by the speaker. (Comp. C. R. Kennedy’s Demosthenes 
Iv Appendix vi1I On Interrogatories). 

Such interrogations, judging from the few specimens that have come 
down to us, were of the simplest kind; and owing to the large number 
and the natural impatience of the audience present, (whether as members 
of the general assembly or of the jury, in cases of the deliberative or 
the forensic class respectively), anything approaching an elaborate and 
protracted cross-examination was quite out of the question. 

As instances we may quote the following: Isaeus Or. 10 (#. rou 
"Ayviou xAjpov) § 4, 5, ov & deaBnbs detpo...dperjoe oe. ddedgos dof 
6 wais ‘Ayviou, ddedqgudots €£ adedhot fF &£ adedAgas yeyores, } aveyds, 
i €& dveyou mpos pyrpos ft xpos warpos ;... det 39 oe Tris dyxworeias, 6 re 
6 nats ‘Ayvig mpoojxe, rd yévos elweiv. pdcoy ovy rovroci.—alobavecbe 
Sre ovx exes THY ovyyevecay elweiv, GAN’ dwoxpivera: wdvra paddoy FO Bei 
pabciy Upas. xairos Tov ye sparrovrd rt Sixatoy ov xpoojxey Gwopeiy GAN’ 
evOus Aéyeuv. 

Lysias Or. 22 (cara rey otromed\@v) § 5, (2) pérocxos ef; (5) vai. 
(a) perotxetg 8 worepoy os sresodperos Tois wopos Tos THs wéAces, 
9 &s woijowy & re Gy BovdAn; (4) wos wetcopevos. (a) AAO re ody akwis F 
GroGaveiy et rt werwoinxas mapa Tovs vopous, €p ols Gavaros 4 (nia ; (6) fywye. 
(@) arroxpiwas 39 pos, el opodoyeis rele ciroy cupxpiagba werrixovra hopper, 
ev o vopos dkeivas xedever; (5) yd rév dpyovrey (not the Archons but the 
ovroduAaxes Of § 7) xeXevovrey cuverpiauny. ib. Or. 13 (xara ’Ayoparov) 
§ 30—33, ex” avropdpy ¢yd avriv éfedeyta. dwoxpwas 89 pos «.r-r. ib. 
Or. 12 (car’ "Eparog@évous) § 25, set forth at length in Introd. p. 364, note. 
Spengel also gives a reference to Dem. de Cor. § 52. 

The subject of questioning and replying in sophistical debate is 
treated by Aristotle himself in the Sophistici Elenchi, esp. c. XV and xvI, 
(Grote’s Aristotle 11 pp. 109—I115 ; see also Top. ©). Some of the more 
striking parallels will be quoted in the course of the commentary. 

§ 1. ‘As to Interrogation, you may opportunely resort to it, when 
your opponent has said the opposite, so that as soon as one more 
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question is put to him, a contradictory result ensues’, i.e. the result i8 
a reductio ad absurdum. 

This Topic is exemplified by Pericles’ retort to Lampon, the sooth- 
sayer, who is mentioned in Arist. Av. 521, Adumav 3 durvo’ ere nat vovi 
roy xnv orav éfamarg mt, and Plut. Pericles c. VI, Adurova rov parr. 
‘On reXern, see note on II 24. 2. 

The fragment wept épwrjcews (as Spengel points out), besides having 
‘§pero and dvqjpero instead of émjpero and jpero respectively, closes with 
‘the paraphrase oupdroavros 8€ rot Adurevos, xal mas elev dréAeotos dy. 

§ 2. ‘Or, secondly, (you may employ interrogation) when one point 
is self-evident, and it is clear that the person interrogated will grant 
you the ofher as soon as you put the question. For, when you have 
obtained your first premiss by asking your opponent to admit it, you 
must not proceed to put what ts self-evident in the form of a question, 
but simply state the conclusion yourself’. Soph. El. 15, 174 4 38, 
od def 8¢ ro cupmepacua MporaTixas épwrav’ ~na 8 ovd épwrnréov, GAX’ os 
Suodoyoupevp xpyoréov. Top. © 2, 154 @ 7, ov dei 8€ ro ovpmépacua eparnpa 
govetv. el O€ 7), dvavevoavros, ov Soxet yeyovevat cvAATyto OS. 

The illustration is taken from the Apologia of Socrates. ‘ Socrates, 
when accused by Meletus of denying the existence of the gods, asked 
(vulg. lect. said), if there was anything which he called divine, and on 
his admitting this, he enquired whether the divine beings (8aiyoves) were 
not either children of the gods or of godlike nature, and on his answering 
“Yes”, “Is there any one” he said “who believes in the existence of 
the children of the gods and yet denies that of the gods themselves ?” 
This corresponds only partially to the well-known passage in Plat. Apol. 
p. 27, already commented on in the note on II 23.8. There is probably 
some corruption in the word etpnxey where we should expect ypora 
or ypero. Spengel, following A° and the vetus translatzo, reads eipnxep 
os Gy Batponov re A€yot, Apero. “ Illud épodoyncavros dé sensui et consilio 
Aristotelis repugnat, neque efpnxev e? significat : guaestvit ex Meleto num 
daemonton quid crederet. Sed Meletus de Socrate etpnxev os Gv Satporndy 
rt A€yos.” After quoting part of the passage of Plato, he says in con- 
clusion, “Vides Socratem id quod Meletus dixit, non interrogare, sed 
affirmare.” . ee 
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§ 3. ‘ Further, (interrogation is appropriate) when the speaker is in- 
tending to shew up his opponent either in a self-contradiction or a paradox’, 

§ 4. ‘Fourthly, when it is impossible (for the opponent) to meet the 
question, without giving a sophistical answer’. For the examples of this 
topic, gore pew €ore 8 ov, «.7.A., comp. Soph. Elench. 19, 177 @ 21, ‘the 
proper way for the respondent to deal with questions involving equivoca- 
tion of terms or amphiboly of propositions is to answer them, at the 
outset, with a reserve for the double meaning’: Sowep 16 ocydvra Aéyew 
ért fori ws, fore 8 os ov. xai ra Séovra mpaxrioy gorw a, gors 8 & Ov 
(Grote’s Ar. 11 134), where the interrogation is characterized as sophisti- 
cal, while here the same invidious epithet is applied to the answer. 
Comp. Top. © 7, éxt rev doadas xal mAcovayds Acyopever...rd per Yevdos 
ro & aAnOés. As an instance of a quibbling answer, we may compare the 
subtle distinction drawn by the over-intelligent servant in reply to the 
enquiry whether his master Euripides was at home; Ar. Ach. 396, 
(doy gar’ Evpunidns;) ov év8ov, fvdor +” oriv, ef yreunv execs. 

GopvBotow) This is a neutral word, and may be used of expressions of 
either pleasure or displeasure on the part of the audience, any ‘sensa- 
tion’ in fact, whether breaking out into applause or the reverse (see 
Riddell’s note on its application to dacrai, Introd. to Plato’s Apology, 
p. IX). Isocr. dvri8oors, § 20, pera OopvBov xa) yadewdéryros dxpoacba: réy 
adro\cyoupevww. It is used of disapprobation (as here) in Rhet. ad Alex, 
18 (19). 3, 6, 7, 8 

®s aropovvres] It is not the audience that is perplexed; on the con- 
trary it has a perfectly clear opinion on the obviously shuffling character 
of the answer, and expresses its displeasure accordingly. It is the 
person who gives a ‘sophistical’ answer, who is apparently perplexed ; 
hence we should accept the correction #s dsopotvros proposed by Spengel 
and Schneidewin. The Paris Ms A* actually has awopotveras, which sug- 
gested to Spengel the alternative emendation amopovryra. Similarly the 
frayment mepi épornoees has, mpos yap rovs ovrw droxptvapévous of dxpowpevos 
OupuSovow os dropourras Kai ovK €yovras avrecteiv. 

‘But otherwise’ (i.e. except under the above limitations), ‘the speaker 
must not attempt interrogation; for if his opponent should interpose an 
objection, the questioner is considered beaten’, ¢vorg is here used of 
giving a check by interposing an ‘instance’ or @&eragss. See Introd. p. 269. 

Crs padtota ovorpépev] ‘to pack into as small a compass as possible’. 
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II 24.2, ro ovveorpappévoy xal dyrixessévos elreiv aiverat évOipnpa. 
Dionysius, de Lys. Iud. c. 6, 7 ovorpépovea ra vorjpara nal orpoyytAes 
éxbépovea Aéfis. The verb is used metaphorically to express conciseness 
and condensation of style; in its literal meaning it might be applied 
to any squeezing and compacting process like that (for instance) of making 
a snowball. Comp. note on II 7. 5, ovnvayxacOnoar. 

§ 5. ‘In answering, you must meet ambiguous questions by drawing 
a distinction, and not expressing yourself too concisely’, Top. © 7, 1564 
26, dav (rd épwrnbév) emi ri pév yeid8os 7, emi ri 8 ddnOés, érconpavréoy Gre 
mXeovaxas Aéyerat cai Qidrt TO pev WebSos rd 8 adrnbés’ Vorepow yap S:apov- 
pévouv adndov ef cai €y dpxy ovvedpa ro aydiBorov. In the fragment mept 
droxpicews (as Spengel notices) the latter part is paraphrased in such 
a manner as to shew that the writer read &:atpod»ra Ady (omitting cai p}) 
CUYTOpws. 

‘In answering questions that appear to involve you in a contradiction, 
you must give your explanation immediately in your answer, before your 
opponent asks the next question or draws his conclusion’. This corre- 
sponds to what in the old style of our legal pleading would have been 
termed ‘confession and avoidance’. 

éx rev tomxayv] namely in Top. lib. VIII (6), in the opening words 

of which mas 8¢ épwray is mentioned as one of the subjects of the 
book ; mepi amoxpicews is treated from c. 4 to c. 10; (Grote’s A”. Vol. II 
47—54). Spengel somewhat questionably remarks: “notandus impera- 
tivus €or, hoc enim ut elpjoGo, librum illum nondum compositum esse 
indicare videtur ;” (on the perfect imperative, see note on I 11.29). He 
adds, “ neque €orat, quod deteriores exhibent, placet, praesens expectamus, 
aut intelligendum potius verbum in hac formula.” 
- §6. A second precept for ‘answering’. ‘When a conclusion is being 
drawn, if your opponent puts the conclusion in the form of a question, 
you must add the cause of your conduct’. cvpsepatvopevoy is a neuter 
accusative absolute. It is here passive, not middle, though the vetus 
translatio renders it concludentem, which is contrary to the sense required 
and to the general use of the verb, which is rarely found in the middle, 
Spengel even asserts mon dicttur media forma, but this assertion (unless 
I misunderstand his meaning) is refuted by Top. H 5, 150 @ 33, paov yap éy 
oupmepavac Gat} moda, and by Eth. Nic.1 1, 1094 6 22, dyamnrév ep) rocovrey 
cat €x rovovrwy A€yovras mayvAds...radrAnbes evdeixvvcbat kal wept ray emi ro 
moXv kal ex To.ovT@y A€yovras To.avTa Kal cuprepaiveoGa (which cannot be 
taken as any other than the middle voice), 
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ZodoxAjs] On this statesman and orator (not the poet), and on the 
ten mpoSovdur of whom he was one, see note on I 14. 3. 

evOuvopevos ris éhopias| ‘called to account for his administration of the 
office of ephor’. The ephors are charged with being liable to venality in 
Pol. 11 9, 1270 5 10, &a rh» droplay duo. The ephor in the present 
instance repudiates the charge, and insists that he had not acted on the 
prompting of bribery, but ‘on principle’ (yvopy). 

our’ érepwray—aAnbovs] ‘ hence (to avoid being thus foiled), you should 
neither put a further question after drawing the conclusion nor express 
the conclusion itself in the form of a question, unless the truth of 
the facts is superabundantly clear’, Comp. Top. © 2, 154.4 7, already 
quoted on § 2. 

§ 7 treats very briefly of ‘jests’, as a useful accessory in debate ; 
Ridiculum acri Fortius et melius magnas plerumgque secat res (Hor. 
Sat. 1 10.14). The subject of ridicudum is treated by Cicero de Oratore, 
11 58. 236 seq., Quintil. VI 3.22—112, hkaec tota disputatio a Graecis wept 
yedotou tnscribitur (§ 22)...wsus autem maxime triplex, aut enim ex aliis 
risum petimus aut ex nobis aut ex rebus mediis (§ 23). For other re- 
ferences see note on I II. 29. 

deiv épn Topyias—opOes Adyev)] ‘Gorgias laid it down, and rightly too, 
that you should confound (spoil the effect of) the seriousness of your 
opponents by ridicule, and their ridicule by seriousness’. In a Scholium 
on Plat. Gorg. p. 473 E, (where Socrates says to Polus) yeAgs; dAdo ad 
rouro eidos eAtyyou dori», éweddy ris rt cig, xatayeAay, éehéeyyew S¢ wy, the 
dictum of Gorgias is quoted in the following form : (8%) ras owovdas rey 
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dyridixoy yéAwrs exdvew, Ta dé yedoia Tais orovdais exxpovew (Plato, ed. 
Baiter and Orelli, p. 910 620; Sauppe, Fragm. Or. Att. 111 131) The 
only material variation between the two forms of quotation is Aristotle’s 
probably intentional alteration of réy dvridixwv, which would apply to the 
forensic branch alone, into r@v évavriov, which extends the applicability of 
the remark to all the three branches of Oratory. Dr Thompson observes 
that “the remark is one which could not have been made by an ordinary 
man, and the sentence is too nicely balanced for a mere colloquial 
dictum” (Gorgias, p. 178). The first half of Gorgias’ precept may be 
exemplified by the familiar line, And coxcombs vanquish Berkeley by a 
grin (Dr Brown’s Essay on Satire 1 224). 

One of the best classical instances of the effective use of pleasantry to 
neutralize over-strictness on the part of one’s opponent is Cicero’s good- 
humoured banter of his friends Sulpicius and Cato, in the speech fro 
Murena (§§ 19—30 and §§ 61—65). We may also compare Dem. Or. 54 
(xara Kovwvos) §§ 13 and (as an illustration of meeting jest by earnest) 20, 
eira yeAdoavres vpeis dbyoere; ov yap av yéAws vay CAaBev ovdeva, ef rrapay 
€rvyxavev x.t.A. Comp. Or. 23 § 206, av év f bv’ doreia etrwot...agiere, Arist. 
Vesp. 566, of 8€ A€éyovowy prOous Hui of & Alowmov rs yéXotoy’ of 8€ oKarrove’ 
iy’ éye yeddow kal rov Oupoy xarddwopat. See also Volkmann, die Rhetorik 
der Griechen und Romer, § 29, Ueber Lachen und Witz. 

é€v Trois mept mounrixns | See note on I 11. 29, diedpiorrac rept yeAolwoy yepis 
€y Tots Wept montikis. 

dpporres €XevOepm] Eth. Nic. 1v 14, 1128 @ 17, rod embdegiou éor) 
rowaiTa Aéyew Kai dxovew ola tO émecxet kal éAevOepip appyorre. Cic. de 
Off. 1 29. 103, ipsum genus tocandi non profusum nec immodestum, sed 
wngenuum et facetum esse debet, § 104, facilis est distinctio ingenué et illt- 
beralis toct. 

TO apporroy avr@ AnWera] Cic. Orator, § 88, ~diculo sic usurum 
oratorem, ut nec nimis frequentt, ne scurrile sit...negue aut sua persona 
aut tudicum aut tempore alienum, There is a kind of quiet irony ob- 
servable in Aristotle’s hint that the orator is to select his special line of 
pleasantry according as he happens to be a gentleman or the reverse. 

eipwveia—érépov] ‘Irony is more gentlemanly than buffoonery: one who 
resorts to irony makes his joke for his own amusement only, whereas the 
buffoon does so for an ulterior object’. On Bwpodoxia,comp, Eth. Nic. Iv 14, 
1128 @ 4, of r@ yedoig vmepBadXovres Bwpodroxos Soxovow elvat cal hoprixoi, 
yAtxopevot mavrws Tov yeAotov Kal paddov croyafopevor Tov yédwra trothoa F 
‘Tou Aeyey evoxnpova Kal wy Aumety TOY OKwmTopevoy, 10. line 34, o 8€ Baodd- 
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xos irrey orl rov yeXolov, cai ovre éavrov ovrTe Tey GAAwy dxexopevos, el yé- 
Awra rood, On elpeveia, comp. ib. c. 13, 01 8 cipeves éwi ro €Xarroy Aéyorres 
Xapeeorepos hey Ta 56 daivorras’ ov yap képdous & évexa Soxovce A€yery, GAA 
devyovres ro dyxnpoy: see also the references in note on II 2. 24, to which 
may be added Auctor ad Herennium Iv 34. 46, where irony is called 
permutatio, 

It is a nice question whether avrov évexa is neuter (as Mr Cope takes 
it in the ¢ex¢ of the Introd. p. 366), or ‘perhaps masculine’ (as he suggests 
in the o/c, and as I have ventured to translate it above). The latter is 
the view supported by Victorius: “Qui utitur dissimulatione, sibique 
semper in sermone detrahit, atque aliis plusquam vere concedi possit, 
tribuit, ut ipse oblectetur, voluptatemque ex aliorum stultitia capiat, hoc 
facit. quare sibi servit: contra scurra ridiculus est, et iocos undique 
captat, ut alii voluptatem gignat, quod illiberale ac sordidum est, omnia 
facere, ut alii turpiter inservias.” 


CHAP. XIX. 


The book appropriately closes with a chapter on the Peroration: 
the contents of that portion of the speech are distributed under four 
heads : (1) to inspire the audience with a favourable opinion of yourself 
and an unfavourable one of your opponents, (2) amplification and 
extenuation, (3) the excitement of the emotions of your audience, (4) 
refreshing their memory by recapitulation. 

Cornificius, 11 30. 47, gives three divisions, (1) exumeratio, (2) ampli- 
Sficatio, (3) commtseratio. Cic. de Inv. I §2. 98, (1) enumeratio, (2) indig- 
natio, (3) conguestto. Apsines 12 p. 384, (1) dvapsynors, (2) freos, (3) Bel- 
vwoors (7 dé Seivwors xara thy avénow Oewpeira). Amplificatio and com- 
miseratio are sometimes brought under one head, thus reducing the 
divisions to two, as in Cic. part. orat. 15. 52, (1) amplificatio, (2) enume- 
ratio (Volkmann, ate Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, § 29). 

In spite of what is here said about avénors, the student of ancient 
eloquence cannot fail to be struck by the quiet character of most of the 
perorations of the Attic orators. Perhaps the tamest of all (to our modern 
taste) is the closing sentence of Lysias Or. 22 (cara ray ocromaAey) § 22, 
ovx of8 6 Te Bet wreio Adyew" wepl per yap Trev GAr\ay rev ddicnvvvrer, 
ore dixafovrat, Sei mapa Tey Kxaryyoper wvdécOa, ry 3¢ rovrey wovnpiay 
dravres érmiotacOe. Gy ovy rovrer xaraWndpionobe, ra re Sixata woujcere Kal 
adfiarepoy rov ciroy ovncecbe’ ef 3¢ pH, Teptarepoy. It is well 
remarked by Brougham that “the perorations, if by this we mean the con- 
cluding sentences of all, in the Greek orations, are calm and tame, com- 
pared with the rest of their texture, and especially with their penultimate | 
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portions, which rise to the highest pitch of animation’ (vol. vit, Rhetorical 
Dissertations, pp. 25,184; see also especially Jebb’s A ¢t#ic Orators I p. ciii). 
méuxe—émiyadxevey] ‘For the natural order is first to prove your 
own case to be true and your opponent’s to be false; and after that, 
to use praise and blame, and to elaborate these topics’. These words 
give the reason for giving the /7vs¢ place in the four heads to inspiring 
in the audience a favourable opinion towards yourself. 
émyadxevew] is a difficult word to translate satisfactorily in the present 
éontext. Victorius dubiously explains it: “expolire et quod factum iam 
est cursim festinanterque eo consilio ut concinnes, iterare ac repetere.’ 
It is metaphorically used in Arist. Nub, 422, where Strepsiades offers 
. himself (not his son, as Ernesti says Lex. Tech. s.v.,) to Socrates, as sturdy 
and tough material for him to hammer upon and forge to his purpose, 
GAN’ evexév ye Wuxiis oreppas...ayéAes Oappev, ovvexa rovTay émixadxevew 
mapéxo, ay (for a Latin metaphor from the anvil, comp. Horace, A. P. 
441, male tornatos incudi reddere versus). At first sight the word might 
be supposed to refer to dvayynois, which is subsequently explained in 
the words zoAAdkis ciety, in which case it would mean ‘to hammer 
your subject down’, ‘drive it home’; but pera rovro in § 2 shews that, 
in the present section Ar. is only dwelling on the first of the four heads 
of the epilogue, and does not at present touch on avdyynots, which is 
reserved for § 4. Consequently we must understand it to mean ‘to 
elaborate’, ‘to finish off’, the topics belonging to the first head. Jt may 
also mean to mould the audience to one’s purpose. Brandis in Schneide- 
win’s Philologus IV 1, p. 45, points out that his Anonymus read the clause 
_as follows: xal pera (not ovtw) rd émawveiv cal weyew ro (not Kal) émyad- 
; xevelv, in which case the last word corresponds to the ¢hivd head, 
;eis ra wd0n Karaornoat Tov dkpoaryy. 

‘Now (in this) you must aim at one of two objects ; to represent 
yourself as either relatively or absolutely good, and your opponent as 
either relatively or absolutely bad’. As is remarked in the Introd, 
p. 368, ‘the virtue assumed may be either virtue Zer se, and independent 
of all other considerations, as times, places, and persons—or in default 
of this, at any rate good to the judges or audience ; as it may be, useful, 
or well-disposed’. On dmdds, see note on I 2. 4. 

elpnvra of romot] See 9. 1. 

§ 2. dederypevwy—eoriv] ‘The next point in the natural order is to 
proceed to amplify what has already been proved (Sedecypévoy), or again ta 
depreciate (what has been proved by your opponent) ; for the facts must be 
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admitted, if one is to treat of the question of degree (by way of amplification 
or the reverse) ; just as the growth of the body arises from something 
pre-existing. Sedetypzevory is supported by the vetus franslatio and all 
the Mss except A’, which has dedecypzeva», an awkward genitive absolute 
which is left standing alone owing to the loss of some words which 
would have made the sentence run like the next transition in § 3, pera 
8¢ ravra, 8Awy Ovrey xal ola xal jAixa. Spengel suggests as an alternative 
that the participle refers to “ ipsam argumentationem, i.e. confirmationem 
et confutationem, quod suadent verba dei yap ra wempaypeéva cpodo- 
yncba.” 

Exxewwrat of romor] See I cc. 7, 9, 243 and Il 7. 2. 

§ 3. Axa] referring particularly to avgéew xai rawe:vouv. 

€Xeos] ‘commiseration’. Cic. de Inv. 1 55. 106, Conguestio oratio 
auditorum mtsericordiam captans, ib.§ 100. Supra it 8, 2. 

deivwors) ‘indignation’. See note on II 21. 10, cxerAcacug (correspond- 
ing to €Aeos) xai decydcet, and note 3 on p. 368 of Introd. Cf. Plat. Phaedr, 
272 A, €AecwoAoyias xal Sevdcrees. 

On opyy see II 2.1 and 4.313; on pioos, Il 4.31; on POovos, II 9. 3 
and 10.1; on ¢ndAos, IN IT. 1. 

oi rorot}] See 11 cc. 1—11, where however deiveors and gps are not, like 
the other topics, specially treated of. 

§ 4. ‘The remaining branch of the peroration is the recapitulation 
of the previous parts of the speech. At this point you may appropriately 
do what some, absurdly enough, advise one to do in the exordium. They 
recommend you to to state your points again and again that they 
may be distinctly understood. In the exordium, however, you should 
simply state the subject of the speech, that the point at issue may be 
clearly seen ; in the peroration you have to state summarily the means 
whereby your case has been proved’, 
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§ 5. ‘The first point (in the recapitulation) is (to state) that you 
have performed all that you have promised’, Isocr. dyridoows § 75, olpat 
yap arodedaxévat Thy Umdaxeow. 
~~ €(The recapitulation) may also consist of a comparison (of the 
Opponent’s case with your own); you may either compare what both 
said on the same point, or else (you may do so) without setting each 
‘point over against the other’. 

9 €k mapaBoAjs] aS dvrimapaBoA} is actually the subject of all the 
‘preceding part of the section, ék wapaBoAns cannot be contrasted with 
ovras, but must be identical with it. Hence we should either strike out 
this clause, or at any rate (with Victorius and Spengel), put # into 
‘brackets, in which case 4 8) o¥rws will be explained if necessary by éx 
mapaBoAfjs. Possibly, however, the clause is due to the intrusion into 
the text of a marginal explanation of ovrws such as an abbreviated 
form of 7yovv (the scholiast’s common equivalent for scé¢/zcet) éx mapaBoAjs. 

xara vow] i.e. your recapitulation may follow and contrast your own 
points in the natural order, as they were spoken; and then, if you please, 
separately, what has been said by your opponent. 

TeheuT#}—Adyos 7) ‘As a conclusion (to a speech) the most suitable 
style is that which has no conjunctions, to make it a true Perorenion 
and not an actual oration’. 

reXeur7 iS with much plausibility conjectured by Victorius, aiid the 
conjecture is supported by F. A. Wolf. The nominative is possibly due 
to the copyist being misled by the apparent parallelism above, dpyq | 
8€ Bidre x.r-A.—THs A€Lews is constructed with 7 dovvderos; on this kind 
of ‘attraction’, comp. note on III 9. 3, 7 elpoueyn ths A€~ews. 

' émidoyos...Adyos|] Quint. VI 1.2, 2am st morabimur, non tam enume- 
valio, sed quast altera fiet oratio. Supra iW 9.6, al mepiod ai paxpar 
ovoat Aoyos yiverat. 

e(pnxa, axnxoate, €xere, xpivare|] ‘I must now close; you have heard 
all; the facts are in your hands; I ask for your verdict’. Considering 
the carelessness of style which characterizes many portions of the Rfe- 
doric, it is all the more striking to find its close marked by a sentence 
so happily chosen,—a sentence which at once illustrates the point under 
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consideration and also serves as an appropriate farewell to the subject 
of the treatise ; as though Aristotle had added at the conclusion of his 
course : ‘I have said all that I had to say; my lectures are now finished; 
I leave the subject in your hands, and trust it to your judgment’. The 
closing words of the Sophistici Elenchi are at least equally effective, 
Aowroy Gy «fn wavray Vey } Tey Wxpoayevey Epyor Trois pev WapadeAcrppevots 
rs peOodov ovyyvepny rois 8 evpnpevors wodAny Exe yapu. 

The illustration is doubtless a reminiscence of the closing words of one 
of the best-known speeches of Lysias, Or. 12 (xar’ "Eparoo6évous), wavoopat 
KaTyyopay’ dxnxoare, deepaxare, wenovOare’ ¢xere, dixafere, a passage which 
may perhaps find its modern equivalent in some such words as these: 

‘The speech for the prosecution must now close; I have appealed to 
your ears, to your eyes, to your hearts: the case is in your hands; I ask 
for your verdict. ] 


APPENDIX (E) 


Shilleto’s Adversaria on the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 


[Among the books belonging to the late Mr Shilleto which have been 
recently acquired by the University Library, are two interleaved copies of 
the edition of the Rhetoric printed at the Oxford University Press in 1826. 
One of these, which is in bad condition owing to many years of use, 
contains a large number of annotations of very unequal value, written in 
various hands; in the other, which bears on the title-page the name 
Richard Shilleto with the date Dec. 15, 1863, apparently all the notes on 
which his maturer judgment set any value, are copied out by himself in 
a hand rivalling that of Richard Porson for clearness and beauty. All 
these notes, and a few selections from the older book, with some trifling 
omissions, (parallel passages, for instance, already quoted at large in 
these volumes,) I have transcribed in full by permission of the Syndics 
of the University Library, and I append them here as an epilogue to 
Mr Cope’s Commentary. ] 


BOOK I. 


A 1.12, dvaykn 8¢ avray 7rragba) 80 avrady i.e. ray pyropiKdy. 

I. 13, rovrots av Tis @eAnoece Ta péytota ypapevos Sixaiws «.7.rA. Plat. 
Meno. 87 E, oxeyrapeba 3) Kal exacroy dvadapBavovres, roid €or a nas 
dpenei. vyleta, Paper, Kal ioxvs Kat Kaos Kal rNovros 8y° ravTa Aéyopey 
kal ra rovavra deAtua...ravra b€ ravta hapev éviore cal BAarrev. 

I. 14, gopuorys pev] Intellige; coduorjs pev (codiorns éore),...dcarex- 
Tikos d¢€ ou (codiorys éort) x.7.A. 

2.12,  yevéeoOa f evecOa fj ~xyew] exev: Plat. Theaet. 183 A, 204 A, 
¥ Rep. 351 C inter gorw et Exe: lis est in Codd. Editt.) 

2.20, xara rpomov|=<dpOas. Vid. Cobet. N. Lect. p. 87. “Plat. de 
Rep. IX 581 A, xadovrres aro Gidoxpyparoy GpOas Gv xadoipev, et post 
pauca: gidopuades 8) Kadovyres avrd Kata Tpdmov ay Kadoiper.” Itaque 
h, 1. scribe xara Aoyor vel # xara rporov. Hoc praefero, 

3-2, 4 Oewpov eivat # Kpirny x«.t.r.] Cicero Orat. Part. 3. 10, Quid 
habes igitur de causa dicere? Cicero Pater: Auditorum eam geneve distingut. 
Nam aut auscultator est modo qui audit, aut disceptator, id est ret sen- 
fentiaegue ‘moderator: tla, uf aut delectetur, aut statuat aliquid. Sta- 
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tutt autem aut de practeritis, ut iudex, aut de futuris, ut senatus. Sic 
tria sunt genera, iudicii, deliberationis, exornationis: guae guia in lan- 
dationes maxime confertur, proprium habet iam ex eo nomen. 1 de Ora- 
tore 31. 141, (non negabo me didicisse) causarum...partim in tudiciis 
versart, partim in deliberationtbus: esse etiam genus tertium, quod in 
laudandis aut vituperandis homintbus poneretur. de invent. II 4. 12, 
omnis et demonstrativa et deliberativa et iudicialis causa...Aliud enim 
laus aut vituperatio, aliud sententiae dictio, alind accusatio aut recusatio 
conficeredebet. Iniudictis quid acquum sit quacritur,in demonstrationibus 
guid honestum, in deliberationibus, ul nos arbitramur, quid honestum sit 
et guid utile. 

3.8, ovdeé ra py yevoueva fh ph doopeva ovy oloy re x.r.A.]} alia collegit 
Herm. ad Plat. Rep. 111389 A. [Rhet.] 111 17. 8, Isaei Ciron. Hered. § 27; 
Dem. Androt. 603, Mid. 532; Plat. Rep. IV 426 B, Dem. spos Soppiova 
907, t Aphob. 834, Aesch. Choeph. 64, 470, Plat. Symp. 204 A; Lucian, 
I p. 22, Somnium 17; Bremi ad Aeschin. adv. Ctesiph. § 78; Lysias de 
olea 108 St=264 R, Theomnest. 116 St= 344 R et 117 St=350 R; Herod. 
VII 101, Lys. xiii § 16, Dem. vii 83 § 28. 

ovde...o0 gu. [Rhet.] 1 5.15 3 (dAA’) ov, I 13.9. 

4.6, Anoera] Anal. Pr. 11 19, rovro & fuds ov Afoerat dead ro elddvar was 
Umexouer Tov Acyov. De Ano, Ajoouat, disputavit Cobet Nov. Lect. 
p. 265, 266. 

5-3, xTnudrey xa copdrev| dead and live stock, thing-chattels, man- 
chattels.—Num Plat. Gorg. 511 D idem sibi vult? ry xuBepynrex)y, 9 ov 
povoy ras Wuyds ocefe:, dAAd nal ra oopara Kal ra ypnpara. 

5.11, &» ro yipas NwPara] éy=rovrey & (nominativus). 

5.13, rocoure peifom Sore p!)...woueiy «.r.A.] Transl. ‘by an amount 
just so far larger as not to render’. Si voluisset Ar. ‘so that we make 
our movements not more tardily’, scripturus fuit soreioAas. 

5.15, ovd aAvmos Kal wodvypores’ ovr’ dvev] Quid si ovd’ Avmros cat 
movypomos ove avev...? Si vera lectio est, dA. nal mod. idem fere valet 
quod wodvxpovies GAvros, ut in Tac. XI Ann. 5, continuus inde et sacvus 
accusandts rets Suillinus.—{otr’] Bekk. st. De ov8e...ov vid. ad 1 3.8. 

6.24, Kopwbians 8 ov péuderas ro “Ikcov] Schneidewin Simonides 
Fragm. XCiv, p. 105, 106. Schol. Vratislav. Pind. Olymp. xiii 78, rodro 
3¢ nul Sipevidns etre’ KopsrOiorcs 8 ov pavies ro “IAtoy ovdé Aavaol- 
dyudorépots yap ovppayos eyévovro. Codex KopiwOioow ov panei, omissis rd 
“IXcov, tum Aavaois, quae omnia restituit Boeckhius. Numeri dissoluti. 
Plutarch. Dion. I. Vox paview interpretationi cessit apud Aristot. 
Rhet. 1 6.” 

7.14, apworov pev vdep} “So then I will conclude with the saying of 
Pindarus optima res aqua; not for the excellency but for the common 
use of it.’ BACON, Speech Touching Purveyors, vol. IV, p. 306, ed. 
MDCCXXX. 

ro modAaxis Tov OAtyauis Umepéxes] ‘degrees of well-doing there could 
be none, except perhaps in the seddomness and oftenness of doing well.” 
HooKER, Eccl. Pol. 1 8. 8, vol. 1, p. 290, ed. Keble. 

7.21, 6 xpivew dy h (vel) xexpixacw of ppompos 4 wdvres § of sodXo) 
(sapientes sive omnes sive quam plurimi; cf. 11 23.12) § (aut) of wAelous 
n (aut) of xparcoros. 
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7.28,  ovs ovros xpivovor] ots dwodexovra: Il 22. 33 23. 12.—Xert. 
Memor. Iv 4. 16, Eur. Heracl. 197. 

9. 2,] Quintil. 111 7. 6. 

9. 38, & pddcora wenoinxey] 6 delet Bekk. ed. ult. Sed 5 idem valet 
quod ef re. 

(&’) ‘Appodior) 3? add. Vater. Bekk. ed. ult. 

9. 38, ouvpberay] Cicero Brut. 12. 48 (Ait Aristoteles) Jsocratem 
primo artem dicendi esse negavisse, scribere autem alits solitum orationes, 
guibus in iudiciis uterentur. Quid sibi velit Bekker ex uno Codice prae- 
ferens dovijOeray, quum reliqui tres ovvjOeay praebeant, parum intelligo. 
Cf. 111 13.3. [““Jebb, Attic Orators 11 p. 68 note 2. Surely dov»f6eay is 
utterly inconsistent with 111 13.” Note in Shilleto’s older copy of Rhet.] 

9.41, éxopevov] Cf. 11 22.11, 16. 

11,10, metoOat] éxmiovvrat, 11 20. 6. [“ Lobeck. ad Phrynich. p. 31” 
u.s.] 

11. 23, “Not only what is great strange or beautiful, but anything 
that is disagreeable when looked upon, pleases us in an apt description... 
for this reason therefore the description of a dunghill is pleasing to the 
imagination, if the image be: represented to our minds by suitable ex- 
pressions; though perhaps this may be more properly called the plea- 
sure of the understanding than of the fancy, because we are not so much 
delighted with the image that is contained in the description, as with the 
aptness of the description to excite the image.” ADDISON, Spectator, 418. 

11.8, # 80 drropiav)] 4 <ei) 30 dropiay Bekk. st. sed in ofs latet ef reo. 

12. 23, mpohacews 8eirat povov 4 movpia] Proverbii scriptor sic scrip- 
sisse videtur: deirat mpoddcews povvov  movnpia, vel ro roe movnpdy spo- 
bacews Seirat povor. 

12. 28, ols xaptourra] “‘ovs A exhibere Thurot Rev. Arch. Iv 299 
dicit.” Spengel. 

13.12, dyrevroeiv] avr ev troeivy. [See Shilleto’s article in fournal 
of Philology Vil, No. xiii, p. 157]. 

14. 5, Seficas wiores] vide ne aut 8eftas miorers (Eur. Med. 21 et ibi 
Porson) scribendum aut miores omittendum tanquam gloss. vocabuli 
deEias. 

15. 12, ovdev diadéper F pu) xetrOae } py xpioOa] 11 25.10. Thuc. Iv. 73, 
Dem. Pantaen. p. 978 § 41. 

15.10, ep Grorépou x.r.A.] Cf. 114.32. Suspensa ef quo ducerentur 
inclinatura responderet, Tac. XI Ann. 34. 

15.12, ov rov mapa roy vopov évexa dixafew] Plat. Gorg. 454 C, row 
éfins évexa repaiverOat tov Acyov. Dem. de Coron. p. 267 § 120, rov 8€ rap 
oredavovvray évexa cupdéporros. 


15.13, mpordarot] vid. Lob. ad Phryn. p. 374, 375. 
BOOK II. 


B 1.1, avrot diaxeipevol mws]=ol xpiral, sive éxeAnovaoral Sive dixacrai. 

2.5, 6 vBpifwr—nob7] I 13.10, ov yap el émarate mavras vBpicer’ 
GAN’ ef evexd Tov, oloy rov dripacas éxeivoy h avros yoOnvat. 

3.10, advvaroy apa hoBeicbas cai cpyiferbar|] “My affright at his bale- 
ful aspect begins to abate, and my hatred to arise,” Scott, Kenzlworth 
ch. xix. ‘Under this iron domination scarce a complaint was heard ; 
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for hatred was effectually kept down by terror,” Macaulay, Hist. Eng. 
I p. 628. 

3.13, wavet...dpyyy...Anpbeioa ripepia wporepov] ‘I have little doubt 
of procuring a remission for you provided we can keep you out of the claws 
of justice till she has selected and gorged upon her victims; for in this, 
as in other cases, it will be according to the vulgar proverb, “First come, 
first served.”’ Scott, Waverley ch. Lx11. “After the first storm there is 
naturally some compassion attends men like to be in misery.” Clarendon, 
Rebellion, Book 1 p. 3 6. os yap éwt rd wodv of redevraios xpivopevos 
caforrat’ mewavperos yap THs 6pyis avrev depoaabe, nai rovs dAéyxous fon 
€Ocdovres dwoddyerbe, Lysias ¥1X § 6 p. 152 St= 166 R. 

3. 17, avrovs...wapagxevaf{oves rovovrous | avrovs i.e. rovs xperas. Cf. 9. 16. 
Quid sibi velit Bekkerianum avrovs, me quidem latet: 

4. 18, el8cras (ra ray wAnciov xaxa)}) ‘Who make themselves ac- 
quainted with.’ Thus Plutarch It 73 G, o & éyxeipevos dei nal wavrayxov 
wixpos nai drepxys, xal wdvra yivdoxey xa ro\unpaypovey [from Shilleto’s 
older copy} 

4-27, ots Oappodpev} ovs MS A‘. Spengel. Ego diu conieceram. 

4. 31, 6 peoay] Ennius 379, guem metuunt, odcrunt: quem quisgue 
odit, periisse expetit, Ovid 1 Amor. 2, 10, guem metuit quisque perisse 
cupit. 

4. 32, ayew] I 15. 10. 

5.17, f wAcious...ff xpeirvous...f dpe} vid. ad 12. 6. 

6. 10, wayra: vid. ad 9. 3. 

6.20, rovus mpérov Senbevras rt aloyvvovra] Plato Sophist. 217 C, 0) 
roivuy, & £éve, Huey thy ye wpeTny alrnoayray xdpw dwapwnbels yery. Hinc 
explicandus locus Aristoph. in Nub. 1215, dAAd xpeirroy fy» evOis rore 
adrepvOpiacas i.e. 2) aloxuver Oat ror denbevra. 

7.6, dxaptoreiy) réraxras pév dbs dxl rd wreioroy mpos rous ed wabopras, 
drav py Bovrevrat yapey exrivey rois ev meronxoow. to8 ore de xai ext rov 
xapi{erOas px) Oedovray xpdvras rp axapioreity, Bekk. Anecd. 218, 9. Plat. 
Symp. 186 Cc 

8.6, ov yap dXeotow ol dxwemAnypevor] Shakesp. KX. Ledr V 3. 231. 

9. 2, éwi rows dvakions mpdarrovo: xaxas avvaxbecba] Soplt. Electr. 237, 
was én rois POtpevors Guedety xadoy; 

9. 3, dwacw] all who possess these two feelings (wpeots and hOdeos). 
Cf. Politic. 111 9. 1, ri ro Sixasow ro re dXcyapyxixoy Kat Snoxparixoy. wayres 
(all who uphold either form of government) yap dwrovrat dicaiov rivds. 
mwayra = wavra ta Toavra 6, 10. 

9. 4, Tovs warpadoias.,.dray...rvyecs...ovdels dv Auwnbein ypnoros) vid. 
nos ad Aristoph. Av. 652. [“‘doriy Aeyopevor 84 ri rh» didwey’ ds Gravpes 
dxowresvnoey der wore. Accusativus anticifatus non solum post verba activa 
ponitur, sed neutralia (ut xal carayeAgs viv os dveppadn Ards pnpg, Eur. 
Bacch. 286), deponentia quae intransitiva sunt (ut Hasaxroy ¢3éovro Bowwrovs 
ores napadeécover Thic. V 36), passiva (ut praeter h. 1. Dem. 1 Aphob. p. 826 
§ 47, ¢yéypawro...roy olxoy Gras pucOdcouro, Xen. Cyrop. il 1.5, rove 
“EAAnvas ovdéw we caddis Aéyeras ef éwovras. Aristot. Rhet. I! 9. 4.....); 
audacius post adiectiva ut infra 1269, dew» ye row ajpuca...et pndewore 
voorjnoe: wadiv. Nec alia est ratio loci Platonici rovrov ody roy pibov Sees 
dy reoOeier fxets teva pnxavgy; 111 Rep. p.415 C. Madyv. Gr. Synt. citat 
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Xen. Anab. I! 1. 5, § 159, Anm. 4.” Transcribed from adv. on Aristoph. 
le.}. 

9.5, Pbovepds] Plat. Phileb. 48 B, dAAa py 6 pbovar y’ émt xaxois rots 
téy wéAas odpevos avahayncerat, 

10. 11, aftovpevos] ‘for whom a claim is put in.’ Vid. nos ad Dem. de 
Fals. Leg. § 293. 

12.6, dudew ravra] i.e. diroripor, hiAdovxoe. Vid. ad Plat. Phil. 
p. 37c. [“ Plat. Theaet. p. 154 B, ef 8¢ ad rd mapaperpovpevoy } épanropevoy 
Exagroy Hp rovrey, i.e. peya f Aevxdw  Oeppov. Aristot. Nic. Eth. 1 9=8, 
13, xa’ avrds Gy elev al xar’ dperny mpagers ndeias® ddXG py Kal dyabal ye 
cat xadal, xal padtotra roiTrwov éxagroy, i.e. 750, dyaboy, xadov. Rhetor. 
II 12.6, cai apo ravra paddov f didoxpyyaros, i.e. pirorior, Piddvixot, 5.17, 
day rAcious dow ols ravra cupheper, } xpeirrous, } dudo.” From Shilleto’s 
copy of Badham’s Philebus, 1.c.]. 

16.2, waddxoves 8¢ kal addorxar] Aaiddpyns 8 ris Fv codorxorepos ZrOpw- 
mos TO Tpor@, Xen, Cyrop. VIII 3. 21. 

18. 3, maoe yap dvaykaioy, ra rept rod duvarou nal ddvydrov mpooyphobat] 
Vide ne dvayxaia (aut rd) Ar. scripserit. In 1 3.4, mpocyparra: 8¢ moans 
cal Td yevopeva dvapipyyoKovres xal ta péAdovra mpoenafovres accusativus 
cum participiis coniungitur. In Xenoph. Agesil. XI 11, cal rd peyaddppoy 
(r@ peyardcppom Schneider) ov oy vBpet adAa oty yoodpn éxpiro. 

19.21, et éwelpace, xat émpafe] ‘if he courted, he also succeeded, 

19.24, ouvedet] cvvvehes Cobet, Var. L. p. 134. 

21.13, ra dednuocrevpéva] Vid. Thucyd. 11 113.13, IV 92.4. 8y- ° 
pogctevey, publicare, Xen. Hellen, I 7. 10. 

21.14, dyay...dyay] ‘in excess,’ ut servetur 6 mapadoytopos. 

22. 3, rots xpivovowy fj ovs amodexovrat] 23.12, supra I 7.28, % of xpivovres 
4} ovs ovrot xpivovot. 

22.3, Aexréov=Aeyerv Sei, itaque postea elvat...cuvayesy. 

22. 8, oupBovrevovres S€) potuit addere (post dé) # dworpémovres. Cf. 
I 3.6, 11 18.4. Vid. nos ad Plat. Protag. 331 E. (“Minus negligenter 
scripsit, nam ovpBovAevopev f} mporpémovres } dzorpémovres, Quanquam alibi 
(e. g. I 3.6, 11 18.4) cupBovdAevery Opponitur dzrorpérew.” Extracted from 
a long note on Protag. l.c. [ré dvépotov 4] ro Spocoy.] 

22. 11, €ynrat] passivum est ut § 16. 

23.6, mpoeiro] Plat. Gorg. p. 520 C, xai mpoéobas ye Symou ryy evepyeriay 
dvev pucOov...ei mpooiro air@ o maidorpiBys. D, ravrnvy ray evepyeciay 
apoccOa. Xenoph. Anab. VII 7.47, adAd pry Gre coi dd€es drodoovas 
miorev@ kal rov xpovoy Oidatew oe, kal avrov yé oe ovxt avegerOat rovs go} 
arpoepevous evepyeciay Spavra cot éyKaXourras. 

23.7) ToUTO Tis ay elrrecev] Tis Elmecey Bekk, Gy etrecey A‘: An dyrelrecey? 

23.20, ovx iva xravwor] xavwot Cobet Nov. Lect. p. 391, “xat TUprAS 
8jAov legendum esse xaywor, ne senarius in prima sede habeat creticum,” 
Quidni ovx * * | iva xrdvwote x.r.X. 

25.10, &y odrws €AvOn] Gv ovrwct AvO7. Cf. infra av Advoy. 


BOOK III. 


Y'1.6, davracia] Gataker ad Antonin. 1 § 7, p. 8. 
2. 3, 9 mept [Atay] puxpov} ‘or if one speak about very trivial matters.’ 
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2.8, ovx gorw] Cf. Ethic. Nicom. 111 1.8, gma 8 flows ovx gory 
avayxacOjvat, d\Aa padXov arrobaveréoy. 

2.13, GAXo dAdov xupssrepov] Quintil. x 1.6, cum sint aliis alia aut 
magis propria. 

3-4, @vatua] Lob. ad Phryn. p. 375 (dvaiza 3 codd. Bekkeriani). yAepor 
aizxa Soph. Trach, 1055, decolorem Cicero vertit Tusc. 11 8.20. Sed vid. 
Eur. Hecub. 129. 

3.4, émreiytopa ray vopev] Dem. Philipp. 41 § 5 ad q.L Sauppius 
citat de Rhod. Libert. p. 193 § 12 et locum nostrum. Errat Hemsterh. ad 
Lucian. Nigrin. 23, Tom. 1 p. 63. Eadem sententia est quae in Taciti 
Annal. xIv 57 et XVI22. qpovpioy éretyia6n AraXayrn (Thuc. II 32); itaque 
*"AraAdyrny émirelytopa rns Aoxpidos appellat Diodor. XII 44. 

5.4, more] Dem. de fals. leg. § 260. 

7.7, yap] Eth. Nic. v. 10=8, 3 woAAa yap. 

9. 8, <A\bdvece os Uuas] elreAOdvres 8 els Cobet Var. Lect. p. 368. Si 
aeque ey vpip (ie. rots dxacrais Aphob. 1. 813 § 1) et wap’ vpiy § 2, et 1 
contr. Stephan. rror § 1, alibi, dicitur; quidni aeque dicatur els vpas et és 
vpas? Vide etiam ne éAdorres possit defendi Aphob. Lc. els F vpas rods 
oudery rey nuerépey axpiBas emcorapevous éArjAvOer. 

11.6, Oparre oe] Cobet Nov. Lect. p. 655 “Quid igitur erat quod 
diceret quum @parre oe videretur dicere? Nempe Opérrne el, e Thressa 
natus es, ut satis Aristoteles ipse confirmat addens, e j)...¢lvas.” 

11. 13, pvwma] luscitiosum (Gell. Iv 2). Arist. XxxI Probl. 8, &d ri 
of piemres puxpa ypaupara ypadover; Growoy yap Td pi) Ofv oparras roleiv 
épyov ot cpeérrav’ worepoy Ort peyadta haiveras ra puxpa day 7 éyyds* ol dé 
wpooayorres ypahovow; f dk ro ovvdyorras ra Bréhapa ypadew; cf. 15 
et 16... [From Shilleto’s older copy]. 

11. 14, 6 Kapwabtos...rov yAaye] “In Iceland, the reindeer were intro- 
duced by the Danish Government about the middle of the last century; 
but they are understood to have proved a nuisance instead of a benefit. 
They have not the wolf to check the tendency of their population to 
exceed the means of subsistence, and they have multiplied so as to 
devour the summer pastures on which the inhabitants depend for their 
cattle; and having been allowed to run wild they are of no use.” Laing, 
Norway p. 418. 

14.6, xnav py evbis dowep Eupinidns, GAd’ dy a 2 wpodoye yé wov] An 
eonrep Evpimidns é éy r@ wpodoyy GAX’ dv rq mpoiorrs yé wou? 

19. I, émtxaAxevew] “ auditoris animum sibi conformare et conciliare,” 
—velut “incude formare.” [From Shilleto’s older copy.] 
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GREEK INDEX 


TO TEXT AND NOTES. 


The references are to Book, Chapter, and Section. 
a 2.4" refers specially to the zofe ; 


B 7. 4n! indicates the sofes in small print at the foot of the page. 
ap. for apud denotes words and phrases guoted by Aristotle, 


dBeXrepia B 15.3  avrois ayoviferOat rots mpdaypacww y 1.5 
ayaGov (defined) a6.2 dyovoriny y 12.1 
wept rou peifovos ayabou a7.1 dyovirrixy ape?) Tou odparos a 5.14 
Td opoAcyoupeva ayada a6.17 ddapopa a 12. 35 
rois ayabas (v. 2.) €xovot BiI.2  ddcabdopor a 15.17 
"Ayabov B 19.13; 24.10 10 adixeiv (def.) a 10.3 
Gyapévas Neyer 77-3 adixeto Oa (def.) a 13.5 
dyayv B 12.143 13.2 Td ddixeto Oar paddov 9 adcxeiy a7. 22 
dyaray Appendix (A) vol. 1 p. 294; aduxnoas y 2.10 
823.8  adixnpa a 3.9 

ayarac bat a Il.17 adtky para a 13.1 
TO adyamnrov a7.4I aduxnpara (def.) a 13. 16 
Tois Kaka dyyeAXovow opyifovrar B2.20 adikwy xetpav apxew B 24.9 
"Aynoimonts ev Aedqois B 23.12 adiopiorov a 13.14 
@yxupa kal xpétaorpa y 11.5 adodrecx7 y 12.6 


ayvocroy 8 24.10; y 8.2 ddokecxyia B 13.123 B 22.33 y 3.3 
aypagos a 10.3; 13.2, 113 15.8  adokeiv a 12.16 

mapa Ta aypada Sixaa a14.7 advvarov eireiv 8B 2.7 
aypotkia 7O0us 716.9 detxiferw B 3.16 

dypotkot yvoporurot B 21.9 aeddorddav Ovyarpes inrov apudy 2.14 
ayxivora a6.15 afqpcoe adexetv a 12.2 
ayxtoreia B6.25 andes y 8.2;9.2 


aywyny (rov vopov) 
ayo areorw 
ayaves troXsrexol 
ayonay 


a15.10 dOavatrov opyny pn ghvdacce Omros dy 


y 12.5 


ag. 21 


ap. B 21.6 


71.4 ’A@nvaious ev ’AOnvaios ématveiy 
a9.30; yI4.I1 


INDEX TO TEXT AND NOTES. 


"AOnvaiot ‘Opnpe paprupe xp. a 15. 13 
orecapevey AO. spos "Exidaupor 


y 10.7 

"AOnunas B 23.11 
of ’A@nynas pyropes y 17.10 
ra dOAa Tepy a 9. 16 
d0Aa AapBavoves y 1.4 
a@poa xaraoraots all.t 
d6vppa ap. ¥ 32,4 
Atyuwnras xai Wordaaras B 22.7 
To év oPOarpois elvas aide B 6. 18% 
aides a9Q. 20; 8 6.1” 
aixiat cwparey B 8.9 
aixiay B 16.4 
aixioatro a 12. 26 

o Alpewv 6 SopoxAcous y 16.11 
Aiveoidnuos a 12. 30 
aiveros B 25.7 
aiviypare y 2.12 
aivcyparedn B 21.8 
aivirrovras peradopa y 2.12 
Ta €v jMLypLEva y 11.6 
€U WVcypeveoy y 2.12 


(romos) é€x Tov py ravTO rovs aurous det 


aipeio Oat B 23.19 
aiporra a 5.12 
Aigiwy y 10.72 
Aioyis (Socraticus) y 16.10 
alg ypokepdeia B 6.5 
aicypodoyeiy obGeva y 2.13 
airyuryn (def.) B 6.2 

aicxuns afious B 3.17 
aigxuyrnAa B 6.21 
aloyveTpAol a 12.193; B 12,103; 13.10 
aio yurrixa RB 6.11 
aig yuvorras 82.22; 6.1 
Aiowretos Noyos B 20. 2 
Alcamos B 20, 5,6 
airety...amawrety 86.7 
airia » TUyN eviow a 5.17 
Ty airig B 24.11 
(rowos) ro Aeyerw Thy alriay Tov wa- 
pasofou B 23. 24 

airvoy a 7.12 
(roros) amo rov alziouv B 23.25 
axpaces B 14.4 
dxpa(ovres B 14.1 
axpafovros a5.1r 


dxpy 
axoXagia (def.) 
dxoX\aciay 
dn’ dxoXacias 
axoAaoraivew 
axoA\acTos 
dxodovbet dtxyos 
ols risy axodovbet 


axoAovOnrixol 


(romos) €x Tov axoNovboivros 


dxos 
dxpacia 
3: axpaciay 
axpareis 
dxparevurixa 
axpiBea 
ro axpBes 
Adyov dxpiBA 
ra axpiBy wepiepya 


pyre acadeis pyre axpeBeis 


dxpiSoroyerr Oat 

axpiSoXoynreor 

axpiSodoyia 

axpiBes diapOpycacbas 

axpiBos opay 

axpoarny d:abeival wes 
mpor (bavAoy axpoaripy 

Mpos Xap axpowpevas 

axT?y oTevoTropor 

axvpey 

GAafoveiay 


dAafoveias 
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812.2 
a9.9 
B 6.13 
B 6.4 
8 23.1 
a 10.4 
a 6. 3 
a 9.25 
B 12. 3 
B 23.14 
7-9 


a10.4; 12.12 
B 19. 19 
a 12.12; 812.3 


8 16.4 
y 12.5 

a2.4 
y 17-12 
y 12.4 
a 10.19 
a 10. 13 
y I. 10 
a 5.15 

a4.4 
a7.18 

a2.3 
vy 14.8 
aI.1oO 


ap. y 3.1 


a 15. 22 
a2.7 
8 6.11 


*AdcEavbpos (Paris) a 6. 25; B 23.5, 12 


«v to AdeEardpe 
rov AAKaiou 
olamr AA«:Siadou 


Ta mpds GAnGeay 


B 23.8; 24.7 


a 9. 20 
B 15.3 
B 6. 23 


9 8¢ Avots hawopern dAX’ ovK dAnOys det 


dAnGevorreary rey ppovi peor 


*"AAxSapas 


"AAxivou dwrodoyos 
aa 


B 25.9 
B 6.17 


8B 23.11; y 3. 1,2, 3,4 
€vy To Meconnaxe AAxidayuas 
a 13.3; 823.1 


y 16.7 
a 15.18 


wap GdAnda ra dvavria pddwora ai- 


verOas 


(rowos) dx re» wpds ZAAnAa 


y 2.9 
B 23.3 
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GAnpy dmornuny ris Siadexrixfis a 2. 21 
réy d\dwy (with superlative) 


B 4.9; y1.9 

dAoyororepor B 17.6 
@duroy a5. 11 
@rupoy pédos ap. y 6.7 
dAvroy a2.18; 825.14 
GAdrexa B 20.6 
dua A\éywr éBadifev y 16.9 
dpuapravery y 2.10 
Guapreiy GAXd ps) adie a 12.14 
dudprnya y 15.3 
apaprnuara (def.) a 13.16 


(romos) ro dx ray duaprnbévrwy Karn- 


yopew B 23. 28 
“Apacis' B 8.12 
Guédecas — a II.4 
aprrexovny B 4. 16 
anunroy y 2.10 
apiBodos a 15.10 

cudiBoros ¥ 5.4 
ro dudidokeiv a2.4 
dugioBnrnors @ 13.10 

dudioByrjces y 16.6 

mept rerrapwy 9) auduaByrnows y 17.1 
dudioBnrncipos a 6.18 
apgisBnrnoaey a 3.6 


mpos Ta dudioByrovpeva drayrav y 15. 2 
dy consopitum a 1.5% 
dy with opt. after certain particles. Ap- 

pendix (D) vol. 11 p. 336; 8 20.5; 


23-7 
-av and -cay, verbs ending in, a 2.18" 
dvaBoX?) y 10.7m 
dvaBoX} xpovov a §2.8 
dvaBoA? xpovos a 12.8 
avaBoAy Gpovoy ¥ 9.6 
ai ev rots 8:OupduBots dvaBorai = y 9. I 


avr) ray dvriotpopwy avaBodds y 9.6 


avayeo bas a 4. 3 
avarykatov B 25.9,103; y 15.3 
TO dvayxaioy Aumnpdy all.4 
avaykata a 2.17 
dvayxaia as ént ro TOAD a 2.14 
dvaryKaicp B 25.10 
pe) dvayxaioy nova a 10.9 
de’ dvayxny a12.14 


mad avaditdoct 


B 15.3 


INDEX TO 


Naas dvadns ap. y 11.3 
mwavTa dvaipet a 15. 33 
Gvaipet ouvOnnny a 15.2! 
dvatpeiy ravayria B 181 


dvaipeiy rey €xOpéy ta tréexva B 21.1! 


aveAns ¥ 17.15 
woAAG avjpnke Sixaa a 14.5 
avaiperixa B 8.8 
avaoxuvria B 3.5 
avaoxuvria (def.) B 6.2 
ayaio yuvreiy y 11.3 
dvacoxuvrovow B 6.1 
dvaicyuvrot B 13.10 
(romos) mapa rb dvairtoyv ws airwr B 24.8 
dvadaBeiv rov dxpoarny aI.1o 
avadaBovres a 13.4 
Tov avadynroy mpaory a 9. 28 
avadoyia B91 
peradopa kar dvadoyiay y 10.7% 


(ueradopai) al kar’ dvadoyiay y 10. 7a 


dyd\oyoy y 7-2 
dvadoyov éyovow a7.4 


Urrokewmevors Mpadypagw avddoyov y 7. I 
(romos) €k tov avaddyou ratra oup- 


Baivew B 23.17 

€k Tov avddoyoy ¥ 2.9; 44 
Tis avddoyov y 10.7 # 
€v T@ avadoyoy ¥ 4.3 
Tots dyd\oyov...rais avddoyoy 6.7 
avadutuxis émiormyns a4.5 


onAov nw Kal rovro é€k TOY dya-~ 
Aurexoy et sim. 
a 2.8, 14; B 25. 12, 14 


€y rows dvadurixois idpiora. «= a: 2 18 
avapayeo Oat @ 12.11 
dvapsyvivas ¥ 17.6 
Gvapvijoat y 19. 2 

€£ dvapyncews ¥ 19.13 
azo avaydpias B 6. 13 
*"Avatayopas B 23.11 
"Avatavdpi8ou iapBetoy y 10.7¢ 

"Avagavdpisou yeporropuavig y 12.3 


ro Avafavdpisou ré émawvovpevoy y 11.8 


avagiats kaxompayiats B9.1 
avarradu a7.12 
avaravcets alld 
» ¢ 

avarnpia 8B 8.10 
dvamvet a 2.18 
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avacnevacew B 24.4 
Kons aragoet ap. y 2.10 
dvaorpeper Oat B 6. 27 
avacyeros y 11.8 
avarpéyvact ras dAXorpias vavs 8 23. 11 
dvathepouevor B 6.25 
nedparodicarro B 22.7 
avéparobaden¢ B9.15 
aydpia a 5.6 
dydpia (def.) a9g.8 
dv8pvavromola a Il. 23 
"AvdpoxAns 6 Herbevs B 23.22 
"Avdporioy 7 4-3 
drSpwdéorepor B 17.2 
ayeyxArrous a 4.11 
aveixacs B 13.14 
dveXevOepos a10.4 
dvedevbe pos B 13-5 
aro dveevbepias B 6. 5,7 
dveAwiorwy B 5.14 
dveois a 11.29 
avev ruyns a 5.15 
dvéxerOas adicxovpevoy a 13.18 
Trois avOpwrivas ovyytyreokety erences 
a 13.17 
Tov avOpwr iver a5.10 
airias avOpemuas a2.7 
a»capoy ap.ail.4 
anacs y 14.9 
amepevat...erirewopevae a 4. 12" 
dvopokcyoupeva B 22.15"; 23. 23 (des) 
dvrayonearal B 5.9 
avrayovioras B 10.6 
avrayavirreiy y 15.10 
avrorodiovas ¥ 4-4; 5.2 
avrarod:dovat Oixasopy a 9. 24 
1» tony avramodwWoucw B 2.17 
ayrepacras B 10.6 
Gyrevroweiy Toy eviroinocarra a 13.12 
dytidiaSahAew y 15-7 
Ta wpos Toy avridixopy y 13. 3,4 
€y ry ayridéoes (Isocr.) y 17.16 
avrideots ¥9°9; II. 10 
Wevdeis avriOéces ¥ 9. 10 
dvrinxarad\Aarrec baa y 15.2, 3 
Ae fis dyrimeipévn a 9.37;3;79-7 


dvrixetpevos a 7.18; y 10.53 11.9 
avrixesrat B9.1 
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four varieties of dyrixeipeva (note) 


B 19. 1* 
dyrixpovoy B 2.9 
dyrixpovots 79.6 
avriveyorras B 3-5 
dyridoyia y 13.33 17-16 
*Avripayos y 6.7 
Gvripipov apud y 3-3 
dyrimabeiy B 4.31; 5-8 
dyrirapaBoAn ¥y 13-394 
€& avtimapaBodis y- 19-5 
avrurapaSdaAXovres a 3.9 
avrurapaBaA\ew * a 9. 38 
ol ayrirorovperon ravrns a 2.7 
ayrimoourres B 2.5 
avrimovovow 8 2.7 
ayrimparreiy B 2.9 
*AvriaOemns ¥4-3 
adyriotracby y 9.6 
avriorpodos all 
dyriorpodey y 9-6 
dyriotpoposs dpxaley wonray 9.1 
ayriovARoyiter Oat B 25.23 y 17.15 
ayriov\Aoysodmevoy 8B 25.1 
avTireivorras B 4.19 
avTidhtlouperog 8 4.2 
6 'Ayriherros IA fiwros B 2.19 
"Avriber o rounrys B 6. 27 
éx rov MeXeaypou rou 'Avrihavros 
B 23.20 
avueww 79-3 
dvvrepBAnras a ll.13 
ara@podioba y 11.5 
piv dvaporos ap. y 15.8 
avevupoy y 2.123 3.3 
Tov toov afiwuv a 13.16 
d£vontoroy a2.43 9.1 
afiepa B 17.4 
urep TO afiepa y 2-1 
dopworos alria a 10,12 
dopiora B 22. 11 
doptoroy sAarg y 14.6 
Tay drayye\orrey y 16.10 
amrayopevew a 15.9 
arabei B14 
dradeis diye B 6.18 
aravevoiay a2.7 


aradevaia sovrou 
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méaverépous...rovs dwasdevrous B 22. 3 
araireiy. .alreip 8B 6.7 
drarotow y 5-2 
drad\ayny (dis) a 10.18 
aradAorpidorat a5.7 
dra\Aorpaaw, Soow cal spacw = a._' 5-7 
dmravOnocavres Y4-3 
amnvOnxora y 10.2 
paxpay drapray 75-2 
draracOa epi rd Sixasoy al04 
areAndora aIl.3 
T@ dreipayre 79-3 
80° aretpiay a 13.13 
d7retpor y 6.7 
TO Grretpoy y 8.2; 9.2 
depot yetdvos Oappodos B 5.18 
areAcude povpevos y 8.1 
diréepavros y 8.13 9-3 
@ drexOncovrat rois éxOpois a 6.29 
ameWuypévor B 5.14 
a7i6ava ¥ 3-4; 81 
amioreiy race B 14.2 
Gmrioros B 13.3 
dthovs 6 xpirns a 2. 13 
ardovp a 9. 29 
am)ovotepos y 16.2 
amos 


a 2.4",15;6.15; 7. 21,22; B18. 1; 19.26 


Ta anhos ayaba a 9.17 
adds (opp. to avr¢@) a 7. 35 
andes (Opp. to adr) a 15.12 
anos elreiy a 13.14 


dzro- and de-, verbs compounded with, 
al.Ip.3 

Giro TUXNs a 4.3 
arroBaivoyra a 7.17; 86.14 
dnoBadeiv donidg B 6. 3 
TOY Kaxk@y aroBodds aé.4 
amodeurtixds (Ad-yos) B 1.2 
arrodetrikod Ad-you a 8.6 
ériNoyoyv ray drodekriKey y 13-3 
drroderixos y 17.12 
drodekis B 25.143 y 13.2 
arddekis pyropixy évOvpnua =a I. IT 
drode~ar’ ay rov elrovros B 21.15 
amro8¢yovrat B 13.16; 23.12 
arrodidopey B 9.2 
drrqdisopey ras xpicets a 2.5 


INDEX TO 


dro8wWva: 10 Sixasoy al.7* 
drrodiBovas Y 5-257 
xdpw py drodBovorw B 2.23 
dxopides y 5.2 
awobidact @ 15.28 
arédwxay ddd’ ovx €8eoxay B7.§ 
drrodapey B 185 
arodobnacpevos (avwSeopos) = =—«_- y'§.2 
drrodoxipaterat y 12.26 
ro amoOvnoKety Kako B 23.12 
droxdpmrovtes ¥ 9.6 
paxpa amroxonred Oat y 8.6 
dmroAavets Bit4 
mpos drokavow a5.11 
arroAavoTiKos a5-73 9.23 
aroAoyia a 3.3 
arrovevevxact alll 
droviat all.4 
drrom\aynow y 13-5 
drrom\yxryxov y 10.7f 
dromAnpw67 a 10.17 
Groorepeiv a7. 50! 
aroorepioas mapaxaradn xny B 6.3 
dmoreruxnkaow B 6.20 
of woANaxis amorervynKores a 12.11 
arotpérav a 3.5 
amorponn a 3.3 
drorupraviferOat B 5.14; 6.27 
aropaiver Oat B 21. 16 
adrodaivoyras B 21.9 
andpavois B 21.2, 15 
1) TOU Kupiov dromacis a 8.2 
arognow y 11.7 
aropOeypa Uerraxoid | B 12.6 
dropbeypara B 21.8; ¥ 11.6 
amoxpn y 1.2 
am paypovas B 4.10 
dmpereta B 6.2 
Ta ana alIi.5 
padXov arropevot kata Tpomoy = =s_ a 2 20 


amwbev a@11.16; 15.16; B 6.23 
Graporov 8B 17. 16 
év"Apyet Cyucovras bv oy Gy vopos reO7 
al4.4 
donep dpyuvpoyvapoy 6 xpiris =a 15.7 
ev ’Apeio mayp al.s 
dpery (defined) ag.4 
dpery B15 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


a 7.16 
a 13.12 


dpern wy dperijs pallor 
aperns 


Hépn dperijs a9. 5 
mept aperns xai xaxias agl 
ras Tov w@paros dperds a5.4 
wepaiverat dpiOu@ wdyra y 8.2 
*Apcoreiony B 23.73 y 14.3 
’Apiorinwos wpos IAdreva B 23.12 
dora Tey Tpaytkoy y 3-4 
amoreiay afiovuTba 79-7 
apioroxparia a&.4 
dpioroxpariag réAos a 8.5 
dpirrov per Cdwp ap.a7.14 
*Apioroayns y 2.15 
*Apurrodaw 8B 23.7 
“Appodios xat "Apioroyeirey 
a 9. 38; 8 23.8; 24.5 
Gppovia ris porns y 1.4 
Aexrixns appovias Secpevos y 8.4 
TO Gpporroy B 9.11 
dppvdpoy y 8.1 
To GppvOsor dxéparroy y 8.2 
dppeotipara a 12.6 
€v dptTiacpois y 5-4 
dpyaiay y\e@rray a 2.17 
apyatonmhovros B 9.9 
es "Ap éAaov B 23.8 
apxn a 7.12" 
Gpxn rou éperos alii 
adpynv (homonym) y 11.7 
apxn xetpev adixey B 24.9 
*ApxiBios a 15.15 
Gpxixoy ro dpovety a 11,27 
*ApxiAoxos B 23.113 y 17. 16 
*Apxuras y 11.5 
GoeAyns olxia a 15.13 
Tais aonpats eras y 2.11 
doOevns wepi alaias a 12.5 
a@ouAa ap. a 7. 32 
Gomis diaAn “Apeos ¥ 4-4 
doreia y 10.1 
Ta aoreia y 11.6 
dotpayaN ices aIi.is 
dotvyeitovas caradovAoiabat a 3.6 


dgvAoyioror a2.18; 8 25.12 
dovAhoyiorer a 2.73 
4 aovyderos ths Adgeos y 19.6 


dovydera y 6.6; 12.2¢,4 
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Thy dovenOecay rou Sixodoyeiy =» @.:29. 38 
dopakelas dpos a5-7 
aothakecraros 6 Bios a 5.4 
mpos dowrlay B 14.2 
roy dowroy ddevbépioy a 9. 29 
drag GaXiapy ap. y 3-2 
dréXeoros y 18.1 
(Greyvos wicress) vopos paptupes our 
@jxas Bacavos Spxos a 15.2 
arexva a 2.2 
dréxvey a 5.17 
wept Tey aréxver rioreey ai5.1 
areyvorepoy y1-7 
aripacecw B 2.6 
aripnros B 2.6 
aripay B 2.6 
aripias a 13.12 
ariporaros B 24.2 
drowos B 23.7 
aromoy al.12 
drperos (‘invulnerable’) B 22.12 
arra a2.11 
’Arrina Gidirca ¥ 10.72 
"Arrixos mapotcos B 21.13 
"Arrixol priropes y 11. 16% 
druxnpara (def.) a 13.16 
aruxnpa y 15.3 
avdades Y 3-3 
rov avOadn peyadonpern a 9.29 
avAnrixai matd.ai a Ir.15 
aufavopevow y 2.3 
avgeuw f xabapeiy a 15. 20 
avfew xal pecovy B 26.1 
avénoas xal rawewvecas y 19.1 


avénors y 12.4; 17.2 


avénows dmirmecorarn rois édridecxre- 


Kote a 9. 40 
avfnréoy a is.21 
Trav avénricay a 9. 38 

avTapKea (wis a 5.3 
avuTopeeoraros a5.4 
auTapRecTepov a 7.10, II 

avrapkxes ¢yew a 6. 2 

avrodidaxtos a 7.33 

avroxaSéaa y 14.12 
avroxaBdadws y 7-2 

AuvroxAns B 23.12 

avroxpérep orparnyos B 20.5 
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BeAriaros avros avrov ap. a 11. 28 
roy els avroy 8 2.1 p. 11"; avrot y 1.3 
avr@ dyadiy a 7.3; aur@...aur@ a 7.35 
avtov ipya ra réxva @ 11.26 
dro ravroudarovu al.2 
avroupyo a 12.25; B 4.10 
avrodvues émxrnrov xaken@repoy a 7. 33 


avroxGovus as5.5 
avxpnpos y 11.13 
adaiper Oa: roy ovANoyio pov B 21.2 
™ xdpw B7.5 
adavifey huow rivos a 4.6 
addavifew ro rados ¥ 17.8 
adehys x 9-5 
aderéos y 8.5 
dderos ap.y 11.2 
ad’ éavrov B 25.4 
70 apOovoy rou omaviou peitoy =. 7:14. 
ddeAoripoe B 9.15 
ra adpodiota B 12. 3 
adpodiordforres B 6. 21 
advAaxros a 12.2! 
advXakra (d25) a12.5 
adwpioperns émorjuns al! 
yévous apwpiocpéevou al.J4 
dpwptopéevey épt xpivery al.7 
dyaptoreiy B 8.1 
"AywAde’s 8B 2.6; 3.16; 24.63 y 4.13 
17.11 
érawveiv Tov "AyiAXéa B 22.12 
*AytAXea erawvotow a 3.6 
Ayo\A€a"Opunpos mpoéepwev =. 6. 25 
Gyopdoy (€Xos) y 6.7 
Gyopdos hopptyé y IL. 
avvixopot B 12. 4” 
aWuya a 9.2 
Ta dWuya euyuxa A€éyery y 11.2 
épyd(<rOat Bavavooy réxvny a 9. 27 
BapBapixa a 5.9 
Bapeig (pov7) y 1.4 
Bapurns B 17.4 
Bacavot a 2.2 
ai Bacavot paprupiac reves a 15.26 
Baoweia a 8.4 
Baoirevs (king of Persia) B 811 
moAewy Bagideis vopous ap. ¥ 3.3 
Baorafovra y 12. 2a 


INDEX TO 


(rowos) el dvedéyero BéAriov dAXos— 
oxorety B 23.26 
BéAroros avrés avrov ap. a 11.28 
Big a 10.7, 14 
To py Biaov nov aIl4 
riv Biayros Um0OnKny B 13.4 
6 Bios o per’ dodadelas fdioTos = a. 5. 3 
Braicaors B 23. 15" 
Braodnpos B 23.4.1 
Bonbera @ 21.15 
Bon Gea B 5.17, 18 
€& éXarrovey BonOnpdrev y 2.8 
BonOnrexov a 13.12 
Bojoa thy “EAXada ap. y 10.72 
Botwrovs 7 4-3 

Bovderas (of tendency or aspiration) 
B 23.7" 
BovAevoas...Bovreveduevos a7.13 
BovAeurixovs B 5.14 
BovAnais dyabov Spegis a 10,8 
BovAncews onpetoy B43 
BovAnors...émibupia B 19. 19" 


tov dixaiov BpaBeuris 6 dixagrys a 15.24 


Bpaburi)s yiipws a 5.15 
Bpaxvxodot repiodos y 9.6 
Bovowy y 2.13 
Bwpodoyia...Bapordyxos y 18.7 
yaXa Aevxoy ap. ¥ 3.3 
yapor dcadépovres B 9.11 
yap (namlich) B9 53 11.2; 22.3 
TO ‘yeyovds dvaykny eyes ¥ 17.5 


TO yeyovds...€miornroy kal Trois pavreoty 

y 17.10 

yerrvay a 9. 30 
ovdey yerrovias xakerarepoy ap. B 21.15 
Ta yeXoia nda a 11.29 
yeAotoy éy apyy rarrew y 14.9 
mepl rev yedoiwv...€08n yeAoiwy y 18.7 


yeAoiws y 16.4 
0 yéAws ray nddwy a 11,29 
eis yeXwra mpoayew ¥ 14.7 
TéAov a 12,30 
yevos ¥ 7.6 


yévos (dtov dbwpiopevoy a 2.1;Cf.at. 14 
yévn Tév Ovopdroy 75-5 
Tpia yérn TOY Ad yoy a 3.3 
yevvaoraros 6 BeAricros 8 23.8 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


yepa a5.9 
TOY yeporrey B 23.11 
Ta yevoTa aII.§ 
yewperpia a 2.1 
dro yewpyias B 4.9 
ynpas xadauny ap. y 10.2 
yiyveoOas nai vwdpyeuw @ 5.17 
ylyvecOat...clvas B 7. 4n! 
yevéoOas...elvas a 4. 2" 
yA@rras y 2-55 3-2, 3 
al yNerras dyveres y 10.2 
ravewv o THis y¥ 1.3 
yenovorns dm duo a5.5 
yro cavroy ap. B 21.13 
youn (uépos érOupnparos) B 20.1 
yveun (def.) B 21.2, 15 
yropun 79 dplory @ 15. 5, 12, 17 
yropn rp apiorn xpivew B 25.10 
yyepais ypnoreop ¥ 17.9 
yveopey B 26.5 
yrepodoyety 8 21.1,9; 21.16 
yvopodoyias sréps B 21.1 
yveporuros B 21.9 
Topyias 
Y1.93 3-1,45 701; 14.2; 18.7 
Topyiou éyxepsoy y 14.12 
Topyiou els rv xeAdova y 3-4 
Ta Tapa ypdpya oKeppara y 11.6 
ypapéa y 8.6 
ypaguxy a 11.23 
ypadixn Aekes y12.1,224 
ypapixay y 12.2 
yeapoperce Acyos y1.7 
yovra...ypvrorns a4,12 
ov po ra Tuyew ap. y 17.16 
yvpwater Oa y 10.2 
7a kara yuvaixas pavda a 5.6 
8gdovxos y 2.10 
To datportoy B 23.8; y 182 
daxrvAcoy a 13.14 
Aadoyeres ap. y 8.6 
daveifer bas 8 6.7; 23. 23 
dawava Tijs woAews a 4.8 
daraynpara a 4.8 
dedawaynrat a 6. 22 
Aapeios 8 20. 3 
meps 04 rouTey a 4.3 
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d¢ in apodosi ar.3i 
bederypevoy a 2.17 
Sednypevoy y 11.13 
dednpoorevpera B 21.13 
detypa y¥146 
Secxrixd B 22.14 

Secarixndy y 17.13 
Secrds aio4 
SecAorepor paddoy B8.4 
dewv adixeiy Ema a 12. 31 
Sever... .€Acevor B 8.12 
Seivous elardiy h wpatas a 12, 24 
Seivoors B 21.103 y 16.73 19.3 

(rowos) rd Servedores naTacKevalery 

B 24. 4 
déArov woAvbupou ap. y 6.4 
decal a 14.5 
TO p) Seopevoy a7.1t 


30° obs 1d Seoperyptow gxo8opyOn a 14. 4 


SnAow de B 25.14 
6 Qnpddns , B 24.8 
ro Snuryopety xaderdrepow Tov dixdfe- 

oa y 17.10 
Snprryopsny y 121 

Bnunryopuech Nékes y 12.5 
Anpoxparns 743 
8npoxparia a 8.4 


Snpoxparia Hées els oAcyapxiay a 4.12 


8nuoxparias Téhos a 8.5 
Anpoxpiros 6 Xios y 9.6 
Annogbevous ele Tov Shppor ¥4- 3 
H wept AnuogGerovs Dixy B 23.3 


Anpoobévous wodirelay wdvrey THY KaKOY 


alriay ap. B 24. 8 
&d 87.3; 8d rod Acyou B 22.10 
3a yévous wAovrovrres B9.9 
dd peer y¥ 1078 
80 elxdrer drovelxrvew B 25.10 
dc’ 6...7hv alriay al.2 


wis mpos émBovdcvorra diaBdAdovra y 2. 4 


d:afeSAnpevos a 12.22; B 3.13 
év r@ émiAoy@ SafAnréoy y 14.7 
8:aBeBarovvras ovder B 13.1 
B.aBodi a 1.43 84.30 
Auréoy wporoy thy SiaBorny yy 14.7 
dcaBorHs xarryopew y 15.9 
wept duaBoAns y 15.1 
diaypadew 81.9 


GREEK INDEX 


TO TEXT AND NOTES. 


The references are to Book, Chapter, and Section. 

a 2.4" refers specially to the xofe ; 

B 7. 4n! indicates the notes in small print at the foot of the page. 
ap. for apud denotes words and phrases guoted by Aristotle. 


aBedrepia 
ayaGov (defined) 


Q “ , ] “ 
mept rou peifovos ayabod 
 ¢€ U 9 a 
Ta opodoyoupeva ayaba 
~ 9 n~ »y 
ros ayabas (v. 2.) €xovce 


"Ayabov 
Gyapévws Neyer 
dyay 


B 15.3  avrois dywviferOat rots mpdypacw y 1.5 

a6.2 dyonorey y 12.1 

a7. dyouoriky dper?) rod odparos a 5. 14 

a6.17  ddiddopa @ 12. 35 

BIl.2 ddcapGopot a 15.17 

B 19.133 24.10 +6 ddtxetv (def.) a 10.3 
77.3 adixeioOa (def.) a 13.5 


B 12.143 13.1 


ayarav Appendix (A) vol. 1 p. 294; 


B 23.8 
ayarac Oat a Il.17 
TO ayamnrov a 7.4! 


Tois kaka dyyéhAovow opyifovrar B 2.20 
"Aynoimronts ev Aeddois B 23.12 
dyxupa xal kpéuaorpa yIL5 


ayveaoroy 8 24.10; y 8.2 
aypapos a 10.3; 13.2, 113 15.8 

mapa ra dypada Sixata a 14.7 
aypotxia nous y 16.9 

Gypotkos ‘yvoporuzros B 21.9 
ayxivoa a 6.15 
ayxtoreia B 6.25 
dyayiy (rov vopou) a5. 10 
dyov areorw y 12.5 
dy@ves mroXsriKol y1.4 
dyovay ag. 21 


Td ddixeioOat paddoy 7 adixety a7. 22 


adtxnjoa y 2.10 
adixnpa a 3.9 
adixypara a 13.1 
adixnpara (def.) a 13. 16 
ddixwy xeipav apxyew B 24.9 
adioptorov a 13.14 
adorecx7 y 12.6 
adokecyia B 13.123 B 22.33 y 33 
adogeiv a 12. 16 
aduvaroy eimeiv B 2.7 
decifew B 3.16 


deAorddev Ovyarpes inmav apud y 2.14 


aCjpusoe adixety a 12.2 
andes y 8.2;9.2 
a@avaroy opyyy py gvdagce Ovnrés dy 

ap. B 21.6 


*AOnvaious év ’AOnvaiots émaveiy 


a9.30; yI4.11 


INDEX TO TEXT AND NOTES. 


"AOnvaios ‘Ounpe paprupt éxp. a 15. 13 
orecapever AO. spos Exidavpoyv 


y 10.7 

"AOnynae B 23.11 
of ’AOnynac prropes y 17.10 
ra d0Aa ripy a 9g. 16 
d0Aa AapBdvoves y 1.4 
a@poa xaraoraots ali! 
d6vppa ap. ¥ 32,4 
Atywras cat Tordacaras 8B 22.7 
ro dv oOaApois eva alda B 6, 18” 
aidds a9. 20; 86.1" 
aixiat coparey B 8.9 
aixiay B 16.4 
aixigatro a 12. 26 

6 Alpwy 6 LohoxAcous y 16.11% 
Aiveoidnyos a 12. 30 
aiveros B 25.7 
aiviypate y 2.12 
ainyparadn B 21.8 
aivirrovra peraopa y 2.12 
Ta €v nweypeva y 11.6 
ed jvcypéver y 2.12 


(romos) €x Tow px) Tavro Tovs avrous det 


aipetoOat B 23.19 
alporra a 5.12 
Aigiwy y 10.7¢ 
Aicxtyns (Socraticus) y 16.10 
alo xpoxepdeia B 6.5 
aicxpodoyety ovdéva y 2.13 
aig yuvn (def.) B 6.2 

aicxuns afious B 3.17 
aicyuyrnAa B 6.21 


aigxuytnrol a 12.19; B 12. 10; 13.10 


aio yuyrixa B 6.11 
aig yvvorras 82.22; 6.1 
Aicwretos Aoyos B 20. 2 
Aiceros B 20. 5,6 
airety...aravreiy 8 6.7 
airia 9 ruyn éviww a 5.17 
Tn airig B 24.11 
(romos) To Acyery THY altiay Tov wa- 
padofou B 23.24 

air.oy a7.12 
(romos) amo rov airilov B 23.25 
axpacet B 14.4 
Gxpa(ovres B 14.1 
Gxpa(ovros @5.11 
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axuy B 12.2 
axoXagcia (def.) a9.9 
dxoX\agiay B 6. 13 
dn’ dxoXagias B 6.4 
axoAacTaivety B 23.1 
dxoXagros a 10.4 
axoAovbe: Styas a 6.3 
ois repr dxodouvbet a 9.25 
axoNovOyrixoi B 12. 3 
(romos) €x Tov adxodovOotvros 8 23.14 
axos Y7-9 
dxpacia al0.43 12.12 
30° dxpaciay B 19. 19 
axpareis a 12.123; 812.3 
dxparevrixa B 16.4 
axpiBea y 12.5 
To axptBes a2.4 
Adyoy axpiBi y 17-12 
ra axpiBi wepiepya y 12.4 
pyre agadeis pyre axpeBeis a _ 10. 19 
dxptBodoyeioOas a 10.13 
axpiBoXoynréoy y 1.10 
axpiBodoyia a 5.15 
axpiBos dcaptOpnoac bas a 4.4 
dxpiBas opay a7.18 
axpoarny diabcival res a 2.3 
mpos pavAoy axpoariy y 14.8 
Wpos yap axpowpevos a1I.10 
deriv orevoropoy ap. ¥ 3-1 
axvpev a 15. 22 
GAalovecay a2.7 
dAafoveias B 6.11 
"AdeEavdpos (Paris) a 6. 25; B 23.5, 12 
«y Te Adefardpe B 23.8; 24.7 
rov ’AAxaiov a 9. 20 
ol an’ ’AAKtBiadou B 15.3 
ra mpos aAnOeay B 6. 23 
4 8¢ Avaoss Hawopueyn dAX’ ov aGAnOijs aet 
B 25-9 

dAnOevorrer rev ppoviper B 6.17 
*AAnsOduas B 23.11; y 3. 1,2, 3,4 


dy Te Meconnaxeg AdxiSdpuas 
a 13.3; 8 23.1 


"AAxivou drddoyos y 16.7 
aA\a a 15.18 
map GdAnda ra dvavria pddwora dai- 
vera y 2.9 
(rowos) dx ra» wpds GAAprla = BB 23.3 
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GAnpy dmornuny ris Sadexrixis a 2.21 


ray d\Xewy (with superlative) 
B4.9; 71.9 
droyiororepos B 17.6 
Zuo a5.11 
drvpoy pédos ap. y 6.7 
ddurov a2.18; 825.14 
aA dwexa B 20.6 
dua Aéyor éBadifev y 16.9 
Guapravecy y 2.10 
duaprety GANG p) ddixety a 12.4 
dpdprnpa y 15.3 
Gpaprnyuara (def.) a 13. 16 


(romos) rd ee Trav duaprnOévrav Katn- 

yopew B 23. 28 
“Apaois’ B 8.12 
GuéXeca all.4 
Gpurrexovny B 4. 16 
Guunroy y 2.10 
auiBoros a 15.10 

duiBorors ¥ 5-4 
ro dudidokeiv a2.4 
auguaByrnors a 13.10 

dugioBnenoes y 16.6 

wept rerrapav 4 auduoBytnoes y 17.1 
dudioByrnoipos a 6.18 
apgioBntncaey a 3.6 


Mpos ra dudioByrovpeva dravray y 15. 2 
dy consopitum a I. 5” 
dy with opt. after certain particles. Ap- 

pendix (D) vol. 11 p. 336; 8 20.5; 


23.7 

-av and -cay, verbs ending in, a 2.18* 

avaBon1) y 10.7m 
dvaBoX?) ypovou a ¥2.8 
avaBoA1 xponos a 12.8 

avaBoAy poop y 9.6 

ai ev rois 8:OupduBors dvaBodai = 9. I 


dyr) ray dvrvorpodwy dvaBodds y 9-6 


dvayer Oat a 4. 3 
avayxaiov B 25.9,103 y 15.3 
TO dvayxaiov Avirnpdy all.4 
avaykaia a2.17 
dvaykaia os eri ro modv a2.14 
dvaykaiov B 25. 10 
pe) dvayxaioy noovay a 10.9 
Be dvayxny a12.14 


waAvw avadidoct 


B 15.3 


INDEX TO 


Naas dvadys ap. y 11.3 
mwavra avaipes a 15. 33 
avaipet cuvOnxny a 15.21 
dvaipeiy ravavria B 18.1 
dvatpeiy ray €yOpey ra réxva B21. 11 
avéAns ¥ 17.15 
woAAG dyjpnke Sixaca @I45 
avaiperixa 88.8 
dvacxurria B 3.5 
avacxuvria (def.) 86.2 
avai yuvreiy y 11.3 
dyaroxuvrovow B 6.1 
dvaioyuvros B 13.10 
(romos) mapa rd dvairtoy ws aircow B 24.8 
GvadaBeiy rov dxpoarny aI.1o 
avahaBdovres a 13.4 
FOV avd\-ynroy mpaopy a 9. 28 
avadoyia B9.11 
peradopa car’ dvadoyiay y¥ 10.7% 


(ueragopat) ai xar’ dvadoyiay y 10. 7 2 


dydXoyoy y 7-2 
dvadoyoy éyovow ajz.4 


Umokeysevols Mpaypagww avyadoyow y 7.1 
(romos) é€x rou avadcyou raita oup- 


Baivew B 23.17 

€x Tov avddoyoy ¥ 2.9; 44 
THis avadoyoy y 10.7% 
év T@ avadoyov ¥ 43 
Trois Gvadoyoy...rais dvadayow §=—s_- yy: 6.7 
dvadutuxijs emornuns a4.§ 


o7jAov nw nal rovro dx roy dya- 
Aurexoy et Sim. 
a 2.8, 143 B 25. 12, 34 


év Trois avadurinois hwpiorae = a 2, 18 
avapaxeo bas a 12.11 
dvapyvovas ¥ 17.6 
avapvijoas ¥ 19.2 

é£ dvapyncews ¥ 19.1 
azo avavipias B 6.13 
*"Avatayopas B 23.11 
*Avagavdpidou iapBeiov y¥107¢ 

*"Avagavdpidou yepovropavig y 12.3 


To Avagavdpidou rd ématvovpevoy y 11.8 


avagiats xaxompayiats B9.1 
avarradw a7.12 
avatraucets alg 
% ld 

avamnpia 8B 8.10 
dvanvet a2.18 
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avacxevacey B 24.4 
Kons avaooet ap.y 2.10 
avaorpeper bat B 6. 27 
avacyeros y 11.8 


avarpéyaor ras ddXorpias pavs §=B 23. 11 


dvadepopevor B 6.25 
jvoparodicarro B 22.7 
avdparodadere B9.15 
dydpia a 5.6 
dydpia (def.) 29.8 
av8parroratia a II, 23 
"AvOpoxAns 6 Terdevs B 23.22 
“Avdporicv 743 
drdpwdecrepor 817.2 
aveyxArrous a 4.1! 
aveixace B 13.14 
dveXevbepos a 10.4 
dveXevbepos B 13.5 
Giro dvedevOepias B 6.5,7 
dvedriorwy B 5.14 
dveois a 11.29 
Gvev ruyns a 5.15 
dvéxerOas adicxovpevoy a 13.18 
Trois avOpwrivos ovyytyveokey émieikés 
@ 13.17 
Tay avOpemivey a5.10 
airias avOpemixas a2.7 
dvapoy ap.all.4 
avace y 14.9 
GLE Leva... .eTUTELPOMEVaL a 4. 12" 
dvopoAoyoupeva PB 22.15"; 23. 23 (de5) 
arrayomorai B 5.9 
dvrayerrrds B 10.6 
avrayouMorrew y 15.10 
apratrodisoras ¥ 4.4; 5.2 
avramodsddwas Oixascoy a 9.24 
Ty tony avrarodwWoucty B 2.17 
ayrepactas B 10.6 
ayrevmowety Toy evTrotnoarta a 13.12 
avridiasahvew y 15-7 
TQ wpos row avridixoy * y 13.3.4 
év ry avridooes (Isocr.) y 17.16 
avrideats ¥9-93 II.10 
Wevdeis avriOeoes y 9.10 
dvrinaraA\arrec Oat y 15.2, 3 


Ackigs aprixewpery a9.37;79.7 
avrixetpévws a 7.18; y 10.53 11.9 


avrixecrat B9.1 
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four varieties of dsrixeipeva (note) 


B 19.1" 
dyrixpovoy B 2.9 
avrixpovots 79.6 
dyriAéyovras B 3-5 
ayridoyia y 13.33 17-16 
*Avripaxos 7 6-7 
Gyriptpov apud ¥ 3.3 
dyrirabeiy B 4.31; 5-8 
dvrumapaSoky y 13. 3,4 
€& ayrimapaBoXis y- 19.5 
avTirapaSadAovres a 3.9 
dvrurapaaAhewv * a 9. 38 
ol dvrimowtpevor ravtns a2.7 
ayrirowuvres B2.5 
avriro.ovcww 8 2.7 
ayrinparrew B2.9 
"Avriabevns 743 
adyniomracby y 9.6 
avriorpoos alt 
dyriorpopey y 9-6 
dyriotpopos dpxaley ronrey y 9.1 
dyrioud\doyiferOar = B25.23 y 17.15 
avriovhAoyiordpevoy B 25.1 
avrireivorras B 4.19 
avridAouperos B 4.2 
0 ’Avriberyros TAH Eros B 2.19 
"Avribey o rrowunrhs B 6. 27 
éx rou MeXeaypou rou ’Ayribérros 
8 23.20 
avuew Y 9-3 
dvutrepBAnrws a lI.13 
avoporioba y 11.5 
pry dvaporos ap.y 15.8 
avervuoy y 2.12; 3.3 
Tow tov afiwuvv a 13. 16 
décontoroy a2.43 9.1 
agiopa B17.4 
unép To agiopa y 2.1 
doptoros alria a 10,12 
dopiora B 22, 11 
doptoroy sAarg y 14.6 
Toy dmrayyekovrw y 16.10 
amayopevew a15.9 
arabet B14 
dradcis dyes B 6.18 
dravevciay a2.7 
dsra:devola wovrou B 16.4 
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mGarwrepovs...rovs dwasevrovs B 22.3 
draiteiy. .alreip B 6.7 
dravrovow y 5-2 
dma\Xaynpy (575) a 10. 18 
dmah\otTpiacat a5.7 
drahhorpacw, 8oow cal spaow a 5.7 
dravOnoavres ¥ 4-3 
annvOnxora y 10.2 
paxpay drapray y 5-2 
draraoOa mepi ro dixacov alo.4 
are:Anpora a I1.3 
T@ Greiparrp ¥9-3 
30 aretpiay a 13.13 
a7etpov y 6.7 
TO Gretpoy y 8.2; 9.2 
Greipot yeipa@vos Oappovor B 5.18 
dreevbepovpevos 78.1 
amépayros y 8.13 9.3 
& drexOncovrat rots x Opois a 6. 29 
areWuypévos B 5.14 
aridava ¥ 3-4; 81 
amoreiy race B 14.2 
dmoros B 13.3 
dthovs 6 xpirys a 2. 13 
am)ovp a 9. 29 
am)ovarepos y 16.2 
anos 


a 2.4",15; 6.13 7. 21,22; 818.1; 19. 26 


Ta amhos dyaba a9. 17 
amAds (Opp. to avr@) a 7.35 
andas (opp. to avr@) a Is. 12 
amos elieiv a 13.14 


aro- and de-, verbs compounded with, 


al.Ip.3 

aio rUyns a 4.3 
aroBaivovra a 7.17; B 6.14 
droBadeiv doridg B 6.3 
Toy xaxov amoBoA\ds a 6. 4 
arrodeicrixos (Adyos) 8 1.2 
amoderkrixol Adyou a 8.6 
érriXoyov ray drodekrinav ¥ 13-3 
GrrovekriKds y 17.12 
drovectis B 25.143 y 13.2 
drddekis pnropexn évOvpnua al.1I 
arovctar ay rot elrdvros B 21.15 
arrodexovrat B 13.16; 23.12 
arrodidopney B 9.2 
drqdidoper ras xpioes a 2.5 


INDEX TO 


drrodiBovas 10 Sixasoy a1.7* 
drrod:Ooras Y 5+25 57 
xapy py aroddovoww B 2.23 
axopidep y 5-2 
awobdidec: a 15.28 
arré3wxay GAN’ ovn e8oxay B7.5 
drovepev B85 
arodobncopevos (cvv8ecpos) = y' §.2 
drodoxtpaterat y 12.26 
ro amobvnoKew KaKxov B 23.12 
droxaumrovres y 9- 6 
paxpa aroxomrec Oat y 8.6 
amoAavots BIt4 
mpos amrdAavew a 5.11 
droXavoriKos a5-73 9.23 
dro\oyia a 3.3 
amovevevKace al. 
droviat all4 
avromAaynow ¥ 13-5 
drromAnxrexov y 10.7f 
dromAnpwb7 a 1017 
amroore pew a7. $n! 
Groorepioa tapaxarabyxny B 6.3 
droreruynxacwy B 6.20 
of woAXaxis dmoreruynkores a 12.11 
dior pera a 3.5 
amrorpomry a 3.3 
drorupravifer Oat B 5.145; 6.27 
drodaiver ba B 21.16 
arrodaivovras B 21.9 
dmopavots 8B 21.2, 15 
1) TOU Kupiov amodagts a 8.2 
arognow y 17 
aropeypa Terraxod B 12.6 
aropbeypara B 21.8; y 11.6 
amoxpn y 1.2 
ampaypovas B 4.10 
dmpéreca B 6.2 
Ta anra ali.s 
pGdXov arropevot xara rporoy a 2.20 
arabey a 11.16; 15.16; B 6.23 
Gmaporoy B 17.16 
év"Apyes (nutodrat dy’ dy dy vopos reO7 
ai4.4 
Gowep apyvpoyvepov 6 xpiris ais.7 
ev Apeio tray@ al.5 
dper? (defined) a9. 4 


dpern B15 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


dpern py dperis pelCay a 7.16 
aperns a 13.12 
hépn dperis a9. 5 
mept aperns kal xaxias agl 
ras TOU ceparos dperds a5.4 
repaiveras dpiOue@ wdyra y 8.2 
*Aptoreidny B 23.73 y 14.3 
’Apioriurmos wmpos TAdreva B 23.12 
dpiocra rer rpayiKnor y 34 
dpoteiaw afsiovebas 79-7 
apioroxparia a&.4 
dpioroxparias réXos a 8.5 
dpiorov per Vowp ap.a7.14 
*Apioropams y 2.15 
*Aptoroder B 23.7 


“Appodios xal *Aptoroye(rey 
a 9. 38; B 23.8; 24.5 


appovia ris porns y 1.4 

Lexrixyns dppovias Secuevos y 8.4 
TO apporroy B 9.11 
dppvOpoy y 8.1 

To dppvO nor aw éparray Y 8.2 
appwoTnyara a 12.6 
€v aptiacpois y 5-4 
dpyaiay yA\@rray a 2.17 
apyatonAovros B 9.9 
ws "ApyéAaoy B 23.8 
apxn a 7.12" 

apx) Tou éperos aIltil 

apxnv (homonym) y 11.7 
dpxn xepey adixey B 24.9 
"ApxiBios a 15.15 
Gpxexov ro dpovesy a 11.27 
*Apxidoxos B 23.11; y 17. 16 
*Apxuras y Is 
doeAy?s olkia a 15.13 
Tais aonpas perais y 2.11 
aGoGevns wep alias a 12.5 
a@o.AAa ap. a 7. 32 
Gomis duadn “Apeos ¥44 
aoreia y¥ 10.1 

Ta aoreia y 11.6 
dotpayadions @ 11.15 
dotrvyeirovas carabovActa bat a 3.6 
dovAhoyioror a2.18; 825.12 

agvuAAoyiorer a2.73 
3 daovvderos ths Ackews y 19.6 


dovrdera y 6.6; 12.2¢,4 
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Thy dovynbeav rot dixodoyeiw» =. .: 9. 338 
dodakeiag Spos a5-7 
doqbakecrraros 6 Blos a5.4 
mpos agwriay B 14.2 
roy dowroy €evOe poy a 9.29 
drag Ga iapy ap. y 3-2 
dréXeoros y 18.1 
(dreyvos miores) vopos paptupes our 
6nxas Bacavos Spxos ais5.2 
drexva a 2.2 
dréyvev a 5.17 
wepi Tay aréxver wigTewy aI5.1 
areyvorepoy y1-7 
aripacew 82.6 
Gripnros B 2.6 
aripay B 2.6 
aripias a 13.12 
aripuoraros B 24.2 
dromros B 23.7 
dromoy al.12 
arpwros (‘invulnerable’) B 22,12 
arra a2.11 
*Arrixa Pidiria ¥ 10.72 
"Arrixos mapoixos B 21.13 
"Artixol pyropes y 11. 16% 
drvynpara (def.) a 13.16 
Gruxnpa ¥ 15.3 
avdades ¥33 
roy avOabn peyadorpern a 9.29 
avAnrixai madiai @ 11.15 
avavopevoy y¥ 2.3 
avgew 7 xabapeiy a 15. 20 
avfewy xal pecouy B 26.1 
avénoas nal rawewvecas y 19.1 


avénocs y 12.4; 17.2 
avénors émirmdecorarn rois éxdeixrs- 
Kows a 9. 40 
aufnréov @ 15.21 
roy avfyrikav a 9. 38 
auTapxea (wis a5.3 
avTopkéararos a5.4 
avTap x¢oTepoy a7.10, 11 
auTapews yew a 6.2 
avrodidaxros a 7. 33 
avroxaBéaka y 14.12 
avroxaBdatws 7-2 
AuroxAns B 23.12 
avroxpdrep orparnyos B 20.5 
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BeArioros avros avrov ap.a 11.28 
roy els avréy B 2.1 p. 11"; avrot y I. 3 
avrg dyadoy a 7.3; aur@...aurg a 7.35 


avrey pya ra Téexva a 11,26 
dwo ravroparou al.2 


avroupyot a 12.25; 84.10 
avrodves émixrnrov yakenarepoy a 7. 33 


avroxOovus a5.5 
avypnpos y 11.13 
adaiperba: rox cvAdoyio pov B 21.2 
Tiy xapw B7.5 
adavilew huow rivos a 4.6 
ddavifew 75 3abos y 17.8 
adedys 79-5 
aderéos y 8.5 
adderos ap.y 11.2 
ad’ éavrov B 25.4 
To GDOovoy row oraviou petfoy a7. 14° 
dqrAcripoe B 9.15 
ra adpodicora B 12.3 
adpodiardforres B 6.21 
advAaxros a 12.21 
advXakra (025) a 12.5 
apwpiopens émornuns al.! 
yévous abwpiopevou al.J4 
apoptopévey mépe kpivery al.7 
ayaptoreiy B 8.1 
*AxydArevs B 2.6; 3.16; 24.6; 7 4.13 
17.11 
émaweiy Tov "AytA\Aea B 22. 12 
"AxeAXeéa eratvovow a 3.6 
"AxtAA€a “Ounpos mpoéxpwey = 6. 25 
dyop8ov (éXos) y 6.7 
Eyopdos popptyé y III 
avvixopot B 12. 4” 
aWuxa a9g.2 
ra ayuya euyruyxa Aéyery y 11.2 
épyd(er Oat Bavavoroy réxyny a 9. 27 
BapBapixa a 5.9 
Bapeia (porj) y 1.4 
yrs B 17.4 
Bacavos a 2.2 
ai Bavavos paprupiat reves a 15.26 
Bacwdeia a 8.4 
Baowrevs (king of Persia) B 811 
moAewy Bacsrels vopous ap. ¥ 3.3 
Baoraforru y 12. 22a 


INDEX TO 


(rowos) ef dvedexero Bedrioy &drAws— 


oxoreiy B 23.26 
Bédrioros avros avrov ap. a 11.28 
Big a 10.7, 14 
TO py Biacov Hou atl4 
riy Biavros umodnKny B 13.4 
6 Bios 6 per’ dodadelas Fdtcros ~=—s a 5S. 3 
BAaicwors B 23. 15* 
Braodnpos B 23.11 
BonGea @ 21.15 

Bon Gea B 5.17, 18 

dé eXarrovey BonOnudrov y 2.8 

BonOnrexoy a 13.12 
Bojoas thy “EAAada ap. y 10.7£¢ 
Botwrovs 743 
BovAera (of tendency or aspiration) 

B 23.7" 

BovAevoas.. .BovAevoduevrs a 7.13 
BovAeurixovs B 5.14 
BovAnots dyabot dpegcs a 10.8 
BovAjoews onpetoy B 43 
BovAnots...émiBupia B 19. 19" 


rov dixaiov BpaBeuris o Sixaoris @ 15.24, 


Bpadur)s yipws a 5.15 
Bpaxvxodor repiodos y 9. 6 
Bovoowy y 2.13 
Baporoyia,..Bapoddxos y 18.7 
yaAa ANeuxoy ap. ¥ 3-3 
yapor Ssvadépovres B 9.11 
yap (namlich) B95; 11.23 22.3 
TO yeyovds dvaykny exer ¥ 17.5 


TO YeyOves...€TLOTNTOV Kal Tols payrecty 

y 17.10 

yerrveay a 9. 30 
oudey yetrovias xaderwrepoy ap, B 21.15 
Ta yeAola Hdéa 


@ 11.29 
yeAotoy ev apy rarrew vy 14.9 


wept rav yedoiwy...e8n yedolor y 18.7 


yedolws y 16.4 
0 yéAws Trav nddwr @ 11.29 
eis yéXwra mpoayev y 14.7 
Tédov a 12.30 
yevos ¥ 7.6 


yévos idtov dbopicpévoy a 2.1;Cfal.14 
yévn TOv ovoparov Y 5-5 
Tpia yéyn TOY AOywy a 3.3 
yevvacoraros 6 BéAticros 8B 23.8 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


yépa a5.9 
TOY yepovrey B 23.11 
Ta yevoTa @ii.s 
yfoperpia a2.! 
dro yewpyias B 4.9 
ynpas xadapny ap. y 10.2 
yiyveo Oat xa Uwdpyew a 5.17 
ylyvecOa...elvas B 7. 4n' 
yevtoOas...elvas a 4. 2" 
yA@rrat ¥ 2.53 3-2, 3 
al yNorra: dyveres y 10.2 
rAavxwy 6 Tyhtos y1.3 
ymovorns dx’ audoiy a5.5 
yroh cwavroy ap. B 21.13 
yrsun (uépos érOupnparos) B 20.1 
yreun (def.) B 21.2, 15 
yropy 19 dpiory @ 15. 5, 12, 17 
yrepy 17 dpioty xpivew B 25.10 
yvepas ypnotéoy ¥ 17-9 
yropev B 26. 5 
yrepodoyery B 21.1,93 21.16 
yropodoyias méps B 21.1 
yveporumros B 21.9 
Topyias 
Y 1.93 31,43 7-11; 14.25 18.7 
Topyiou éyxedpsoy y 14.12 
Topyiov els rijy xeAcdova Y 3-4 
Ta Tapa ypappa oKe@pyara y 11.6 
ypadéa y 8.6 
ypadixn a 11.23 
ypadixt) Aekes y 12.1,224 
ypapixay y 12.2 
ypapoperar Acyos y1.7 
yeurd...ypuorns a 4.12 
ov pos ra Tvyew ap. y 17.16 
yupvaler Gas y 10.2 
1a Kara yuvaixas pavAa a 5.6 
8gdovxos y 2.10 
ro Saipovoy B 23.8; y 182 
daxrv\coy a 13.14 
Aadoyeves ap. y 8.6 
daveiCer bas 86.73 23.23 
dawavat ris soAews a 4.8 
darraynpara a 4.8 
dedaraynrat a 6, 22 
Aapeios 8 20. 3 
meps 0 rouTey a 4. 3 
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d¢ in apodost a 1.r* 
Sedecypevoy a 2.17 
Sednypevoy y 11.13 
Sednpootevptva B 21.13 
detypa y 14 6 
Secarixd 8B 22.14 
Secarixdy y 17.13 
Secrds ala4 
SecAcrepor paddov B 8.4 
Sety adixeiy Ena @ 12. 31 
Sesvov...€Acecwor B 8,12 
Secvous elerdiy h wpatas a 12,24 


Seivoors B 21.10; y 16.73 19.3 
(rowos) 1d Servedce. KararKevaley 

B 24. 4 

deArov rodvbvpou ap. y 6.4 

Sefcad ai4.5 

TO pt) Secpevon a7.1! 


3: obs Td Secpewrnptoy gxodopyOn a 14.4 


dnAov de B 25.14 
6 Anpddns , B 24.8 
ro Snuryopeiy xadewesrepor Tov dixale- 
vba y 17.10 
Snurryopixy y 12.1 
Snuryopixn Ackes y 12.5 
Anpoxparns 743 
dnpoxparia a 8.4 
Snpoxparia Fées els cAsyapxiay a 4.12 
dnpoxparias rédos a 8.5 
Anpoxpsros 6 Xios y 9-6 
Anpoobévous els roy dipop 74-3 
4 wept AnpooOevous dixn B 23.3 


AnpooOévous wodirelay wdvreay Tay KaKeY 


alriay ap. B 24.8 
&d 87.3; dd rod Acyou B 22.10 
3cc yevous wAovrovrres B9.9 
did pécor y¥ 1078 
&:° elxdrev awodeixyvow B 25.10 
3: 3...rh» alriay al.2 


ds wpos dm:BovAevowra SafdddXovras y 2. 4 


d:aBeAAnpevos a 12.22; B 3.13 
év rq émadoye diafAnréoy y 14-7 
8caBeBaovvras ovder B 13.1% 
8caBond) a 1.4; B 4.30 
Auréov wperoy thy KaBorny = y 14.7 
dcaBodns xarryopeiv y 15.9 
wept dsaBorns y 15.1 
daypagdery B1.9 


236 INDEX TO 
dcabeppos B12.8 sadevew B 23.3 
dcabeors evwopos a12.8 dSsaperdovra B15 
d:abeceeos ali2 @dacxaria aI.12; y 1.6 
duabécoas 82.11 d:8acxadcx} a2.1 
diaipeccs a7.31 &dova yay xai vdap B 23. 18 
(romos) ex dtatpevews B 23.10 d:dcace a 1.10 
Scaiperéoy a 2.22; 3.9  Sceypapaper ras sporaces B1.9 
Scatpovpeva peiveo a7.31 Sereda a 13.9 
Scedety a8.1 SecnacOa B 8.10 
dinpnpevoy B1.7  B8upynors al.9; ¥ 133,53 161 
Siara...dinn a13.19  StnxpiBwora éy rots moXcrexois a 8.7 
o Scatryrys TO émceckés opa a 13.19  Sypyras (525) B 14. 3 
Scatrnrys cai Bopos ravroyv ap. y 11.5 Senpnpévn (A€£is) ¥9-7 
dcaxaprepourtes a15.26 dedeiy a4.7; 8.1 
diaxonrea Oat 79-4  Stpnpéver B17 
3caxpiBovy a8.7 &6upapBov mpoolua y 14.5 
dcadaBeiy cis etd a4.4 3:bupduBors ¥9.1 
ScaXexrixos al.14 &cOuvpayBorroaois ¥ 3-33 12.2 
d:adXexros V1.9 diiévac B 23.6 
ris eilmOvias dscadéxrov y 2.5  dtioyvpifovrat B 12.14 
Scadvecy o B 4.32 dixaos xoAacOjvat a 14.3 
diadvew rd cadhes ¥ 3-3 To Sixavoy cupdpepov a 6. 16 
Stadvos rdAnOF a15.26 é&kaompayetv a 13.3 
diadvorras él pixp@ @12.25  8Kxatoovyn (def.) a9.7 
dvarvbévra ¥4-3 8xalopa @ 3.9; 13.1, 3 
Stavora...A€Les y¥1.7 8txaiws drodaveiy B 23.2 
Ty Stavoig...r@ ordpare a 15. 33 dixaiws ménovbey B 23. 3 
Thy Siavocay xn Tov Aoyoy 213.17 8cxavery y 12.1 
TOY Tepi THY Siavotay B 26.5 Scxavexy (A€Lts) dxpiBeorépa = y :12. § 
aro diavoias Néyew y 16.9 74 Stxavixn nal q épsorixyn deta a 1.15 
dcarrecbevyores B5.18; 84 Scravexdy a 3.3 
Ocarrvyai ap. y 4 dixaorns al.7 
dtaptOpovvra 213-13 Otxaoryns BpaBeutns rob Sixaiov a 15. 24 
ScapOpyoacba dxpiBas a4.4 apos roy dtxaorHy al.4 
Stagetwy raty xepoww ap.y 16.10  B8ixn tacts a 14.2 
dtavifwy ap. y 16. 10 dixns pépn a 3.3 
Stacriéas y 5. 6 Sixny exe B 3. 5 
rov Sicaoryy Siaorpéepery aI.5 8otvat dixny (submit to trial) B 23. 12 
diarpayew B 24.6 8txodoyety a iil 
dcarp.B}) 86.20 6 redavns Atopedov 8B 23.3 
dtarpiBas Y 17.10 6 Atouydns mpoeihero ’O8vaecéa B 23. 20 
dcarpiBey a1i.283 12.5; B2.2 Acopundny 8B 22. 12 
dcarpurréoy ¥ 16.6  Atovvordxov dyavos y 15.8 
8a TUxny B 10.7 Atovdoros | a2.19; 6.27 
diaPbeipew rv omovdny yedors = y 18.7 of amo Atorveloy B 15.3 
d:apGopal xpirdy a12.8 Atovvatos (guilibet) B 24.5 
Scadopay ¥ 135 Atovvacos 6 yaAxovs y 2.11 
ScaduAdrrew a4.1t Scovvroxcdaxes ¥ 2.10 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


Acoreibes B 8.11 
dcopPacovros B 23.22 
Store aI.il 
nai Store a 15.28 
SimAn Acées ¥ 3.3 
Serdois ovopaciy ¥ 31 
Trois Oirdois xypevrat ¥ 3.3 
dimrwow y¥ 3.1 
ra repi Alwva a 12. 29 
Svadpixev a 1.6 
Siopic be a 13.19; 15.13 
Siwors dixns...ris dxricews a 12.8 
Siva xai reiva aIl.5 
wept rou dobevros a2.1 
o rn» doxov hépay y 12.3 


(romos) éx trav 8oxovvrar per yiyverba 
amoteov 8¢ B 23. 22 
Soédlovres opbes B 1.6 
dofa a5.4; 6.13 
80a: xal mporaces B1.1;18.2 
mpos dofay a7. 36; B 4. 23, 27; y 1.5 


80£ocogor B 10. 3 
Apaxorra roy vopobérny B 23. 29 
Spopaia puxis oppp ap. y 3-3 
8popuKxds a5.14 
Suvapis TropioTixy dyabar a9Q9.4 
Suvapts rou Aéyeuw a 6.14 
Suvapey ayenorixny a 5.6 
xara Suvapupy al.14 
Surdpes a 1.1457.553 14. 1"; y 2.13 
Ouvapers a5.4 
wept Suvapews B 17.1 
Ovvaras a9 36; B51 
duvara a 6, 27 
wept Suvarov cal advvarov B 19.1 
8vo (indeclinable) y 14. 11 
dvaedrides B 13.11 
dvacpides B 4.12 
Svc penpovevroy y 16,2 


dvoxepaiverry B 1.4; 24.113 y 2.143 7. 3 


Aadwris 8 23.11 
Sepeai a 13.12 
Awpievs a 2.13 
de poy a 5.9 
€ay...0u B 25. 13” 


dap éx ruv ¢mavrov 


ap. @7. 343 y 10.74 
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éyyiyveor as B 11.7 
éyyeypappevns tis €xOpas B 23.25 
éyylrepor Tow réAous a 7.35 
€yxaduTtropevous B 6.27 
€yxaradcimrew B 4.26; y 16.5 
€yxaraXcrety B5.7¢ 
éyxaraXipmdvovcs al0.4 
eykexAnkbres a 12.29 
eyre yeipryKace y 1.7 
éyxAnpara a 13.7 
€yxpareis a 12.13 
KUva eykopiatay B 24.2 
€yxopialoper mpatarrar @ 9. 33 
TO €yxamtoy raw épyer doriy §=a.'9. 33 
eyx@pioy eroindn a 9. 38 
eyve Op Onpa ap.a 11.25 
€yypoviterw mpos yapor y 10.7 
edacbos GaXarrnes ap. y 3.1 
edeqpart...novepare Y 3-3 
€3vucy €pavoy B 24.11 
€da8ipa0 a 12. 33 
€(npropevos a 12.11 
€Oec a 10,15 
eet (oor B 12.12 
Gpotoy TO bos rH Huces a Il. 3 
de €os a 12.14 
€6:0 bacw @a10.18; 11.4 
€Ocoroy a 10. 18 
«2 (=sdrepov) B 23. 27 
el -yéyovey B 19. 16 
el 8oin dy B 23. 20 
el...o8 Appendix (C) vol. 1 p. 301; 

a 15. 23 

et wep...ovdd B 23.1 
ef wpodvin dy B 23.7 
elOtopevos B 2.16 
TO cidtopevon dowep meuxes a 11.3 
clos 7 13.5 
ro eldos Tis pnTopiKhs a 2.10 
idee Scadeper a 2.21 
edn @ 2.22 
etdn...Toros y 1.1 
roy cower elder a 9. 40 


elxos 


a 2.15; 8 23.22; 24,10; 25.8, 9, 10 


? ? 
eixoroy, 
éx rey cixorey xpivery 


a 2.14; 825.10 
a 15.17 


oux €or ¢fawarjoa ra elxora a 15. 17 
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elf Speci al.2 
elxy Aeyeuw Y 33 
elxay y¥41 
elxoy...perapopa diad<epovoa mpobéces 
y 10.3 


elxoves peradopal Acyou Seopevas y 4. 3 


mounrey elxoves y 10.3 
elxoves y IL11 
elvas H yeverOu a 4.2 
ol eimeiv Syvapevor a 12.2 


os elrety (see also under os) B 5.12 


os ardas elrewy B 5.12 
os xadodou elsrew B 14.3 
etpnra y 19.6 
elpja be a 11.29"; 15. 333 


BI5-13 19.27; 26.5 


(romos) ex rév elpnpévov xa? avrovs 


arpos Tov elovra B 23.7 
cipqvy a 4-7 
eipnvever Oat a4.9 
eipopevn (Aégts) 79-1 

7 elpopevn tis AéLews 79-3 
elpwveia B 2.24; y 18.7 
é£ elpwveias vy 19.5 
per’ elpwveias ¥ 7.11 
elpwves B 5.11 
eipwvevopevots B 2.24 
els olavos aptoros dpvveaOat rept marpns 
ap. B 21.11 

eloayopevey nat éEayouevwv a4.7 
eloaywyipos a 4.11 
eioaéew avroy y 14.7 
éxdvdarKer Oa 8 21.2 
éxxAnovaoTys al.73 3.2 
éxxowas ék Tis oTNANS B 23.25 
éxxpovoet To mabos 717.8 
ékkpovoTiKoy Tou éAéou B 8.12 
éxAapBavery én ro xetpov y 15.10 
exdéyor ¥ 2.5 
éxXeXolrracw B 13-13 
Tpomos Tis éxAayns B 22.13 
éxAvovrat ¥ 9-2 
éxovres (riva mrotovat) a 10.3 
éxovres mparrovotw a 10,18 
€xovavoy TO adiKety a 15. 32 
exmrem Ary pévot B 8.6 
éxalerrety y 11.13 
éxrrvéeovce ¥ 9.2 


INDEX TO 


dxoraces a 5.9 
éxornoa y 8.4 
éxriots @ 12.25 
éxronion y 14.1 
"Exrop B 3. 16 
ra éxros ayaba a 5.4 
dxyeiv thy rode ap.y 10.7 
é\arrovabas a 4.9 
ra éAaxiora peyiora a 14.1 
(romos) éAeyerixos B 23. 23 
éAeynrexol B 4. 12, 16 
éXeyerixa B 22.143 y 17.13 
€\eyxos kal ovAAoyiopos B22. 14 
fAeyxos 79.8 
€Xcewwa B 5.12; 8&1 
€Acewvoy.. .decvov B 8.12 
éXeecvorépous B 8.14 
éXeroevev B 4. 31 
éXenrixol B 12.153 13.18 
€Xeos (def.) B 8.2 
€Xeos aI.4; ¥ 19.3 
€v Tots €Aéots y¥1.7 
‘EXévny Oncevs mpo€éxpivey a 6.25 
éAevbepia a5.7 
éNevbepioe a 9.6 
€XevOeptorns a 9.6, 10 
éAxovra a 5.12 
€AXetppa yopou a 13.12 
@s é\Xetrew olovrat a 6. 28 
eis ry Ehrewyrew eprizrves B 24.7 
(romos) mapa rHy ANEW Tov wore 
kat 1s B 24.9 
éhAnvicery y 5-13 12.1 
Ta éAXur emcredely a II, 22, 26 


édos mpiarbat kal rovs dAas ap. B 23.15 


év eAride emvecket B 3-12 

(aow édrids B 12.8 
éXrioa (vox media) B 8.7 
€dvbn 7 8vaBoAy B 23.24 
€UpeNOS oKOIrrovres B 4.13 


ol €upepernxores €v rois vouipas a 8.4 
éuperpov oynua ras Aé~ews 7 8.1 
’Epredoxdyjs a13.2;3 y 5.4 
€umetpot a 6, 29 
eumepreiAntrrat y 15.4, 5 
éprodifovra a5.2 
éprrodtopos B 2.4 
€ptrouety ¥ 14.7 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


Opy)y éumocery B1.9 
€pmoveiy yeXowov Y 33 
€pthavecrepos B 17.4 
€pparifey a 13.9 
€upora a 2,21 
épppovecrepas réxons a4.4 
éy- and ove-, verbs compounded with, 
B 4. 12 
dy rodAa rrocely y 6.4 


(rowos) oray ts édvayrioy péAAg mparre- 
wba rois rexpaypdvocs dua oxowety 


8 23. 27 
ol dvayrios rois ¢yxAjpaow @12. 5 
ravayria B19. 1"; 79.8 
ravayria <i duvacOa weibeww a I. 12 
ra dvavria dy TH aUre yéres =—s-y 2. 10 
€x Tey évayriay B 23.1 


@ TO évayriovy xaxoy tour’ dyaboy 


a 6.18 

dvavriacis y 17.14 
évayxos a 15.13 
dixos eloly evdecis a 12.15 
evdexer Oa duorépes Zyeuy a 2.12 
TO évdeoperoy widayoy a2.1 


évdexoueva (used absolutely) a 2.14 
aI.1¥3 2.13 


éx trav evdofor B 25.2 
Te evdocipng y 14.1 
ra évddowua y¥ 14.4 
évdouras y 141 
évexwpiale a 7. 32 
evepyesa a 5.7 p. 83; 14. 1%; 
y 10. 6; 11. 2 (guater), 10 

evepyesa dogns B 2.3 
i} evépyaa xivnots y 11. 34 
evepyourra onpaivery y 11.2 
€veotera xacpoy a9. 14 
© émorTapevos B 25.9 
évOcov...1) rroinots ¥7.11 
érOovora{orres y 7.11 
érOoveracat ¥7.11 
erOupnpa a2.9; B20.13; 23.19 
awodet:s pyropixh dvOvpnpa =o a ‘TCT 
évOvunua ovAdoytopos al. 31; 2.8 


¢rOupnpa pyropsxos ovdAcytopos a 2.8 
évOvpnpa ovAdoysopos dori cuveotnnes 
éx rey elpnucrey wporagvewy a 3.7 
érOvynpa ovAdoyiwopos ris = 8 22.2; 
24.1 
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évOupyparos rowos B 26. 2 
ra érOuprpara Neyeras x TeTTapey 

B 25.8 

évOupnuata hépovot 8 26. 3 

évOvpnpara rois Oixamexois a 9. 40 

évOupypara y 17.17 

évOvpnpara ovorpepery y 18.4 

évOvpnuarey 818.5; 26.5; y 1.1 


wept erOvpnparay ovdery A€yovos a I. 3 


wepi evOvpnuarey xaboAov B 22.1 
oroxeia toy dyGupnparay = 8 22. 13 
évOvpnparey ei3n dvo B 22.14 


tev érOupnudrey ra édeyxruca B 23. 30 
rome. Tay hawoutvey drOvyunudrey 

8 24.2 
évyOupnudrey xal rey Svrey xai ror 


awvoperey 8B 25.1 
évOupnuarixos a1.9,1! 
évOupnparcxol a 2.10 
evOupnparices y 17.17 

dvumdpyew 17 Suvapes aI41 
ouK évopKos B 22.12 
évoxAj} B 2.9 
évoyxos a 13-14; B 2.27 
ra 3c onpeiou érOvprjpara B 25.12 
dvd ous 8 6.18 
9 évoracts B 25.4 


3 &voracis ove fori dyOvpnua B 26.4 


évoracww éveyxeay B 26. 3 
évoracww ¢veyxorvra B 25.1 
évoragves Terpayes Pépovras 8 25. 3 
évoracis Péperas B 25.5 
évor7 y 18.4 
dy rq Sdunwe y 17.16 
Tis wpos Tous wodXdovs evrevEews a 1.12 
evrexvos 4008s aI.il 
évrexvoy al.3 
évrexva a 2.2 
évréxvey wicrewy a1.9Q 
TO évundpyxoy a7.2 
évumapxoy vmepe erat a 7.3 
evurviey davracia B 2.2 
€& davrov B 25.3 
€£ over ele ota a 9. 31 
efayyeArixous B 6. 20 
é€adXarrew y 2.2, 5 
efadXarres...7d elebos ¥ 3-3 
éfapapray a 15. 23 
éfawara y 11.6 
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éfaprOpeiv 79-9 

efeideypevat B 22, 16 

cheoy B 22.16 
Gro efews a I.2; note onalIl, 2 
eles 77-6 


eters a6.9; 812.2; 77.6 
nata Tas éfeis mparrecy a 10.9 
e€eSpus ap. ¥ 3-3 
c£erafew al.I 
eLicracda ris dicews B 15. 3 
étiornow y 8.1 
éfiornra y 17.10 
efdarnxe y 2.3 


€£w (for éaros) rov mpayparos 
a 1.9, 10, II 
€£w rou mpayparos TexvoAoyovew a 1.9 


€nt Tots xptrais a1.8 
ér’ avrois 7 a 4.9 
éxayyédAcoba B 6. 11 
éndyyeApa B 24. 11 
emayyeATiK@orepoy B 23. 12 
émayovra a2.8 
emayoyy a 2.8,9 
émaywy) (dpx7) B 20.2 
OUK Oixetoy pyTopiKois B 20.9 
&: énaywyis B 25.8 
(romos) é£ éraywyiis 6 23.11 
émaywyny pytropiKny a 2.8 
eraiew a4. 12 
wept vopobecias emaiew a 4.13 
emawweiv ayuya ag. 2 
eraivovvrt piKpor paxpas 
Weta péya ourropws y 15.10 


TaY Tap éxaoro.s erawoupévwy a 9. 26 


TO emawverov a 6. 24 
€matvos a 3.3 
€xatvos Aoyos Eenhavifwy péyebos apetis 

@ 9. 33 

emraxo\ovbovct a 10.10 
érmavadépovoww a 3.5 
émavadépovres a8&.5 
émravadepey a 15.26 
énavodos y 13.3 
emravopbouv a II. 22 
€ravopbacar ba B 23.1 
érravopbacets B 5.17 
érapnrat a 13.13 
émarage a 13.10 


INDEX TO 


éwe(evxrat 79-7 
dwrel...0 d¢ al.1138 25. 10 
éxeipace B 19.21 
éwescodiouy eraivos y 17.11 
ytyvadoxorrs emeuBadrAy 7 3-3 
éme£eXeyyxos ap. ¥ 13-5 
éme£ed Oey @ 12. 4, 19, 20 
éwefcevac a 12.24, 35 
énepyacac 6a... .onpoviay a139 
émepwrnoa y 18.5 


fmerat } rp Gua 4 rp épetis HF tF 


duvapes a7.5 
emnped(wv B24 
émnpeagpos 8.2.4; 4.30 


€mt-, adjectives compounded with, ex- 
pressing tendency or liability to, 


B 4. 13” 

ém-, verbs compounded with, implying 
reciprocity a 13. 9” 

émt Gipats rijv vopiar a 6.22 
€nl ro yeipov éxAapBavery y 15. 10 
€miBovXevetv a 7.13 
émtBoudevoy ruparvids a 2.19 
e7riBouXos aQ. 28; B21.14 
énvyapias a 14.5 
ol emcyeypappevos a 15.21 
émiypappa ovx GpoAoyovery a 13.9 
To éniypaupa TO dAupmiouKG a 7. 32 
emdedmxev a 15.15 


7H emeBeccrixy A€é~ts ypadixwram  y 12.5 
émrcSeckrikov 


a 3.3 

émBecxrixol Aoyos a 3.9 
emdexatav (roxwyv) ap. y 1076 
emde£rot B 4.13 
emdyAots (emcOerots) ¥ 3-3 
emdunynots ap. y 13.5 
emidofov modepety a 4.9 
émdpapewv a@I5.1 
EmtetKxes @ 13.13, 193 15.6 
emtecxes 6 Chros Bint 
Emetkets 8 1.6 
Tou Emeckous TuXeELY a 12.15 
emvetkelas Tuyeiv a 12.28 
Ti émteixevav rou Aéyovros a2.4 


emetkéot morevouev paddov nai Oarroy 


a. 2.4 
Trois émteckéow ds Sixavorépais a 15.4 


emiCevyvuety ¥5-7 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


emi Cevyvune 75-7 
emiCevyyuvat 7 6.5 
éreCqusos a 14.7; B 23.2! 
émOcoets morecoOat y 2.14 
ra eriGera ¥ 2-9; 3-33 7-11 
n émOupia rou ndeos opetis a 1l.s§ 
én Oupia...BovAnors B 19. 19” 
ercOupnrixod B 12.3; 13.13 
émtxexeipnras y 1.3 
Tou emextnrov a 7. 33 
ém:hauBavorra rev opbadpev y 16.10 
emircyer Oat B 20.9 
émiAeAnorat B 19. 17 
€nitoyos y 13-34; 19.1 
ériXoyos adda ph Aoyos y 19.6 


éridoyos (‘a supplementary addition’) 


B20 9 
dy émipedeia etvat B 17.3 
éwipedous ro éwekeNOeiv a 12.19 
"Emtpevidns o Kpns y 17.10 
érine8ov y 6.1 
énitdov xrnots a 5.7 


» o 
€m troAaos 
émimokns €or idety 


y 10.4,6; I1.10 
a1§.22; 816.1 


€mcroAns etvas B 23. 30 
emintécOat peveaivesy ap. y 11.3 
émiotrioapevous y 10.76 
€mioxevatey a 4.6 
€wioxoreiy Y33 

émioxorey Ty pices a1.7 
Emornun apwpiopern al.! 

KaTa THY emornpny al.14 

émornpas B 19.8 

émornrov B 24.10; y 17.10 
émirvoreAXopevoy ¥ 2-3 
év tp emragig y¥ 1072 
ewtretvouerat a 4. 12" 
Emcretytopa vopey ap. y 3-4 
édAury émrerew a II, 22 
€mirndeiovs TUomovs a 4.10 
érirndeupa B 23.18 

émirndevovres rauTra B 4-21 
émernpovowy dicny a 12.5 

emcrnpeiy Sinn a 12,25 
TO éweTipay Tos weAas HOU a 11,27 

Cririnoews a 1.12 
emirpemery ros beats a 15. 31 
éwiTpirey Toxey ap. y 10. 7e 


AR. III. 
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éxirpowos y 8.1 
év émiareig y 11.5 
éripaveis a5.5 
érithbovoy 17.05 
emtyadxevery y 19.1 
’Eriyappos a7-31; y910 
émtyatpéexaxos B9.5 
émtxaipovat B 2.20 
€woixodopety a 7.31 
(romos) mapa rd éwopevoy B 24.7 
éwomotot Y 33 
éros xal rd orotxeia TavTO B 24.3 
éroupwcts ap. y 13.5 
€xtar’ oioTos ap. y 11.3 
épyov a 2.12 

auréyv épya ra réxva att. 26 

épyov Onrinoy a 9. 26 

wpo_épyou (525) a1.10o 

Ta épya onpeia ris ELews a 9.33 
ért "Epyopitou B 3.13 
épeimiov, paxos oixias y 11.13 
épts y 19.2 
ewi rey éptorixey,ev Trois epiorixois, 824.10 

€ptoriny 8 24.11 

éptorixot y 14.1 

«prorixal wasdcai @ Ils 
xowwos ‘Epuns B 24.2 
épvOpoddcrudos nos y 2.13 
épvOpoy y I1.15 
wept epwrncens y 18.1 
épes Appendix (A) vol. 1 p. 293 

€pwros apyn a Iii 
écOnras rév neworboroy B 8.16 
wept Tov €7opLevou B 19. 23 
é€orovodacpeva madiai @ 1.35 


€ore (popular def.) a 5.3"; 6.2; 7.2; 


10.3; B32; 4.15 5.1; 6.2; 7.25 
8. 2 


ératpeia B 4.28 
érepopOadpos a7.413; y 10724 
érAnoay ap.y7-¥3 
ev rot y 2.6 
Evayopas B 23.12 
evadafovevra B 15.2 
evavayveoros y 5.6 
evavanrvevoros (A€£is) 79:5 
evu8aoraxra a 12. 34 
EvBovaAos ai5.15 


16 


INDEX TO 
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evyeres...yerpnioy B 15.3 
evycreca a5.5 
evyeveias FOos B 15.2 
evynpia a 5.15 
evynpes a5.15 
evdatpovia evrpagia per’ dperns —s a S. 3 
evdaipovia a5-1; 6.8 
evdaiponopos a@ 9. 34 
evdcaBoXdos a 12,22 
evdoximer ra eAeyxrixa roy évOupnudrev 
B 23.30 
evdoxtpovyra y 10.1 
evdoxipovvTs vop@ a 15.9 
evdoxipoe B 4.11 
evdotia a 5.8 
evéXeyxra y 17.15 
eveArrids B1.4 
eveAmides B 12.8, 9 
eveLamarnrot B 12.8 
evemaxo\ovdnroy a 2.13 
evepyecia a 5.9 
evepyerpara ag. 19 
evepyerypara a 9. 20 
evepyerixy duvauts a9. 4 
evepyerexis d0éns a 5.9 
evOes.. .naxonOes B 12.7” 
ev On y¥ 1.9; 12.2 
€v evnpépia B 3.12 
evdewpnra a 15.25 
evOnvia xrnuarov a5.3 
Evévdnpov Aoyos B 24. 3 
eVOupovupevois év arvyiass B 2.20 
Evduvos B 19. 14 
evduvas d:d0acw y 10.72 
evOuvas Sovvas (475) y 10.76 
evOvva BAGBN ris Sexala y 10.72” 
evOuvopevos ris éopias y 18.6 
evdus alOIo3; ITS 
kat evOveplay B 2.9 
evxaipos ypfiobat 77.8 
evxardaAAakros B 4.17 
Ta evxatépyacra a 6.29 
evxivnrot mpos opyny B 2.11, 12 
€VKoAot B 4.12 
Evxrnpov a 14.3 
evraBeis a 12.19 


Tov evAaBi Yruyxpov Kat éwiBovdoy a 9. 28 


evAaBeiras 


a 12.6 


evAaBoupevoy 

evrAcytoror 

evpabys (dis) 
evpaby 
evpabea 

evperaBorot 

evperaBAnra 

€ VpvyOvEUTO Lf 


¢UjvynpLovevTorepa 


af 
euroid 


Y¥3-7 

B 8.4 

Y 9-3 

y 19.4 

a 6.15 

B 12.4 

a 12. 34 

7 9-33 13-3 
@ 9.25 

B 1.5 


5 # hed o 
Taig evPOLOUmEvats (rap woN€wr) aI.4 
Evgevm yewperpeiv ovk émiorapeva y 4. 3 


Tept evoykav avtokasdakws 
Urapa kohovOnrov 


ev7rapoppnrot 
eUmiorot 


a > 4 € o 
TO EvroinTiKoy nov 
eUmowntixos Taév GAdov 
evroinrexos els ypnpara 


€UTopncopmey 
evmpayiat 


¥7.2 
a 2.13 
B 2.10 
B 12.7 
a 1.22 


8B 2.25; 4.8 


B 4.8 
B 26.5 
aQ. 19 


eUpnrat kat xaracxevacbn (perf. 


and aor. combined) 


Evpiridns 


a 9. 38" 


y 2-53 14.6 


Evpuridns wpos ‘Yyaivovra ¥ 15.8 


Evpuridou dxoxpiots B 6.20 

Evpuridov ‘ExdBn B 23.29 

Tnrepos Evpirid8ou y 2.10 
evpvOpos des y 8.7 
evpuyeday aldnp ap. a 13.2 
€v TG mpodcy@ Trav evoeBav y 12.3 
evoroyos Y ILS 
evovAdoysororepa aI.12 
evovveros Aoyos Y 3-3 
peyebos evovvorroy ¥ 9.3 

evovvorroy y 125 
evoxnpwv Bapvrns 8B 17.4 
eurexvia a5.4,5 
evreXels B 15.3 
evreAf dvduara kal mpdypara ¥ 7-2 
evrpareXla meradeupévy UBpis B12. 16 
eUrpdmeXos 8 12.16; 13.15 
€uTuynpara a 5.17 
evruxia a5.4,17; B17.5 
evdpacrtos y 5.6 
evdveis a 6. 29 

evdua yéevn B 15.3 

evpvovs y Io! 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


evdvia a 6. 15 
evyerOat...rreyevew y 2.10 
oopny [evwdias | ait.5 
epapporrey a 15.10 
épeEnsa 7.1; B15.10; y 16. 1,2; 17.6 
epects B 4. 31 n* 
edtepevous B 10.6 
mavra épiera ra (aa ris nooms =. a: 6.7 
épodia rov woA€pou ap. y 10.7¢ 
€dopia y 18.6 
ep’ vp a4.3 
€xerOas rais divas a It.1o 

€xouevoy €oriy eiweiv y 1.2 

€xopevos y 8.4 
€,9pa...dpyn B 4.3! 

€x9pas (roinrixa) B 4.30 

éxOpous ripepeicbas a 9. 24 

Tous Tots avrois €yOpous B 4.7 

© of éyOpot éravovow a 6.24 


Gvaipeiy trey €xOpev ra réxva 8 21.11 


€xivos B 20.6 
¢nros (def.) Birt 
(nr0os y 19.2 
(nroupe voes a5.5 
(nrovc ba B 4.24 
(nd wrot Bit.s 
(n\@ra Bi.4 
(nr\wrai, Gavpacrai, B 6.24 
(nA wrixol Bir. 1, 3 
(nusouy puxpois ai2.4 
(qv ad’ érépwy B 4.9 
pos GAXoy a 9. 28 
mpos To cuppepov B 13.9 
pos TO Kadovy B 14.2 
TH eAmios B 12.8 
T@ Oe B 12.12 
Ty pYHBD B 13.12 
xara Aoytopoy B 13.14 
mpos ovs (ooe a 12.28 
Znveove /ai2.10 


(vyopayoy ro xwopice ap. y II. 13, 15 


alternative, prefixed to interrogative 


sentences, B 6. 27 

4On a 1.7 (d%s)"; 6.22, 24; 
B 2.12; 6.12 (d¢s) 

43n dcadcpe a IOI! 
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n8ovy (def.) airs 
THY nodovny ayabov etvat a 6.7 
nov pepynobat rove ap.a 11.8 
To nou y 2.8 
nduv idety a 5.1! 
4d€a dyaba eivat a 6.7 
nodea a 11.8 
TOY nddav a II.22 
Toy ndeap (rs) a Il. 4” 
yoecOae a 11.6 
7 Ovo a 7.23 
(re) rev ndictwy a 11.16 
novopart...cdeopare ¥ 33 
4Oos (ri trocet) y 16.8 
400s €xovres AGyor B 21.16 


Oe. rou A€yorros (note on F6os and 
wabos) a 2. 3 
76n, three kinds of, notes on, a 8.6; y 7.6 


7Oous a2.4 
nOcxn éx THv onpeioy deifcs 7 7-6 
70x) wiores a 2.3 
Onn refs ¥7-1 


7Ocxot Acyos (Bea rive yiyvorras) 
818.13 21.16 
ROixa (ra éwopeva éxaorey He) y 16.9 


7Oixas y 17.12 
rov 7Aiboy xpnorov a 9. 28 
mack wAcka Tépmrec ap.a 11.25 

mAcKES B 6. 12 

nAsxiat B2.113 12.2 
nBépg mpery B 12.8 

Ty) TeAcvTaig Hpépg B 13.8 
mpsoAsos y 8.4 


KaTa TO Hutou OUK evdaipovevovow a 5.6 
npsraBeXia al41 
qv (was defined to be) a 6. 23; 7. 7, 8, 28; 

B7.5; 13-15; y 2.6 


nvexews ap. a 13.2 
nvepoets Aocbos ap. ¥ 6.7 
‘HpaxAeias ornras B 10.5 

‘Hpaxdecder § 22.6 
ra ‘HpacXeirow y 5.6 
npepnots dpyns B 3.2 
“Hpodoros (I! 30) y 16.5 

‘Hpodorov Goupiov y 9. 2” 
© Hppos (pvOuos) wepvos y 8.4 
nppwornxey a 12.6 
yrrw Avyoy Kpeirres woeiy B 24.35 


16—2 
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BéArcoros avros avrov ap. a 11. 28 
réy els avroy B 2.1 p. 11"; avroi y 1.3 
aur@ dyaboy a 7.3; avr@...auT@ a 7.35 
avrey épya Ta Téxva a 11,26 
dwo ravrouarou al.2 
avroupyot a 12.25; B 4.10 
avrodues emiarnrov yaderorepoy a 7. 33 


avrdxOovas a5.5 
auxpnpos y 11.13 
adaiper Oa rov ovAdoyto poy B 21.2 
Thy yap B7.5 
ddavifew muow rivos a 4.6 
ddavifey rd wabos y 17.8 
adedis ¥9.5 
aderéot y 8.5 
dderos ap.y 11.2 
ad’ éavrod B 25.4 
To GOovoy rot omaviou pet(oy a7. 14° 
ddidcrepos B 9.15 
ra adpodiowa B 12. 3 
adpodtoraforres B 6.21 
agdvAaxrot a 12.21 
advAakra (dé) a 12.5 
addupiopens émorpyns al! 
yévous ddwptopevou al.J4 
dpwptopéever mépe xpiverv al.7 
dyapiorety B 8.1 
"AxrAcvs B 2.6; 3.16; 24.6; y 4.13 
17.11 
émaweiv roy AxiAdea B 22.12 
"Axddrea ératvovoty a 3.6 
"AxAAéa “Ounpos mpodxpivey =.’ 6 25 
dyop8ov (uéXos) y 6.7 
dxopdos poppty§ y UII 
avixopat B 12. 4” 
ayuxa ag.2 
Ta dyuyxa eupuxa Adyery y 11.2 
épyaler Oat Bavavooy réxyny a 9. 27 
BapBapixa a 5.9 
Bapeia (porj) y 1.4 
Bapurns B 17.4 
Bacavos a 2,2 
ai Bacayvos paprupias reves a 15.26 
Baoweia ; a 8.4 
Baowrevs (king of Persia) B 8.11 
moAewy BactAeis vopous ap. ¥ 3-3 
Baorafovrat y 12. 2a 


INDEX TO 


(rémros) ef dvedéyero BeArioy GCAAw@s— 


oKorety B 23.26 
BéArioros avros avrov ap. a 11.28 
Big a 10.7, 14 
Td py Biaow nov a ll.4 
civ Biavros vmoOnKkny B 13.4 
6 Bios 6 per aodadelas fdioros =a: 5. 3 
Braicaors B 23. 15* 
BAdodnpos B 23.11 
BonBera a 21.15 

Bor Gerat B 5.17, 18 

€& éXarrdvev BonOnpdrev y 2.8 

BonOnrixov a 13.12 
Bojoat thy “ENAada ap. y 10.78 
Botwrovs 743 
BovXera (of tendency or aspiration) 

8 23.7" 

Bovdevoas...BovAevodpevrs a7.13 
BovAeurixovs B 5.14 
BovAnors dyabod dpegts a 10.8 
BovAnoews onpetoy B43 
BovAnors...émiBupia B 19. 19" 


tov dtxaiov BpaBeurys o Stxagrys a 15.24. 


Bpaduris yipes a 5.15 
Bpaxvxwrot trepiodor 7 9-6 
Bovooy y 2.13 
Baporoxia,..Bapodoxos y 18.7 
ya\a Nevo ap. y 3-3 
yapos dtadépovres B 9.1! 
yap (namlich) B95; 11.23 22.3 
TO yeyovos dvayKny exe ¥ 17.5 


TO YEYOVOS,. .€MLOTNTOV Kal TOLs PayTET LY 

y 17.10 

yetrvay a Q. 30 
ovdey yetrovias yaXerarepov ap. B 21.15 
Ta yeXota Woea a 11.29 
yeAotoy ey apyn rarrew 714.9 
Tept ray yeNoiwy...et8n yeAoiwov y 18.7 


yedoias y 16.4 
0 yéAws Trav noéov a 11.29 
eis yeXwra mpoayew y 14.7 
TéXov @ 12.30 
yevos 77.6 


yevos tdtov dpwpiopévoy a 2.1;cf.at.14 
yévn TOY dvopdrav 


7 5-5 
Tpia yen TaY Adyor a@ 3.3 
yevvatoraros 6 BéAricros B 23.8 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


yépa a5.9 
Tey yeporTrey B 23.11 
Ta yevora alI.§ 
yewperpia a2.I 
awo yeepyias B 4.9 
ynpas xadauny ap. y 10.2 
yiyrer Gas nai uwdpyew a 5.17 
ylyverOa...elvas B 7. 4n! 
yever Gas, .elvac a 4. 2" 
yAorras ¥ 2.55 3-2, 3 
ai yAerra: ayveres y 10. 2 
TAavxer 6 Theos y1.3 
yovorns ax’ dudoip as.5 
yrett cavropy ap. B 21.13 
yrdpn (uépos érOvpnparos) B 20.1 
yreun (def.) B 21.2, 15 
yroun tH dpiory a 15. 5, 12, 17 
yropuy Ty dpioty Kpivew B 25.10 
yrepas ypnoreoy ¥ 17.9 
yrepoy B 26.5 
yveopodoyeiy B 21.1,9;3 21.16 
yropodoyias wépe B 21.1 
yvoporumos B 21.9 
Topyias 
¥1.9; 31,45 7-15 14.25 18.7 
Topyiou éyxepsoy y 14.12 
Topyiou eis Thy yeAdova Y34 
Td Tapa ypaypa oxeppara y 11.6 
ypagéa y 8.6 
ypadxn @ 11.23 
ypagixt resis y 12.1,224 
ypapixcey y 12.2 
ypapopevas Aoyos Y1.7 
ypund...ypurorns a 4.12 
ov po Ta Tuyew ap. ¥ 17.16 
yuprater Oa y 10.2 
TQ KaTG yuvaixas Pavia a 5.6 
Sgdovyxos y 2.10 
To Satpomoy B 23.8; y 18.2 
daxrvAsoy a 1314 
Aadoyeves ap. y 8.6 
Savei(er Gas B 6.73 23.23 
Sanwavat ris woAews a 4.8 
dararyjpara a 4.8 
Sedanaynrat a 6, 22 
Aapeios 8 20. 3 
rept 8€ rovTey a 4.3 
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be i apodost ai.3i* 
dederypdvoy a 2.17 
dednypévoy y 11.13 
dednuooteupeva B 21.13 
detypa y¥14 6 
Secxrixad B 22.14 

Secxrixey y 17.13 
deirdds alo4 
SecAcrepos paddov B 8.4 
dciv ddixciv Ema a 12. 31 
Sesvov...dAceuwor B 8.12 
decvovs elrdiy h wpagtas a 12.24 
Seivwors B 21.103 y 16.73 19.3 

(rowos) 76 Sewedores KaracKkevalery 

B 24.4 
déArov roAvbupou ap. 7 6.4 
de~cal a 14.5 
TO pr) Seopevoy a7.1t 
80 obs 1d Beaperypioy gxodopuy6n a 14. 4 
dnAopw de B 25.14 
0 Anpddns ° B 24.8 
To Snpryopety yadewsrepoy Tov sindfe- 

cba y 17.10 
Dnusryopuech y 12.1 

dnprryopexy Aes y 12.5 
Anpoxparns y¥ 4-3 
dnpoxparia a 8.4 


Snpoxparia HEee ele oAcyapxiay a 4.12 


dnpoxparias rédos a 8.5 
Anpoxpsros 6 Xtos 79.6 
Anpoabevous eis tov Onpov ¥ 4.3 
} wept Anpoobevous Cixn B 23. 3 


Anpoobevous wodirelay wdvTor THY KaKeY 


alriay ap. B 24.8 
&d B7.3; dd rod Aoyou B 22. 10 
8:a yevous xovrovrres B9.9 
dia péowy y1074 
80 elxdrey arodelxrvow B 25. 10 
80 4, .rhy alriay al.2 


ds pis émiBovdctorra SeaBdddowras y 2. 4 


diaSeBAnpevos a 12.22; B 3.13 
dv rp érikoye d:afAnrdoy y 14.7 
dcaBeSaotvras ovdey B 13.1 
d:aBory a1.4; B 4.30 
Aurdoy wperoy ry QsaBordny y 14.7 
dcaBoAjs xarryopew y 15.9 
wept ScaBoAns y 15.1 
dcaypader B1.9 


236 INDEX TO 
dcabeppos B12.8 &adhevei» B 23.3 
Scabeots eVropos a12.8  ayevdorras B 1.5 
d:adioces alt.2 &dacxadria al.12; ¥ 1.6 
duabecas 82.11 dcdaoxaAcnh a2.1 
dtaipects a7- 31 8:dorar yi xat Udap 8 23. 18 
(roros) éx Statpéecews B 23.10 d:dcace a 1.10 
diatperéov a 2.22; 3.9  Sueypapapev ras mporaces B 1.9 
Stacpovpeva peifa a7.3% Scecdexas a 13.9 
cede a8.1 steonacbat B 8.10 
Sinpnuevey 81.7 dsuynors a1.9; ¥ 13.3,55 161 
Siara...dien a13.19  OtnxpiBoras év rots moAcreKois a 8.7 
6 Scairytijs TO emeckés Opa a13.19  Sgpnrat (d25) B 14.3 
dcarrnryns xat Bwopos ravrov ap. y 11.5 dinpnpémm (Aékes) ¥97 
Scaxaprepovrres a15.26 dtereiy a4.7; 81 
Scaxonrec Oat 79-4 Stypnpéevor B17 
dcaxpiBouy a8.7 &OvpayBov mpooipta y¥14.5 
d:adaBeiy cfs etdn a4.4 d:OupapBors y 9.1 
ScaXexrixds al.I4 d:bupapBorrocois  ¥ 3-33 12.2 
dcaXexros y¥1.9 siiévac B 23.6 
ris elwOvias dcadéxrov y¥ 2.5  Stioyvpifovrat B 12.14 
Scadrvecy - B 4.32  Bixatos roracOjvac a 14.3 
dtadvew rd cades Y 3-3 70 Sixacoy cuppépoy a 6. 16 
Stadrvor rarnO7 a15.26 dixaorpayeiv a 13.3 
diadvovrac emi pixp@ @12.25  &Kxatorvyn (def.) a9.7 
dcarvbévra ¥4-3 8Sxalopa a 3.9; 13-1,3 
Sidvora.. .A€kcs Y1.7  &txaiws drobaveiv B 23.2 
ry Stavoig...rp ordpars a 15. 33 dixaiws mérovOey B 23. 3 
Thy Stavocay py Tov Aoyoy 213.17  Sixanexy y 12.1 
Tay wept Thy Siavocay B 26.5 Scxavexn (Aékts) dxpiBeorépa y 12.5 
aro Ssavoias Neyer y 16.9 7 Stxavexn Kat y éptorexy deta a 11.15 
duamrebevyores R5.18; 8.4 Ocxavixov a 3.3 
Scarrvyal ap.y 64 8xaor}s ai.7 
dcaprOpovvra 213-13 &txaorns BpaBeurns rot Sixaiov a 15. 24 
dcapcOpyoacba dxpiBas a4.4 mpos tov Stxaoryy al.4 
dtaceiwy raty Xepow ap. y 16. 10 dixn tacts ai4.2 
Scacifov ap. y 16. 10 dixns pépn a 3.3 
Stacrifat ¥ 5- 6 dixny exe 8 3-5 
rov dtxaorhny Staorpeperv ai.5 Sotvar Sixny (submit to trial) B 23. 12 
Scarpayew B 24.6  &ixodoyeiy aI.Il 
Scar piBr 86.20 6 reAdvns Atopédwy B 23.3 
dcarpiBas ¥ 17.10 06 Atoprdns mpoeidero ’O8vccea B 23. 20 
dcarpiBew a1t.283; 12.5; B2.2 Atoundny 8B 22. 12 
dcarpirréoy ¥ 16.6 Atovvowdxou dyavos y 15.8 
dia rvxnv B10.7 Atowaros a2.19; 6.27 
dcapbcipey thy emavdny yor y 18.7 of amd Atorvoloy B 15.3 
diapOopai xpirav a12.8  <Atovdaws (guclibet) B 24.5 
dcadbopay Y 135  Atovvacos 6 xadAxous y 2.11 
ScapvAarrew a4.11 Scovvcoxcdaxes y 2. 10 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


Acomeibes B 8.11 
ScopBacorros B 23.22 
dcore a l.Il 
nai diore a 15.28 
Simdn Aches ¥33 
derAois ovopacew y 31 
rots Serdois ypevras . Y 3-3 
SirrAwoww ¥ 3-1 
Ta wept Alora a 12. 29 
dtadpixey a 1.6 
Scwpicbes a 13.193 15.13 
Siwors dicns...ris dxrivews a 12.8 
Siva xai meiva all.§ 
wept Tou Sobevros a2.I 
o tiv oxar dépaw y 12. 3 


(romos) éx rév Soxovvrwy py yiyverOas 
amorav d¢ B 23.22 
Sofalovres opbas B 1.6 
bofa a5.4; 6.13 
Sofa nal poracets B 1.13182 
mpos dofay a7. 36; B 4. 23, 27; 1-5 


80focodpor B 10. 3 
Apaxoyra rov vopobérny B 23.29 
Bpopaia Wuxis oppg ap. y 3-3 
Spomikos a 5.14 
buvapis ropiorixy dyabay a9.4 
Suvapis rov A€yew a6. 14 
Suvapey ayonorixyy a 5.6 
xara Surapuy al.14 
Surduet al. 1457.53 14. 1"3 y 2.13 
Suvapers a5.4 
wept Suvdpews 817.1 
Suvarat a9 36; BS! 
duvara a 6,27 
wept Suvarov xai dduvarov B 19.1 
évo (indeclinable) y 14.11 
dvoeA Tides B 13.11 
Succ pides B 4.12 
duc pynpovevroy y 16.2 


dvoxepaivew B 1.4; 24.155 y 2.143 7.3 


Awdearis 8 23.11 
Sepeai a 13.12 
A@pievs a 2.13 
de poy a5.9 
€ay...ov B 25. 13” 


dap ¢x tov ¢mavrov 
ap. a7. 343 y 10.74 


éyyiyver Oat Bit.7 
éyyeypappens rijs 2x Opas B 23.25 
€yyUTepor Tow TéAovs a 7.35 
€yxadurropevous B 6.27 
eyxaraAelrecw B 4.26; 7 16.5 
éyxaraXtweipy B5.7¢ 
€yxaradtumdvovcs a 10.4 
€yxexAnkores a 12.29 
eyke yetprjKact y 1.7 
€yxAjpara a 13.7 
éyxpareis a 12. 13 
KUva eykopiater B 24.2 
€ykapiafouer mpatarras a 9. 33 
TO €yxaiuiov ray Epyav €oriy §=a.:&9. 33 
€ykapior eroundy a 9. 38 
éyva Op Onpa ap.a 11.25 
€yypovifew mpos yapor y 10.7 
édathos Oadarrne ap. y 3.1 
edecpari...ndvcpare Y 3-3 
€3ucy épaiyvoy B 24.11 
édco8ipa a 12. 33 
€(npropévoe ai211 
ee a 10.15. 
er (acs 8 12,12 
Gporoy Td bos rH uces a II.3 
ds’ €Bos a 12.14 
bic bao ato.18; 11.4 
éOcoroy a 10.18 
«i (=wdrepor) B 23.27 
el yéyovey B 19. 16 
e? 8oin dy B 23.20 
ei...o3 Appendix (C) vol. 1 p. 301; 
a 15. 23 
el mep...ovde B 23.1 
ef mpodvin dy B 23.7 
el@topevos B 2.16 
70 cidtopevoy dowep wepuxos a 11.3 
el8os y 13.5 
ro eldos Tis pyropiKis @ 2.10 
cides Stadeper a2.2. 
etn a 2.22 
€t8n...ToTros yI.1 
rev rower cider a 9. 40 
eixos 
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a2.15; 8 23.22; 24.10; 25.8, 9, Io 


eixoray. 
¢x Tay eixorwy xpivery 


a2.14; B25. 10 


a 15.17 


oun €or ¢fawarjoa ra elxora a 15. 17 
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«lf Spéow al.2 
elxy AEyeey Y 33 
elxey y 4.1 
elxdy...perahopa diahépovea mpobecet 
y 10.3 


elxoves peradopal Adyou Secpevar y 4. 3 


qrownTey eikoves y 10.3 
elxoves y 11.11 
elvar } yever Oa a 4.2 
ol elzrety Suvapevoe a 12.2 


os elreiy (see also under as) B 5.12 


Os alas elrety B 5.12 
ws xaboXov elwety B 14.3 
etpnxa y 19.6 
elpjabe a II,29"3 15. 333 


B15-13 19.273 26.5 


(roos) éx radv elpnpévoy cal’ avrovs 


arpos roy elrovra B 23.7 
elpnyn a4.7 
elpnvever Oat a4.9 
eipopeévn (Aékis) ¥9.1 

7 elpopévn ris Adfews ¥ 9: 3 
elpwveia B 2.24; y 18.7 
€& elpwveias ¥ 19.5 
per’ elpwveias y 7-11 
elpwves B 5.11 
elpwvevopevots B 2.24 
els olwvos Gpirros dpuverOat wept marpns 
ap. B 21.11 

eloayopévey kat é€ayopevev a4.7 
eloay@ytjos a 4.11 
eloafew avroy y 14.7 
éxd:dacKxer Gas 8 21.2 
éxxAnotaoTis al.73 3.2 
éxxowas €x rijs ornAns B 23.25 
éxxpovores To Trabos y 17.8 
ExKpOVOTLKOY TOU EA€oU B 8.12 
éxAap Raver ént To xetpov y 15.10 
éxXeyov y 2.5 
éxAeAolracww B 13.13 
Tpomos ris éxNoyns B 22.13 
éxAvovrat ¥9.2 
éxovres (riva motovar) a 10.3 
éxovres mparrovoty a 10.18 
éxovovoy ro abiKety a 15. 32 
extrem Ary pevot B 8.6 
éxalerresy y 11.13 
éxmrvéovet y 9.2 


INDEX TO 


dxoraces a §.9 
éxoThoat y 8.4 
éxriots a 12,25 
éxronioy y 14.1 
"Exrop B 3. 16 
ra éxros ayaba a 5.4 
dxyeiv rihy rod ap.y 10.7 
é\arrovabas a 4.9 
Ta é\axtora peyiora a 14.1 
(romos) é\eyerixos B 23.23 

€Xeyxrixol B 4. 12, 16 

fNeyerina B 22.14; y 17.13 
@\eyxos xal ovdAAoyiopos B 22.14 
€heyxos 79.8 
éAecwa 8B 5.12; 8.1 

€Xceuvov.. decor B 8.12 

éXeetvorepous B 8.14 
€Aejoecey B 4. 31 
éXenrixol B 12.153 13.18 
€Xeos (def.) B 8.2 

€Xeos a1.43 y 19.3 

éy Tos éA€ots y¥1.7 
‘EXévny Onceds mpoéxpivey a 6.25 
éXevbepia a 5.7 

ede vbepiat a 9.6 
€XevOeptorns a 9.6, 10 
€\xovra a 5.12 
€AXNEtpa Yopou a 13.12 
ws €\Xetrew olovrat a 6, 28 
eis Thy Erewyry eurirver B 24.7 


(roros) mapa riy eAdeyuw rov more 


kal 1os B 24.9 
éhAnvicery y 5-13 12.1 
ra éAXeri émiredety a II. 22, 26 


€dos mpiacbat cal rovs ddas af, B 23.15 


év édmids emcecxet B 3-12 

(ao érrids B 12.8 
€Arioas (vox media) B 8.7 
€AvOn 7} ScaBoAy B 23.24 
Euped@s oKorropres B 4.13 
ol éupepevnxores ev rots vouipos a 8.4 
Euperpov cxijpa rns AéLews y 8.1 
’"EpredoxAns a13.25 9 5.4 
€ptretpot a 6, 29 
€pmepretAnmra y 15.4, 5 
éprodifovra a5.2 
éprrotiapos B2.4 
é€prrocety y 14.7 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


Cpy)y éumosety B1.9 
€pmocety yeXotoy Y 33 
éppaveorrepos B 17.4 
éppavi few a 13.9 
€udpova a 2.21 
€uhpovecrépas réxyns a 4.4 
€» and ove, verbs compounded with, 
B 4. 12 
dy roAAa mrovety y 6.4 


(rowos) oray re évayrioy pedAg mparre- 
6a Trois wempaypévots dua oxorety 


B 23. 27 
ol évayrios rots €yxAnpaociy = @ 12. § 
ravavyria B19. 1%; 79.8 
ravavria dei Suvacba weiBery =a ‘1. 12 
ra évavria dv Te aUTe yéven = y 2. 10 
€k Tey evarrioy B 23.1 

@ Td évavrioy xaxoy TovT’ dyaboy 
a 6.18 
évavriwats ¥ 17.14 
évayxos a 15.13 
dixas eloly evdecis a 12.15 
évdeyer Oar apchorépes Ze a 2.12 
TO évdexopuevor widavyoy a2.1 


évSeyoueva (used absolutely) a 2. 14 
évdo£a Qi.Il3 2.13 


éx rey evdotay B 25.2 
Te evdocipe y 14.1 
ra éyioowma y¥ 14.4 
évdouvas y 141 
evexwpiate a 7. 32 
evépyeta a 5.7 p. 83; 14. 1"3 
y 10.6; 11.2 (guater), 10 

évepyaa dotns B 2.3 
n evepryera Kivnois y 11. 34 
évepyourra onpaivew y 11.2 
€«PeqTwra caipor ag. 14 
6 émordpevos B 25.9 
evoeov,..1) woinats 7.11 
(vOovowovres y¥7.11 
éevOovovaoat y7-11 
évOupnpa a2.9; B20.13; 23.19 
amodsekis pyropucy évOvpnua = a‘ ICT 
evOvynpa cvi\\oyurpoe a .31; 2.8 


évOvpnpa pyropicos cvAAoyirpos a 2.8 
dvOvpnua rvlAoyiurpos dori curerronas 
a 3.7 

B 22.2; 
24.1 


€x Téy elpnpevwry wpoTrarewy 
érOvpnpa ovAdAoyiopos Tis 
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évOupnparos Toros B 26. 2 
ra évOupypata Aéyeras éx Terrapery 
B 25.8 
évOunnpara pépovers B 26. 3 
évOupnpara rois dexamxois a9. 40 
évOupyjpara ¥ 17.17 
évOvpyjpara cvorpéepery y 18.4 
évOupnudreayw 8 18.5; 26.53; y 1.1 
wept évOvpnparoy ovdery Neyovos a I. 3 
wepi évOupnparey xadoXou B 22.1 
oroyeia Téy dyOupnuarey «=«_ B_- 22. 113 
évOvpnparey el3n dv0 B 22.14 


roy dvOupnyarey ra eAeyxrina B 23. 30 
Toro. THY Pawouerey évOupnuaroy 


B 24.2 

évyOuynuaroy Kal rey dyrey xai rev 
pavopevey B 25.1 
evOupnparixos @1.9,I1! 
évOupnparikol a 2,10 
evOuunparikas ¥ 17.17 
dvurdpyew 7 Suvape aI4I 
OUK €vopKos B 22.12 
évoxA7 B 2.9 
évoyxos a 13.14; 8B 2.27 
ra dca onpeiou evOuprpara B 25.12 
évoxous B 6.18 
1] &voracts B 25.4 


3 évoracts ove cory évOvpnua B 26.4 


dvoracw éveyxeav B 26. 3 
évoracw éveyxorvra 8 25.1 
évotaces Terpayes Péporras 8 25.3 
évoracis eperas B 25.5 
évoty y 18.4 
dy ro Siurme y 17.16 
Tijs Wpos Tous wodAovs eryrevEews a I. 12 
evreyvos ebo8os aI.i! 
évrexvoy al.3 
évrexva a2.2 
evréyvey wiareay a1.9 
To éyuTapyor a7.2 
évuTrapyov Uirepe yea a7.3 
evuTTvior arracia 8B 2.2 
€& davrov B 25.3 
€£ otey els ota a 9. 31 
d£ayyeArixous B 6, 20 
é€adXarrew y 2.2, 5 
efadAarres...7d elwbos ¥ 3-3 
éfapapray a 15.23 
éfanarg y 11.6 
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éEapOpecv ¥ 9-9 

éferdeypivac B 22. 16 

éteov B 22. 16 
Gro efews a 1.2; note onall. 2 
efes 77.6 


efets a6.9; B 12.2; 77.6 
xara ras éfets mparreyy a 10.9 
efedpus ap. y 33 
eferaCew al.l 
eficracba ris hicews B 15. 3 
étiornow y 8.1 
éEiornrat y 17.10 
eféornxe y 2.3 


é£w (for éxros) rov mpayparos 
a 1.9, 10, II 
ef rou mpayparos TexvoAcyovcrw a 1.9 


€mi rots xptrats a1.8 
én’ avrois 7 a4.9 
erayyéAXNeo Oat 6. 11 
émdyyeApa B 24. 11 
€mayyeATLKwTE pov B 23. 12 
émayovra a2.8 
éxaywyn a 2.8,9 
éraywy) (apx7) B 20.2 
OUK OlKEtoy pnroptKois B 20.9 
dv éraywyijs B 25.8 
(romos) é& émaywyis 8 23.11 
énayayny pyropiKny a2.8 
erraieyw a 4.12 
mept vouobecias emaiey a 4.13 
€mawvey ayuya a9. 2 
€raivourTe piKpoy paxpas 
Wea péya ocuvropos y 15. 30 


~ 3 ¢ fF > 2 - 
TOY Tap ExdoToOLs exatvovpevwy a 9. 26 


TO ematverov | a 6. 24 
€mratvos a 3.3 
€ratvos Noyos epavitwy péyeOos apetiis 

@ 9. 33 

émaxo\ovbovcr a 10.10 
€mavadépovortw a 3.5 
émavadéporres a 8.5 
emravadépery a 15.26 
émavodos y¥ 13-3 
emravopOoup a II. 22 
érravopOdcac Gat B 23.1 
érravopbacets B 5.17 
émapnrat @ 13.13 
érarage a 13.10 


INDEX TO 


éwe(evxras ¥ 9.7 
érei...0 O€ al. It; 8 25.10 
émeipace B 19.21 
éreccodiouy éraivots y 17.11 
yeyvedcovrs érepBadAn 7 33 
emefeXeyxos ap. y 13.5 
éxeEed Oety a 12. 4, 19, 20 
éme£vevat a 12. 24, 35 
érepyacac6at...dnpociay a139 
emepwrjoat vy 18.5 


€merat } r@ apa 7 tp edetns Ff rp 


duvdpec a7.5 
emnpeaov B24 
émnpeagpos 8.2.4; 4.30 


émt-, adjectives compounded with, ex- 
pressing tendency or liability to, 


B 4. 13” 

émt-, verbs compounded with, implying 
reciprocity, a 13. 9” 

ert Ovpats riv vopiay a 6,22 
€mt TO yetpov exAapBavery y 15.10 
€miBoudeverv a7.13 
ériBovAevay rupavvids a 2.19 
emriBouXos aQ.28; 821.14 
emtyapias a 14.5 
of émvyeypappeévot a 15.21 
€miypappa ovx opodoyovaww a 13.9 
TO €miypappa To cAuvpmiomuKG = a._ 7. 32 
emdedaxev a 15.15 


y émOecerixn ékis ypahuwrarn =y 12.5 


er derxriKov a 3.3 
émSecxrixol Acyos a 3.9 
emdexatov (roxwv) ap. yilo7eé 
emdeEcor B 4.13 
emdnrous (emOerots) ¥ 3-3 
emdinynots ap. y 13.5 
eridofoy troAepety a 4.9 
émOpapety ais.! 
ET LELKES @ 13.13, 193 15.6 
emcecces 6 ChdoS Brn 
EmLELKELS B 1.6 
TOU €mtetKovs TuXEW a@I2.15 
émetkelas Tuxelv a 12,28 
THY emteikecay Tov A€éyovros a2.4 


€mtetkéot muorrevopev paddov nai Oarroy 


a. 2.4 
Tots emetkéou os Sixatorépois a 15.4 


emiCevyvieww ¥ 5-7 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


emiCevyvune y5-7 
emiCevyvurat y 6.5 
érs(qusios a 14.7; B 23.21 
emcOcoets mocetr Oat y 2.14 
ra emiOera ¥2-.9; 3-33 7-01 
7 emcOupia rou nSeos Gpegis a Il.s 
én Oupia...Bovdnocs B 19. 19” 
ércOupnrixod B 12.33 13.13 
emtxexeipnras y 1.3 
Tou émuxrnrov a 7. 33 
émiAapBavovra tay cpbakpeov y 16.10 
émdeyer Oat B 20.9 
émcAeAnorat B 19. 17 
éridoyos y 13-3) 43 19.1 
émiXoyos adAa 7) Acyos y 19. 6 


ériXoyos \‘a supplementary addition’) 


B 20 9 
év eripedcia elva B 17.3 
€mpedovs ro érekedOeiy a 12.19 
"Eniperidns 6 Kpys y 17. 10 
émimedov y 6.1 
énitd\ov xrjows a 5.7 


3 é 
€mimoA aos 
émimoAns €oriv ideiy 


y 10.4,6; 11.10 
a 15.22; 816.1 


€mimoAns eivas B 23. 30 
éninrécOat peveaivey ap. y 11.3 
€miotricapevous y 10.76 
€miaxevatov a 4.6 
€mioxorecy Y 3-3 

€mioxorely TH Kpioes al.7 
€mornpn apwpiopern al.! 

KaTa THY Emory al.14 

€mornpar B 19.8 

é meornroy B 24.10; y 17.10 
€mvrvoreAAopevoy y 2.3 
dv r@ emrahio y 1072 
€mcretvopevat a 4. 12% 
€mireiyiopa vopey ap. y 3.4 
eA emrerew a 11,22 
énirndeious tomovus a 4.10 
émirndevpa B 23.18 

émctrndevovres raura B 4.21 
éxirnpovow B8ixny a 12.5 

émernpety Bixny a 12.25 
TO émiripay Trois weAas HOU a 11.27 

emiripnoews al.12 
dmirperey trois beats a 15.3! 
EmiTpiTey TOKeY ap. y 10. 7¢ 


AR. ITI. 


24! 
érirpomos y 8.1 
év émiaveig y 11.5 
émiaveis as5-5 
eri Bovoy 17.15 
emtxadxevey y 19.1 
’"Erixappos a7-31; ¥9.10 
émtyatpexaxos B 9-5 
émtxaipouvas B 2.20 
érorxodopety a 7. 31 
(romos) rapa rd éropevoy B 24.7 
€rorotot y 3-3 
éros xal ra orotyeia TAUTO B 24. 3 
érovpecis ap. y 13.5 
€xrar’ oiotos ap. y 11.3 
€pyor a 2.12 

aurey épya ra réxva a Il. 26 

épyor Onrixoy a 9. 26 

wpo_épyov (dis) a I.1o 

Ta épya onpeta rhs éLews a 9. 33 
éxt "Epyodidou B 3-13 
€peimov, paxos oixias y 11.13 
épts y 19.2 
Eni Tey €ploTiKey,€v Tots eptorixois, 824.10 

épiorinn B 24.11 

éptorixos y 14.1 

€prorixad srasdcai aII.mg 
cowos ‘Epuns B 24.2 
épuvdpoddcrudos nos y 2.13 
épvOpoy y 11.15 
wepl épwrncens y 18.1 
épws Appendix (A) vol. I p. 293 

€peros apyn QIi.ir 
é€cOnras tev rewovOorey B 8.16 
wept Tou €copévov B 19. 23 
éorovdacpevas tradsai a II.¥§ 


€ore (popular def.) a 5.3"; 6.2; 7.2; 


10. 3; B 3-23 4.13 5.15 6.2; 7.2; 
8. 2 


érapeia B 4.28 
érepopOadpos a7.41; y 1074 
érAnoay ap.y 7-11 
ev motn y 2.6 
Evayopas B 23.12 
evaXa(ovevra 8 15.2 
evavayveoros y 5.6 
avavarvevoros (Adéis) 79-5 
evBaoraxra a 12. 34 
EvBovdos a1s.15 
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evyeves...yevrnioy B 15.3 
evyévera a 5-5 
evyeveias FO0s B 15.2 
evynpia a 5.15 
evynpes a 5.15 
evdaipovia evrpagia per’ dperns =a 5. 3 
evdaipovia a5-1; 6.8 
evdaiponopos a 9. 34 
evdcaBoAos a 12, 22 
evdoxipel ta eAeyxrixna rév éevOupnparov 
B 23. 30 

evdoxipovvra y 10.1 
ev8oxipovrrs vope a 15.9 
evdoxcpos B 4.11 
evdokia a5.8 
evédeyxra y 17.15 
everrids B 1.4 
eveAmibdes B 12.8,9 
evetararnrot B 12.8 
everraxo\ovdnroy a 2.13 
evepyecia a 5.9 
evepyeTnpara a9. 19 
evepyern para a 9. 20 
evepyerixy Ouraus a 9.4 
evepyerixis dofns a5.9 
evibes...caxonbess B 12.7% 
evn6n y 1.9; 12.2 
év evnpépig B 3.12 
evOeopnra a 15.25 
evOnvia xrnparoy a5.3 
Ev6udnpov Aoyos B 24. 3 
eVOvpovpervors €v arvyiass B 2.20 
Evévvos B 19. 14 
evOuvas d:dcacuy y 10.72 
evOuvas Sobvas (525) y 10.78 
evvva BAaBn ris Sexaia y 10.77 
evOvvopevos THs épopias y 18.6 
evs aIOQ1O; 11.75 
kat evOwwpiay B 2.9 
evxaipws xpjobat 77.8 
evKaTaAXaxros B 4.17 
Ta evxarépyaora a 6.29 
evxivnros mpos opyny B 2.11, 12 
evxodos B 4.12 
Evxrnpor a 14.3 
evraBeis a 12.19 


Tov evrAaBn Wuypor kai éwiBovdoy a 9. 28 
evAaBeiras a 12.6 


INDEX TO 


evAaBoupevoy Y 3-7 
evrAopioroe B 8.4 
evpabns (d25) Y 9-3 

evpnabh y 19.4 

evpabea a 6.15 
evperaBordos B 12.4 
evperaBAnra a 12. 34 
€UpYNLOvEUTOS ¥ 9-33 13-3 

€Upvnovevrorepa a 9.25 
evvowa B15 
rais evvopoupéevats (ray mok€wv) = al.4 


Evgeva yeoperpeiv ouK émirrapev 7 4.3 


wept evoykwr avroxaSdalhas y7-2 
evrapaxo\ovOnrov a 2.13 
evrrapoppnros B 2.10 
eUmiorot B 12.7 
TO evmroinriKoy nov a II. 22 
eVmonTiKOs TOY GAA B2.25; 4.8 
evromnrixos es ypnpara B 4.8 
evrropncopev B 26.5 
evmpayia ag. 19 
evpnrat cai karacxevac6n (perf. 
and aor. combined) a 9. 38" 
Evpuridns y 2-53 14.6 
Evpinidns mpos ‘Yytaivoyra y 15.8 
Evpiridou droxpiots B 6. 20 
Evpiridov ‘Exa8n B 23.29 
TnArehos Evpurid8ou y 2.10 
evpuOpos eis y 3.7 
evpupedov alénp ap. a 13.2 
ev Tw Tpotoy@ rev evoeBav y 12.3 
€VoTOxos yY 11.5 
evovddoysiororepa al.12 
evouvOeros Aoyos Y 3-3 
peyebos evovvorroy ¥ 9-3 
evouvonrov y 12.5 
evoxnpov Bapurns B 17.4 
evrexvia a5.4,5 
evreAeis B 15.3 
evreXi ovopara kai Rpdypara ¥ 7.2 
eutpareXia reravevpern UBpts B 12.16 
eUrpameXos B 12.16; 13.15 
€uruynpara a 5.17 
evruxia a5.4,17; B17.5 
evdpacrtos y 5.6 
evdveis a 6. 29 
evga yérn B 15.3 
evdvovs y 10.1 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


evvia a 6.15 
evyerOat...wreyevery y 2.10 
oopny [evwdias] aIl.5 
é€papporrecy a 15.10 
epeénsa 7.1; B 15.10; y 161,23; 17.6 
epeacs B 4. 31 n? 
édepevous B 10.6 
navra épiera ra (ga rns ydoms = a: 6.7 
épodta tov wod€povu ap. y 10.7¢ 
€popia y 18.6 
ep’ vpiv a 4.3 
€xerOat rais divas a II.1o 

€xopevoy €or eimeiy y 1.2 

€xopevos y 8.4 
€x$pa...opyn B 4. 31 

€x9pas (sroinrexa) B 4.30 

€xOpovs ripwpeiobat a 9. 24 

Tous Tots avrois éxOpous B 4.7 

© of ¢yOpol éwawvovow a 6.24 


dvaipeiy rev €xOpav ra téxva B 21.11 


€xivos B 20.6 
¢nros (def.) Birt 
(nAos y 19.2 
(nAoupevors a5.5 
(nrove bas B 4.24 
(nA wrot B1t.§ 
(n\wra Bil.4 
(nr\e@rai, Oavpacrai, B 6.24 
(nA\wrixoi Bil. 1, 3 
(nusovv puxpois a 12.4 
(ny aq’ érépewy B 4. 9 
pos aAXov a 9. 28 
mpos To cuphepor B 13.9 


pos TO Kadoy B 14.2 
TH eAwids B 12.8 
Tp Oe B 12.12 
Ty pYhBD B 13.12 
kata Aoytopor B 13.14 
pos ovs (aoe a 12.28 
Zyveow /ai2.10 


(vyopayor TH xwpixe ap. y II. 13, 15 
n alternative, prefixed to interrogative 
sentences, B 6, 27 

78n a 1.7 (d8s)"; 6.22, 24; 
B 2.12; 6.12 (dé) 


7dn dscadcpet a 10,11 
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ndovn (def.) all.t 
Thy ydomy ayaboy elvat a 6.7 
780 pepynaba wovwy ap.a 1.8 
To nov y 2.8 
nduv lSetr a 5.11 
ndea ayaba eivat a 6.7 
idea a 11.8 
Toy noewy a It. 22 
Tov noecop (Ts) a 11. 4" 
yoerOa a 11.6 
7 Scoy a 7.23 
(re) roy ndioroy a 11.16 
novopare...<ddopare Y33 
4Oos (ri srocet) y 16.8 
400s €xovres Acyor B 21.16 


70e. row A€yorros (note on Fos and 
waGos) a 2.3 
76n, three kinds of, notes on, a 8.6; y 7.6 


7Oous a2.4 
nOcxn €x rav onpeiov Seckcs 7 7-6 
7Ocxy wiorts a 2.3 
nOuxn rEFes y7-1 
HOcxok Acyos (ca riveey yiyvorra:) 
B 18.1; 21.16 
4Ocxa (ra éwopeva éxaorey 7Oe) y 16.9 
nOcas y 17.12 
roy nAiGcoy ypnoroy a 9. 28 
WAck fAcca répwrec ap. a 11.25 
HAckes B 6. 12 
HAsxiat B 2.11; 12.2 
nHEpG Sper B 12.8 
Tj TeAeuraia Hpepg B 13.8 
pscoAsos y 8.4 
KaTa TO Hutou ouK evdaipovevovaww a 5.6 


Hpuw@BeXia al4 I 
qv (was defined to be) a 6. 23; 7. 7, 8, 28; 
87.5; 13-153 2.6 


mvEKEwS ap. a 13.2 
nvepoeis Noos ap. y 6.7 
“HpakAeiass orndas B 10.5 

“Hpaxkecder 8 22.6 
ra ‘Hpax\cirow y 5-6 
Wpepnots opyns B 3.2 
*Hpodoros (II 30) y 16.5 

“‘Hpodcrov Coupiov y 9. 2" 
o nppos (puOpos) wepvos 7 8.4 
ippwoornxey a 12.6 
tre Avyoy Kpeirres woe B 24.35 
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yrrovus Tov Oupou B 12.5 
rou xepdaivery B 5.7 
Aappadea B 5.17 
Oappadéov 4 opyn B 5.21 
Oappety, Oipoos B 5.16, 14. 1 
ra pedXovra B 5.18 
ro Oavpaterw du a II,21 
Gavpafoucs a 6.29 
7d OavpaterOa dv a 11.18 
‘26 Oavpacroy érOupnrov a Il. 21 
7d ro Ouvpactoy y 2-3 
@avpaorat B 6.24; y 2.3 
Ccayevns €v Meyapots a 2.19 
Oédev (for usual prose form ¢@eAew) 
ef OeXeus y 16.3 
Sidovae Oeree a 15. 32 
To Oedeu a 15. 3l 
pev Oeres a 15. 32 
pt Oeree a 15. 32 
pn Oé€recv a 15. 30, 32 
_ berdoow B 24.7 
OepérLos B 19.25 
OcmicrokAns a 15.14 

-Oev, peculiar use of words ending in, 
a II, 16” 
Geodexrys ev TH vopo B 23.17 
Alas 0 Gcodéxrov B 23. 20, 24 
"AAxpaiovs TE Oeodsexrov B 23.3” 
€k vopou Tou OeodéexTou B 23.11 


€k ToU SwKparous Tov Oeodexrov B 23.13 


év rois Qeodexreiots ¥9:9 
Ccddwpos y 11.6 
mept Oeodwpov ¥ 13.5 


n mporepov Oeodwpou Texyn § 8B 23. 28 


To Oeodwpov y 11.6 
Ccodapov porn y 2. 4” 
Gepifew xaxos ap. y 3.4 
Geppoi B 13.7 
6 Oewpos a 3.2 

Gewpnpara a4.4 
OnBuiovs Sreivas Pidermov B 23.6 

Tov OnSnow dobavorros B 23.3 
éyva Orp Onpa ap. a 11.25 
Onpevew B 21.15 
_ Onpevtixy @ 11.15 


ro Onpiwdéorepoy adixnpa peifoy a 14.5 
rov Onoavpov evpev a5.17 


INDEX TO 


épyov Onrixoy a 9. 26 
OvtBew a 5.14 
AdopuBovyrat a 2.10 
€dop¥Bnoay B 23.22 
OopuBeiras B 23.30 
xaranAnrrovos SOopuvBourres 77-5 
OopuBovory y 18.4 
@pacvBovdos B 23-25 
Kovwy GpacvBovAcy OpaciBovAoy éxa- 
Aes B 23-29 
Opacvpayos év Trois eheots y 1.7 
Opacvpuyos y 11. 13 
“Hpodixos Opactpaxov B 23 29 
amo Opacupaxov y 8.4 
rov Opacvy ay8petov a 9. 29 
Opacurns BI4I 
Oparres ap. y 11.6 
Opnveiv...dvew B 23. 27 
reOpvAnpevats kal Kotvuis yvopats 
B 21.11% 
To OpvAovpevoy 77-9 
dia Oupov cai opyyy a 10.17 
of Aupol o€eis B 13.13 
Oupuxol B 12.5 
Gupwders 8B 12.9 
TO émt Bupats riv vdpiav ap. a 6. 23 
Ovoapeévous 8 21.11 
Ovorai a 5.9 
eis TO lauBeiov peréBnoay y¥1.9 
iapBeia Pbéyyovrat y 8.4 
tapBos 4 AEEts y TAY woAA@Y y 8.4 
tauts aI4.2 
"lacy 6 Gerrados a 12. 31 
iurov xpovm B 4. 31 
iutpevpata y 14.7 
lat ptky a2! 
ext rp idea hiroripovpevos B 2.13 
tStos Kat Kara pépos a 15.21 
ttos vopos a 10.3; 13.2 
ra ida dyaba a 6.28 
Ta map’ éxdorots ida Kaha a 9. 26 
toca B 22.12 
tdca ovdpara Y 5-3 
ididrny B 23.5 
idtwretxot y 12. 2¢ 
"1dprevs Y¥4.3 


97 ? 4 LY ‘ 
tévat eis To Kata duow all.3 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


lepoovAciy a7.53 13.9 
"lépewy B 16.2 
ixavoy a5.11 
ixernpiay y 10.72 
ipari8aptoy ap. y 2.15 
"loxdorn 9 Kapxivov y 16.15 
‘Inmias a 2.11 
“Imrrodoxos a 9. 38 
THY tony (potpay) B 2.17" 
leOpiwy ravyyupis ap. ¥ 3.3 
OnByow "lopnviov B 23.11 
"looxparns a 9. 38 


B 19.14; 23.18 
y 10.72; 11.7; 17.10; 17.16 (dés) 


(Paneg. § 1) y 14.2 
€v TP wavpyupce@e y 7-11 
"Iaoxpatuus ‘EXéemms mpooipioy = 14.1 
mepi tys ‘EXéms Iooxparns B 23.12 
"Iooxparns (Evagoras) B 23. 12 
ioropias a 4.13 
ioropixoy THY wap GAAS evpncvor 
a 4.8 
ioyupos a 5.12 
icxupes B 2.14 
ioxts (def.) a 5.12 
TO lows Kai Taxa B 13.2 
"IraXwwrae B 23.11 
"Idixparns B 21.2; 23.8, 17 


y 2.10; 10.76, k; 15.2 

€y T7 wpos ‘Appocioy B 23.6 
pos Aptoropearra B 23.7 
"Idixparns (€£ dy Umnpxe ravra) a 7. 32 
TO Tou ‘Idixparous, €£ over els ola, a 9. 31 


xabarep a 2.10 
xabaptos potxos y 15.5 

xabapious B 4.15 
xadifovres B 3.6 
xafudou, Opp. to xara pepos 


al.7; 2.15 fer, 18 


xabodou a2.9; 13.13; 825.8 
Ure TO avTo KaboAou a 2.19 
xadoXov xai wepi éxarrov a 3.9 
ro Ka@’ exacrov KaboAou a 2.18 


xadcArov ph ovros xaGoAov elrety B 21. 10 


cal, de and re a 4.4" 
cai...d¢ a 6. 23"; 8 22.3; 23.18 
Kal...0<ad y¥ 1.359 
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Kawa Aéyeuy y 11.6 
xaipot a 7. 32 
Kaspoi aircoe a5.9 
TOP KALPOY KEXapL PEPOL B 7.3 
Kaka ouvayet Tous avOpetous a 6.20 
xaxonOess...eunOecs B 12.7" 
xaxonOers, xaxonOeca B 13.3 
xaxonOioréoy y 15.10 
naxoXoyot B 4.18; 6.20 
xaxorrabeiy 8 20.6 
Kaxoupyet wapa Tavras y 2.7 
Kaxovpyoy a1.1o 
kaxoupyia B 12.15; 13.14 
Kaxoupytka B 16.4 
THpATOS Kaxdcers B 7.3; 8.9 
xadaun ynpas ap. y 10.2 
KuAXias a2.11; B 4.31; y2.10 
xadAXterrotro y 2.3 
KaAXurmos a 12.29 
KaAXirrov rexv7 B 23.14, 21 
KudArobevns B 3.13 
KadXiorparos a 7.13; 14.13 y 17.14 
xadXos a 5.11 
xaAXos ovoparos y 2.13 
KaA\Awriorys B 24.7 
cahov (defined) a 9.3 
Td kaha, 8vo yérn a 6.7 
Meraopas awd cadey y 2.13 
eri Tois kawrripow 79.2 
KapTrude@ B 21.2 
nay ef ai.5” 
Kavev otpeBdos al.5 
Karn\eia y 10.7 
Kapxivov Mndeig B 23.28 
0 KaprdOws roy Aayo y 11.14 
xdpmripa a5.7 
xara (‘in the case of’) a7.21 
Kata THY GAnberay a4.4 
xaraSAamres GAAnAa y 17.6 
xaraye\ay B 2,12 
caradixalew a 15.28 
caraxopn y 3-3 
KaTaxopos Y7-7 
katradAaxrix@repos a 9. 31 
xarad\arrec ba ag.24; 12.24 
kaTapavrevopevot Ta peAAOPTA = a: Q. JO 
KaTavTixpv Y 19.5 
xaratraveo Gas @ 12.25 
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KaranAnrrovet Tous axpoaras ¥7-5 
karan pave. B 3.17 
Karac.onray y 12.1 
karaoxeva(ecy a4.6; 15.21 
xara (eey TOLOVTOUS B 2.27 
KaTagKevacese B 1.7 
xaracxevacOnvas a 2.2 
TOY KATATKEVAOTIKOY B 26. 3 
xaraoracts B 3-2 
xataotaowy d&poay alll 
karadpornots B 2.3; 11.7 


karadpoynruxcs B 2.243 11.73 15.2 


xaradpoveta Gat B 2.17 
carawevder ba a 15.26 
pasies xaraev8opnevor os mavodpevos 

Oarrov a 15.26 
xareiAnpevas (réxvas) a 2.20 
Karectrety B 5.73 y 15.10 
xare) Oeiy B 23. 13 
(Aégev) xareorpappéevny ¥ 9.1, 3 
KaTevopkynoayras ap. y 3.1 
KaTeyeu a5.14 
Kare vuypévor, xarayvéts B 13.7 
KatTyyopet a 14.1 
xarnyopia a 3.3 

mept Katnyopias Kai dmoAoyias a 10,1 
karoukTeipesy B 20.6 
Karorrpoy Biov ap. y 3.1 
xaropOourres B 2.10 

ev xaropbaces B 3.12 

xarwopbwcay a 6.29 

xatopboxev a9.38; B5.18 
Kavmos pws B 25.4 
KaXUTronrot B 13. 3 
KaT@pocaro a 15.28 
xeipevor...TtOépevoe a 15,23 

Keysévous vopous a 1.73; xeioOat vouov 

a 15.12 
xexTjoOa...xpnobat a5.7 
KevoAoyety B 19.27 
Kevov y 13.5 
KEPaPLevS KEpapes ap. B 4.21; 10.6 


xepOaivey dro puxpov an’ aicxpar B 6.5 


ovAdoytopoy moAde@y kehpadraa Pf 24.2 
kepadawdas y 14.8; 19.4 
ws ev xehadaio B 16, 3 
cedaNis B 19. 10 
ke xpnpuevos B 23.12 


INDEX TO 


Kexpovixores B 3- 53 
Knqdiaodoroy rov Nerrdv 74.3 
Kydiaodoros y 10.74,f,£ 
To KiBdnXovw Sixasoy a 15.7 
ol ard Kipewvos B 15.3 
rovs xiwduvous rois kerduvois BonOncovras 
ap. y 10.7k 
xivduvos B 5.2 
xevOuveuTixos a 9. 29 
Kively Erepoy a 5.12 
Kiva y 1.8 
moia Kivmots 7 Yuyt B 23.13 
xiynoiy twa Ths Wuxis all.! 
KAcopay a 15.13; y 7-2 
KnXerrerat ev y 2.5 
kNérrerat y 7-10 
Tov k\eWavra XaBeiv y 2.10 
kexXerrat y 2.10 
KXéor (guilibet) B 2.2; y 5.2 
KAéwv y 8.1 
KAnpovuxia B 6. 24 
KAjpw Siavépovrat ras dpyds a 8.4 
ov det kAnpwrovs dpxew B 20.4 
TO Kow@ a 5.6 
Kouwh a 6.16 
xowov Sixatov a 13.2 
Kowwos vopuos a 13.2 
Kowal yvopat B 21,11 
Kowat wioress B 20.1 
Kowa © B 22.12 
xowos ‘Epps B 24.2 
TOUS KOWOUS Opolws TAaYTwY a 2.22 
KOLVOTE pop a 1I.Io 
Kowovia a 13.2 
KOLV@VLKOS B 24.2 
koXakelas onpeia 8 6.8 
6 Koda€ 78v a 11.18 
KoAagts tacts a 14.2 


KoAagts TOU mac yxovros Evena a 10.17 


Kodaats oixer av B 3.5 
KoAAnow y 2.12 
xoAoBov rrocety y 8.6 
det koAolds mapa KoAotoy Gp. a 11.25 
Kopav Kadov, év Aaxedaipovt, a 9. 26 
Kopovra " y T1.13 
1 Kopaxos réxvn B 24.11 
xopSaxixorepos (pudpes) y 8.4 


KOO peELy y 2.10 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


cexoopnpemnpy (Acti) y 2.2 
Koo 0S y7-2 
KOO 1108 B 23.8 
KoToM €xeLy B2.7 
xorraBia a 12. 30 
xpavynv Kad\somns ap.y 2.11 
xpepabpa y 11.5 
xpepnras y 14.6 
Kpéwp a 15.6 
Kpivey xara ppornocy a 7.21 
oi xpivovres a 7.28; B 23.12 
€rt Tos Kpivoves al.7 
(romos) éx xpivews B 23.12 
Kpirns a 3.2; Bi8.1 
OorEep dpyupoyvepeoy a15.7 

4 dvi xpirh (Aekts) y 12.5 
of xptral yapiforras al2.4 
Kpirias a15.13; y 16.3 
Kpoioos “AXvuy diaB8ds ap.y 5-4 
ra padia xpuvvas a 12. 33 
py xTeivew To €uirvyor a 13.2 
KT/)paTa deapira eAcvOepedrepa a 9. 26 
KTnuaTey Kal copdrey a 5.3 
Kuavoypwy ap. y 3.1 
kuetas Qa Il.1g 
xuBe pray B 20.4 
Kuxay ap. a9. 20 
Ta Kuch a 9.33; y 5-4; 14.10 
Kuxvos B 22.12 
kuprryia a ll.15 
xumdiots (425) 743 
Kuvopaicrat B 20. 6 
nuves ou Saxvorres Tous xabiforvras B 3.6 
KU@Y B 24.2 
6 Kuey y 10.72 


xuptos a8. 2, 3; 15.9,21; BIO. 11; ¥ 2.6 


KUPLOL.. .AKUPOS a 15.25 
Kupia Te Kai curerupa y 2-7 
Ta xupta y 2.2 
KUpLOY Ovopua y 2.2,6 
KUplos KpLTHS a 1.8 
KUpLOTe poy y 2.13 
xuptwraros al.Il; 3.4; 825.11 
x@oAov 79-5 
ev xwrAors AcEeas 79-7 
xwAuTixa B9.5 
Kopedoroioit B 6.20; 7 3.4 
Konmns avugoew ap. y 2.10 
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Ko puKos ap. y 11.13, 15 
Aaas avatd}s ap. y 11.3 
AaBety (grasp with the mind) £8 22.4 
AaGnrixor a 12.5 
Aaxedatportos a 5.6 
év Aaxedaipov copay xadov a 9. 26 
Aacaw ev@uvoperos Y 18.6 
Aakwrxa dropbéypara B 21.8 
AavOavew évdéyerat y 2.6 
Aecroupyety B 23.17 
AchoudopieGar vwédaBov KoplvO:os ved 
Siuwridov a 6.24 
Aegis B 26.5 
Aétcs 7 ev weprodacs ¥9.7 
dyeonorixy y 12.2 
Gyrixetpevn Y%7 
ypaixn y 12.2 
Snprryopext y 12.5 
Stxavcey y 12.6 
elpopémn, xarecrappery ¥9.1 
é Seexreny y 12.6 
WOUTEKH vy 1.9 
Aéfews dperi) cadi elva y 2.1 
oXnpa 78.1 
AeLec dcabéobas y 1.3 
7 Aé£es perarHévas cal orpepey a 9. 36 
Aefis Opp. to Scdvora y¥1.7 
(rowos) wapa thy Ack B 24.2 
Aexrixns dppovias Seopevos y 8.4 
Aerrivns wept Aaxedatpoviey = 10.72 
Aevxobea B 23.27 
Acwddyas B 23-25 
Acwdayuas xarryopey Ka\\orparov 
a7.13 
Adww dropovee ap.y 4.1 
9 AnOn B 2.26 
AnOn Be duddecay B 3.26 
Anun rod Tecpasews ap. y 10.7¢ 
Anjppara a 12.10 
Anpwdes y 13-5 
AncEw olovras a 12.7 
Aporal...ropioral y 2.10 
Anes rev ayaber af.4 
ABavoros 743 
AsBuxolt B 20.2 
Acxupmios y 2.13; 13.5 


Auxtpyws_rev OOupapBonaey y 12.2 
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lf Spoow al.2 
elxyy Ae yeu ¥3-3 
elxoy ¥4.1 
elxey...perahopa dcadepovea mpoberes 
y 10.3 
elxoves peradopal Adyou Becpevat y 4. 3 
sone eikoves y 10.3 
elxoves y W.11 
elvas 4 yever Oat a4.2 
of elzrety Suvapevot a 12.2 


ods elrety (see also under ds) B 5.12 


@s ardos elie B 5.12 
as xaboXou elwety B 14.3 
eipnxa y 19.6 
elpna bw a II, 29"; 15. 333 


BI5-13 19.27; 26.5 


(rémos) éx trav elpnuévov kal’ avrovs 


apos Toy eimrovra B 23.7 
elon a 4.7 
eipnvever Oat a 4.9 
elpopévn (A€Ets) ¥9-1 

7) eipopévn ris Ac£ews 79-3 
elpwveia B 2.24; 7 18.7 
é£ elpwreias y 19.5 
per’ eipwveias y 7.11 
elpwves B 5.11 
cipwvevopevots B 2.24 
els olwvds aptoros dpuver Oat rept marpns 
ap. B 21.11 

eloayopévay xai e£ayoueve a4.7 
eloayaytpos a4.1l 
eloagew avrov y 14.7 
éxdiSaoxer Oat 8 21.2 
éxxAnovaoris al.73 3.2 
éxxowas €x Tis oTnANns B 23.25 
éxxpovore: To mabos y 17.8 
éxxpovortxay Tov €A€ov B 8.12 
éxAapBadver ent ro xetpoy y 15.10 
exe yo y 2.5 
éxXeXolzracw B 13-13 
rporos Tijs éxdoyns B 22.13 
éxAvovrat y 9.2 
éxovres (riva motovat) a 10. 3 
éxovres Wparrovoty a 10,18 
€xovcvoy To adcxeiy a 15, 32 
éxrem Ary pevos B 8.6 
éxalerrey y 11.13 
dxirvéovet ¥9.2 


INDEX TO 


dxoracets a 5.9 
éxoTnoas y 8.4 
exrioss a 12.25 
dxronion y 14.1 
“Exrop B 3.16 
Ta éxros ayaba a5.4 
dxyeiv ry modw ap. y 10.7 
€\arrova ba a 4.9 
Ta €Adxtora péytora a 14.1 
(romos) éX\eyxrixos B 23. 23 

éXeyxrixol B 4. 12, 16 

éXNeyxrixa B 22.143 ¥ 17.13 
€Xeyxos kal cvAdoyso pos B22, 14 
éAeyxos 79.8 
CAeewa B 5.12; 81 

€Acervov., Servo B 8.12 

éXeetvorépous B 8.14 
eer oecey B 4. 31 
€Xenrixol B 12.153 13.15 
€Xeos (def.) B 8.2 

€Xeos a%.43 19.3 

év Trois eA€ots y1.7 
‘EXévnv Onoeds mpoéxpevey a 6.25 
€NevOepia a5.7 

€Aevdepiot a 9.6 
€XevOeprorns a 9.6, 10 
€Xxovra a 5.12 
€AAetppa yopou a 13.12 
@s é\Xelrew otovrat a 6, 28 
eis ry Crewe eprirver B 24.7 


(roros) mapa tiv €ArAeunpw Tov more 


kal Os B 24.9 
EAAnvicew y 5-13 12.1 
Ta €AXurh ereredeiy a II, 22, 26 


€Xos wpiacbas kat rovs ddas ap. B 23. 15 


év eAride ercecxet B 3.12 

(dow édids B 12.8 
€Arioa (vox media) B 8.7 
€AvOn 7 SiaBoAr B 23.24 
€upedo@s oxetrrovres B 4.13 
ol éupepernxores €y Trois vopipos a 8.4 
euperpoy oynpa ris A\eLews y 8.1 
’"EpredoxAns a13.23; y 5.4 
éprretpos a 6. 29 
€pmepreiAnrrat y 15.4, 5 
éurrovivoyra a5.2 
éprrohiopos 8B 2.4 
€prrocewy y 14.7 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


Opy}y durosety B 1.9 
€pmotety yeAotoy Y 3-3 
éutaveorepos B 17.4 
éppavi lew a 13.9 
é€udpova a 2.21 
€uhpoveorépas réxyns a 4.4 
éy- and ove-, verbs compounded with, 
B 4. 12 
év woAXa rovety y 6.4 


(rowos) oray rs évavrioy péAAy mparre- 
oOa rois wempaypevots dua oxoreiy 


8 23.27 
of évavrios rots ¢yxAnpacw a 12. 5 
ravayria B 19.1"; 79.8 
ravavria bei 8ivacba weibery = 1. 12 
Ta dvavria cy To aUTe yéven =—s-y 2.10 
«x Tey évarrioy B 23.1 


@ 1d évayrioy xaxoy ror’ dyabov 


a 6.18 

évarrioots y 17.14 
évayxos a 15.13 
dtxas cio» evdecis a 12.15 
evdexer Oa aphorépes yew a 2.12 
To éwWeyopevoy wibayoy a2. 
évdexoneva (used absolutely) a 2. 14 

é aI.irls 2.13 
éx trav evdofer B 25.2 
Te evdocing y¥ 14-1 
ra évdcowa y 14.4 
evdourat y 14.1 
evexwpiale a 7. 32 
evépyeca a §.7 p. 83; 14. 1%; 
y 10. 6; 11. 2 (guater), 10 

évepyesa Sogns B 2.3 
 evépyeia xivnots y Il. 34 
evepyourra onpaivery y 11.2 
€veotera Kaipoy a9. 14 
O émordpevos B 25.9 
évOeov...1} woinats y 7.11 
évOovoa{ovres y 7.1 
€rOovevdcas y¥7-11 
érOupnyua a2.9; B20.13; 23.19 
awodekis pyropixn dvOvpnua =a I 
évOvpnua ovddAoytopds al.I1; 2.8 


évOvpnpa pyropsxos ovAdoyiopos a 2. 8 
évOvpnpa ovAdoyiopos dori cuveornxes 
éx rev elpnudver wporaceey a 3.7 
érOvpnpa ovAdoywopos Tis B 22.2; 
24.1 
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évOupyparos Toros B 26. 2 
ta évOuprypara A¢yeras ex TeTrapey 
B 25.8 
évOupnuata pépovet B 26. 3 
évOupnpara rois bixavcxois a 9. 40 
évOupnpara y 17.17 
dvOupnpara ovotrpéepery y 18.4 
évOupnudrey B 18.5; 26.5; y 1.1 
wept evOupnparey ovdey Aéyoucs a I. 3 
wept évOupnudrey xabcArov B 22.1 
orotyeia réy dyOupnuarey 8 22.13 
évOupnpuarey «37 dvo B 22. 14 


roy évOupnpdrey ra éAeyerina B 23. 30 
Toros Tay Pawopuerey drOupnudrey 


B 24.2 

dvOupnudrey nal rey dSvrev xai tov 
avopévey B 25.1 
évOupnparixos aI.9,1! 
évOupnparcxoi a 2.10 
évOupnparixes y 17.17 
évurrdpxew tH Suvayes a 14.1 
ovK EvopKos B 22.12 
évoxA7 B 2.9 
évoyos a 13.14; B 2.27 
ra dia onpeiou érOupzpara B 25.12 
éyoxyous B 6.18 
9 evoraos B 25.4 
3 évoracts oun gor dvOvpnya 8 26.4 
évoracw éveyxay B 26.3 
évoractw éveyxorra B 25.1 
évoraces rerpayes Pépovras B 25.3 
évoracts péeperas B 25. 5 
évor7 y 18.4 
dy ro Sdunxg y 17.16 
Tijs Epos rovs wodXous évrevfews a 1,12 
évrexvos ¢Godos aI.11 
évrexvoy ai.3 
évrexva a2.2 
évréxvar wioreay a1.9Q 
TO ¢vumdpxopy a7.2 
évurrapyoy Umeptxerat a7.3 
évunviey dayracia B 2.2 
éf éavrov B 25.3 
€& oiey eis ota a 9. 3! 
éEayyeArixous B 6. 20 
é€adAarrey y 2.2, 5 
é€adAarres...r0 elwGos ¥ 33 
éfapapra a 15.23 
éfawara y 11.6 
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éfapsOpeiv ¥9-9 

€erdeypévas B 22. 16 

ELecy B 22.16 
awd éLews a 1.2; note ona II, 2 
e£ec y 7.6 
éfes a6.9; B13.2; 77.6 


nara Tas éfeis mparrecy a 10.9 
éfedpus ap. ¥ 3.3 
éferatew al! 
eficracba ris picews B 15. 3 

efiornow y 8.1 

éEiornrat y 17.10 

eféornxe y 2.3 


é£w (for éxrds) rov mpayparos 
a 1.9, 10,11 
4 ~ Ul a 
€£w Tov mpayparos Texvoroyovew a 1.9 


€rt Tots Kptrais 41.8 
én’ avrois 7 a4.9 
érayyédAcoOas 2 6. 11 
éndyyed\pa B 24. 11 
emayyeATiK@repov B 23. 12 
émayovra a 2.8 
eraywyy a 2.8,9 
éraywy) (apxn) B 20.2 
OUK olketov pynropiKois B 20.9 
&0 énayayis B 25.8 
(romos) €& émaywyis B 23.11 
émayayny pnropixny a 2.8 
emraiew a 4.12 
wept vouobecias erate a 4.13 
emaively ayuya ag.2 
eMaLVOUPTL pLkpOoY pakpas 
WeEa péeya ouvropos y 15. FO 


Cal ar # > 1 O - 
Tay Tap €xacTols emawouvpevay a 9.26 


Td €maiverov | a 6, 24 
€rratvos a 3.3 
éa.vos Noyos EughaviCwv péyeOos dpetijs 

a 9. 33 

€mraxoAovbovct a 10.10 
érravadépovaty a 3.5 
érravadéepovres a 8.5 
erravaépery a 15.26 
énavodos ¥ 13-3 
émavopGouv a II. 22 
€ravopbocac bat B 23.1 
érravopObacets B 5.17 
€mapnrat a 13.13 
émarake a 13.10 


INDEX TO 


éweCevuxrat 79-7 
dsrei...6 3¢ al. 11; B25. 10 
éwelpace B 19.21 
émeccodiouy erraivors y 17-11 
ysyvdoxovre érepBadrAy y 3-3 
ere£edeyxos ap. y 13-5 
éveEen ety a 12. 4, 19, 20 
drefcevas a 12.24, 35 
érepyacacba.. .Bnpociay a 139 
érepwrnoas y 18.5 


€rnerat } rp Gua 4 ro ehetis i 7 


duvdpes a7.5 
ennpeatov B24 
émnpeao os B 2.4; 4.30 


€mt-, adjectives compounded with, ex- 
pressing tendency or liability to, 


B 4. 13* 

émt-, verbs compounded with, implying 
reciprocity, a 13. 9* 

€m Aipas tH vdpiay a 6, 22 
€mt TO yeipoy éxAapBavery y 15. 10 
émtBovAeverv a 7.13 
émiBovdevoy ruparvids a 2.19 
emiBovAdos ag. 28; 821.14 
€mcyapiat a 14.5 
of emcyeypappevos a 15.21 
ériypappa ovx opoAcyovoww a 13-9 
To éniypappa TH GAupmoveK —a_ 7. 32 
emdedmney a 15. 15 


4 émdecxtixn A€Ets ypapicwrarn §=y 12.5 


emderkrixoy a 3.3 
€miOerkTiKoL Adyot a 3.9 
emdexarwv (roxwy) ap. y 1076 
emdeEvot B 4.13 
emdnrous (emberots) Y 3-3 
erdinynots ap. ¥ 13.5 
erido£ov mokepety a 4.9 
em Spapety aIs.! 
EmletKes @13.13,19; 15.6 
emteckes 6 (dos BI! 
ETLELKELS B 1.6 
TOU Emtetkous TuYEy a 12.15 
emtetkelas TUE a 12.:28 
THY emteikecay TOU A€éyovros a2.4 


€mletkéot muoTevopev pGAXov kad OGrroy 


a. 2.4 
o > Ld @ (4 
Tots emetkeow ws Oixatorepots a 15.4 


emiCevyvvety ¥ 5-7 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


emi Cevyvune y 5-7 
emiCevyvura y 6.5 
érs(qusos a 14.7; B 23.21 
emBeorets morerrOat y 2.14 
Ta éribera ¥ 2:9; 3-33 7.11 
n émOupia rou nBeos opegtis atts 
érOupia., .BovAnots B 19. 19” 
em Oupnrixod B 12.3; 13.13 
emtxexeipnras y 1.3 
Tou émixrnrou a 7. 33 
érNapBavorvra rev opbarpev y 16.10 
éridreyer Oat B 20.9 
émidéAnorat B 19.17 
éridoyos y 13-3,43 19.1 
€ridoyos adda ph Aoyos y 19.6 


émiXoyos \‘a supplementary addition’) 


B20 9 
év éripedeia elvat B 17.3 
€mtpedous TO ewekedOery a 12.19 
"Encperidns 6 Kpys y 17.10 
érinedoy y 6.1 
éritdov xrjots a5.7 
énimoAaos y 10.4,6; 11.10 


€mivodns dorly ideiy =a «15.22; B 16.1 


€nimodns etvas B 23. 30 
éminrécOat peveaivey ap. y 11.3 
€miotricapevous y 10.76 
€mioxevatov a 4.6 
EmioKorety Y3 3 

emioxorey TH Kpioes al.7 
Emornpn apwpiopery al.! 

Kata THY emornpny al.%4 

€miornpat B 19.8 

émeotnror B 24.10; y 17.10 
emurvoreddopevoy y 2.3 
€v r@ emrahip y 1072 
€mtrewvopevat a 4. 12" 
émireiytopa vopeoy ap. y 3-4 
eA emcrerey a 11,22 
érirndeious Tomovs a 4.10 
érirndevpa B 23.18 

émirndevovres tTauta B 4.21 
émirnpovary dicny a 12.5 

émcrnpetvy Bixny a 12,25 
TO édniripay Trois weAas HOU a 11,27 

emiripnoews a 1.12 
€mirperewy Trois beats a 15.31 
EmtTpirey TOKCY ap. y 10. 7¢ 


AR. ITI, 


24! 
éritpowos y 8.1 
év emaveig y 11.5 
érihaveis a5.5 
éripOovay 17.15 
emtxadxevery y 19.1 
’"Eriyappos a7-3l; y9.10 
my aipexaxos B9.5 
émxaipouace 8 2.20 
€moixodopety a 7. 31 
(rdros) wapa Td éropevoy B 24.7 
€worotot Y 3-3 
éros nal ra orotxeia TaUTO B 24. 3 
érovpacits ap. y 13.5 
éxtar’ dioros ap. y 11.3 
épyov a 2.12 

aurov épya ra réxva a It. 26 

épyov Onrixoy a 9. 26 

wpo_épyou (575) a 1.10 

Ta épya onpeia rhs efees a 9. 33 
én "Epyodidou B 3.13 
€peimiov, paxos oixlas y 11.13 
pts y 19.2 
ENL TOY EpLoTiKOY,€v Tats éptoTixoss, 824.10 

éptorinn B 24.11 

éprorixot y 14.1 

éprorsixal radial a Iie1§ 
cowos ‘Eppuns B 24.2 
épvOposdcrudos nos y 2.13 
épvdpoy y 11.15 
wept épwrnoews y 18.1 
épas Appendix (A) vol. 1 p. 293 

€pwros apxn @ Iii 
€oOnras rev rerorborary B 8.16 
wept Tou €copévou B 19. 23 
é€orovdacpevas rradiai @ Ileus 


éore (popular def.) a 5.3%; 6.2; 7.2; 


10.3; B 323 4.13 5.1; 6.25 7.2; 
8. 2 


ératpeia B 4. 28 
érepopOadpos a7.41; y 10.724 
érAnoay ap.y 7-11 
ev moth y 2.6 
Evayopas B 23.12 
evada(ovevra 8B 15.2 
evavayvooros y 5-6 
evavarvevoros (Aekis) ¥9-5 
evBaotaxta a 12. 34 
EvSovAos as.15 
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evyeves...yevpaioy B 15.3 
evyeveca a5.5 
evyeveias #O0s B 15.2 
evynpia a@5.1§ 
evynpes a 5.15 
evdatpovia evrpagia per’ aperns a 5.3 
evdatpovia a5-1; 6.8 
evdatponopos a 9. 34 
evdeaBoXos a 12. 22 
evdoxipet ra eAeyxtixa réy evOupnparev 
B 23. 30 

evdoxtpovvra y 10.1 
ev8oxtpovrrs vipe a 15.9 
evdoxtpos B 4.11 
evdokia a5.8 
eveXeyxra ¥ 17.15 
ever ide B14 
eveAmides B 12.8, 9 
eve£arrarnrot B 12.8 
everraxodovbnroy a 2.13 
evepyecia a 5.9 
evepyeTnpara a9Q. 19 
evepyeT7para a 9. 20 
evepyerixy Suvauis ag9.4 
evepyetixny dots a5.9 
evnbes.. xaxonOess B 12.7" 
evn On 71.9; 12.2 
év evnpepia B 3.12 
evdewpnra a15.25 
evOnvia KTnarey a5.3 
Evévénpov Aoyos B 24. 3 
eVOvpovpevois év arvyiass B 2. 20 
Evéuvos B 19.14 
evOuvas d:d0aer y 10.77 
evOuvas Sovvas (525) y 10.76 
evOvva BAaBn tis Sexaia y 10.77 
evOuvopevos ris épopias y 18.6 
evbus alQ1o; In 15 
Kar evOvapiay B 2. 9 
evxaipws ypijcOat 77.8 
evxaradAaxros B 4.17 
Ta evxaTépyacra a 6.29 
evximmro. mpos opyyy B 2.11, 12 
evKo\os B 4.12 
Evxrnpov a 14.3 
evraBeis a 12.19 


rov evAaBi Yuyxpor kal ériBovdoy a 9. 28 
evAaBecras a 12.6 


INDEX TO 


evAaBovupevoy 3-7 
evroyiorot B 8.4 
evpabys (5é5) 7 9-3 

evpaby Y 19.4 

evpabea a 6.15 
evpeTaBoror B 12.4 
evperaBAnra a 12. 34 
eUpsynpoveuros 79-35 13-3 

evpvnovevrorepa a9Q.25 
evvowd B1.5 
Taig evvopoupevats (roy mok€wv) al.4 


Ev£év yeaperpeiv ove émeorapev@ y 4. 3 


mept evoyxoy avroxaBdadws y 7-2 
evrapaxoAovbnray a 2.13 
evmapoppnrot 8 2.10 
«Umiorot B 12.7 
TO evroinreKxay NOU a II, 22 
evmoinTixos Tov GAAov B2.25; 4.8 
evrrointixos els xpnpara B 4.8 
evmropncopev B 26.5 
evmpayiat a 9.19 
evpntat cat xaracxevac On (perf. 
and aor. combined) a 9. 38" 
Evpinidns y 2-53 14.6 
Eupuridns xpos ‘Yytaivoyra y 15.8 
Evpuridou droxpiorse B 6.20 
Evpiridou ‘Exd8n B 23.29 
TryAreghos Evpsridou y 2.10 
epubpos hetus y 8.7 
evpupedear aldnip ap. a 13.2 
€v TO TPOAGy@ Tov evoeBav y 12.3 
eVoToyos y 1.5 
eUovAAoyiororepa a 1.12 
evoweros Aoyos Y 3-3 
peyeOos evoivorrop Y 9-3 
evouronTov y125 
evoxnuov Bapvrns B 17.4 
evrexvia a5.4,5 
evredeis B 15.3 
€UTeXi) ovopatra Kai epdypara ¥ 7.2 
eurparedia remavtevpéern UBpis B12. 16 
eUrparreAnt B 12.16; 13.15 
€vruynpara @ 5.17 
evruxia a5.4,17; B17.5 
evdpacros y 5.6 
evdveis a 6, 29 
evpua yen B 15.3 
evdvovs y lo! 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


evdvia a 6.15 
eVxecOat...rrayevery y 2.10 
oopny [evodias] a1t.§ 
edapporrey a 15.10 
epeEns a 7.1; B15. 10; y 16.1,2; 17.6 
eects B 4. 31 n? 
éduepevous B 10.6 
wavra épiera ra (ga ris nooms =. a: 6.7 
€podta rod mod€pou ap. y 10.7¢ 
édopia y 18.6 
ep’ vir a 4.3 
€xerOat rais divas a II.1o 

€xopuevoy ori eireiv y 1.2 

€yopevos y 8.4 
€x$pa...opyn B 4.31 

€x9pas (sonra) B 4. 30 

€xOpovs tipepetcbas a 9.24 

TOUS Tois aUTois €yOpous B 4.7 

© of €xOpoi ératvotou a 6, 24 


avaipeiy rev €yOpay ra téxva B 21.11 


€xivos B 20.6 
¢ndos (def.) Birt 
(nos y 19.2 
(nXoupeévoss a5.5 
(nrove ba B 4.24 
(nA wrot Bits 
(n\ora Bi1.4 
(n\e@rat, Oavpacrai, B 6.24 
(nA\wrixol B 11.1, 3 
(npstovv puxpois a12.4 
Cnv ad’ érépwy B 4.9 
@pos GAXoy a 9. 28 
Mpos TU auuhepoy B 13.9 
pos TO Kadoy B 14.2 
TH erAwive B 12.8 
Te bee B 12.12 
T] pYhED B 13.12 
cata Aoytopov B 13.14 
wpos ovs (oosy a 12.28 
Znveve 'a12.10 


(vyopayav rh xopixe ap. y II. 13, 15 
i alternative, prefixed to interrogative 
sentences, B 6. 27 

48n a 1.7 (dis)"; 6.22, 24; 
B 2.12; 6,12 (dés) 


48n dcadeper a 10.1! 
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n8ovn (def.) allt 
ry noo ayaboy etvas a 6.7 
780 peponcba rovwy ap.a 11.8 
TO Rov y 2.8 
nduv (dety a 5.1! 
nd€a ayaba eiva a 6.7 
nedéa a 11.8 
Toy dé a II, 22 
roy ndéwy (re) a II. 4" 
7derOat a 11.6 
7) Ovoy a 7.23 
(re) ror ndictoy a 11.16 
jdvopart...edéopare ¥33 
4Oos (ri mrotet) y 16.8 
700s €xovres Adyot B 21.16 


70. rov Aéyovros (note on Fos and 
wabos) a 2.3 
76n, three kinds of, notes on, a 8.6; y 7.6 


yOous a2.4 
nOcxr) ex ray onpeioy Seiécs y 7-6 
OK) wiors a 2.3 
Ox) rekes ¥7-1 
7Ocxot Aoyos (8a rivey yiyvorrat) 
B 18.1; 21.16 
nOixa (ra éxopeva éxaore Oe) y 16.9 
7OiKos y 17.12 
Tov nrAibsoy xpnoroy a 9. 28 
HAE FAcKa répwes ap.a 13.25 
WAcKes B 6. 12 
Aria B2.11; 12.2 
neepg mpery B 12.8 
rj TeAcvraig jyepg B 13.8 
npcodsos y 8.4 
KaTa TO Husou OUK evdaipovevovarw a 5.6 
npwBeXia alg! 


qv (was defined to be) a 6. 23; 7. 7, 8, 28; 
B7.5; 13-153 72.6 


HVEKEWS ap. a 13.2 
nvepoets Aodos ap. 7 6.7 
‘HpaxXelas ornAas B 10.5 

“Hpaxdrecder f§ 22.6 
ra ‘HpaxXeirow y 5.6 
npemnots dpyns B 3.2 
“Hpo8oros (II 30) y 16.5 

‘Hpodcrov Coupiov y 9. 2" 
O ippos (puOpos) wepvos y 8.4 
Hppwornxey a 12.6 
iTTe Auyoy kpeirre move B 24.31 
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yrrovs Tov Oupov B 12.5 
Tov xepdaivery B 5.7 
Bappadea B 5.17 
Oappadéov 4 opyn B 5.21 
dapper, Oipoos B 5.16, 14. 1 
Td peAAovra B 5.18 
TO Oavpagew 7OU a li,2!I 
Oavpagover a 6.29 
ro OavpatecOat 4du a 11.18 
‘5 Oavpacréy émOupnroy a Il. 21 
780 ro Ouvpacroy y 2.3 
@avpaorai B 6.243 y 2-3 
Ccayévns év Meyapas a 2.19 


6édew (for usual prose form €Oedeww) 


ef Oéedecs y 16.3 
didovas Oeree a 15. 32 
To Oedeu a 15. 31 
pev Oeres a 15. 32 
ph bere a 15. 32 
py Ore a 15.30, 32 
_ Ocdoow B 24.7 
OepédAros B 19.25 
OeptorokAns a15.14 
-Oev, peculiar use of words ending in, 
a 11, 16” 
Gevdexrns ev TH vou B 23.17 
Aias 6 QeodeKTou B 23. 20, 24 
’ANcpaiwre Ta Oeodextov B 23.3" 
€x vosou Tov Oeobéxtov B 23.11 


€k Tou Swxparous Tov Oeodexrou B 23.13 


év rois Gcodexreiors ¥9-9 
Ccddapos y 11.6 
mept Oeddwpov y 13.5 
1) mporepoy Geodwpov téexyn B 23. 28 
To Oeodwpov y 11.6 
Geodwpou Pwry y 2. 4” 
Oepifew xaxos ap. y 3.4 
Oeppoi B 13.7 
6 Gewpos a 3.2 
Oewpnuata a4.4 
OnBauious Sretvar Pidermov B 23.6 
Tov OnBnow amoavortos B 23. 3 
éyvo O7p Onpa ap. a il. 25 
Onpevev B 21.15 
_ Onpevrexy a Il. 15 


76 Onpiwdeorepov adixnpa peifoy a 14.5 
rov Onoavpoy evpev a5 17 


INDEX TO 


€pyor Onrixoy a 9. 26 
OriBew a 5. 14 
GopuBovvrrat a 2.10 
€8opvBnoapy B 23. 22 
OopuBeiras B 23. 30 
xaranAnrrovat OopyBovrres ¥ 7-5 
OopuBovorw y 18.4 
OpacvBovdos B 23.25 
Kovwy GpacvBovAav SpacvBovAoy éxa- 
ve B 23-29 
Opacvpayxos év rots éAéos y 1.7 
Opacvpayos y 11.13 
“Hpodixos Opactpayov B 23 29 
aro Opacupayov y 8.4 
Tow Opacvy avdpeioy a 9. 29 
Opacurns B 14.1 
Oparret ap. y 11.6 
Opnveiv...dvew B 23. 27 


TeOpvAnpéevacs Kal Koivats yvopats 


B 21. 11” 

To OpvAovpevov ¥7-9 
31d Oupov Kai opyny a 10.17 
of Oupot o€eis B 13.13 
Oupuxot B 12.5 
Oupoders B 12.9 
TO emt Oupats thy vdpiav ap. a 6. 23 
O@voapévous B 21.11 
Ovorai a 5.9 
eis To lauBetoy pereBnoay y 1.9 
iapBeia POéyyovrat y 8.4 
tapBos 7 A€éts H TOY TOAN@Y y 8.4 
tauts ai4.2 
"laowv 6 Gerrados a 12. 31 
iurov xpov@ B 4. 31 
iaTpevpata y 14.7 
iatpixy a2.1 
ent ry iéa piroripovpevos B 2.13 
iStos cal Kara pépos a15.21 
(tos voxos a 10.3; 13.2 
ra (ita ayaba a 6.28 
Ta Tap’ éxaorots (Ota KaAd a 9. 26 
tdta ° B 22.12 
tdta dvcpara ¥ 5:3 
idtdtyy B 23.5 
iStwrexor y 12. 2¢ 
"Idpuevs ¥ 4.3 


iévat eis TO KaTAa vow all.3 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


lepoovActy a7.53 13.9 
“lépeow B 16.2 
ixavoy a5. 1t 
ixernpiay y 10.72 
inarcdaptow ap. y 2.15 
"loxaorn n Kapxivou y 16.11 
‘Inmias a 2.11 
“InmoXoyos a 9. 38 
thy tony (potpay) B 2.17" 
Iobpiwy rarnyupis ap. y 3-3 
OnBnow "lopnviov B 23.11 
"looxparns a9. 38 


B 19.14; 23.18 
y 10.72; 11.7;17.10; 17.16 (dé) 


(Paneg. § 1) y 14.2 
€v TE wWaynyupin@ y7-.11 
"Iaoxparous ‘EXéyns mpooipsoy sy 14.1 
mepi tis ‘EXévns “Iooxparns 8B 23.12 
"Iaoxparns (Evagoras) B 23. 12 
igropiat a 4.13 
ioropixoy rev map GAdAots evpnpévov 
a 4.8 
ioxupos a 5.12 
icxupes B 2.14 
ioxts (def.) a 5.12 
TO lows Kat Taxa B 13.2 
"Irakc@ras B 23.11 
"Idixparns B 21.2; 23.8, 17 
y 2.10; 10.7¢,&; 15.2 
év Ty wpos ‘Appodtoy B 23.6 
mpos Apioropeavra B 23.7 


"Ipixparns (€£ dy Umipxe ravra) a 7. 32 
76 Tou Idixparous, ¢£ otey cis ola, a 9.31 


xabarep a 2.10 
xaGapwos potxos y 15.5 

xabapious B 4.15 
xadifovres B 3-6 


xallcXou, Opp. tO xara pepos 
al.7; 2.15fe7, 18 


xaloXou a2.9; 13.13; 825.8 
umo To auto KaboXou a 2.19 
xaboXov xai wepi éxaorov a 3.9 
ro xa@’ éxacroy xaboAou a 2.18 


xadodov pH ovros xadoAov elrevy 8 21. 10 


cai, d¢ and re a 4.4" 
nat...0¢ a 6.23"; B 22. 3; 23.18 
xal...cal y'-3,9 
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nawa Néyeu y 11.6 
xatpot a 7. 32 
Kaipoi airtot a 5.9 
Toy Kalpoy KExapiopervot B 7.3 
xaxa cuvdyet rove avOpemous a 6.20 
xaxonOess...eundes B 12.7% 
caxonOess, xaxonOera B 13.3 
naxonOiareoy y 15.10 
KaxoAcyot B 4.18; 6.20 
xaxorrabety 8 20.6 
Kaxoupyet wapa Tavras y 2.7 
Kaxoupyoy a 1.10 
xaxoupyia B 12.15; 13.14 
xaxoupytxa B 16.4 
TWMATOS KakOCETE B7.3; 8.9 
kadaun ynpas ap. y 10.2 
KuAXias a2.11; B 4.31; y2.10 
kadXcerotro y¥ 2.3 
KaAAcrros a 12.29 
KaAXrrov rexvy B 23.14, 21 
Kuddcobevns B 3.13 
KadXiorparos a 7.13; 14.3; y 17.14 
xadXos a5-11 
xaAdXos ovoparos y 2.13 
kadk\Awmiarys 8 24.7 
cao» (defined) aQg.3 
ta kaha. Ovo yérn a 6.7 
perapopas amo cadoy y 2.13 
€ml Trois kaw wrijpow 7 9-2 
KapTrud@ B 21.2 
Kay ef al.5" 
xavov orpeBrOs als 
Karn\cia y 10.7 
Kapxivov Mndcig B 23. 28 
6 Kapra6tos rov Aaye y 11.14 
xapTripa a 5.7 
xara (‘in the case of’) a7.21 
kata THY GAnOevay a4.4 
xaraSdanres GAAnAa y 17.6 
karaye\ay B 2.12 
xaradixalery a 15.28 
xaraxopn Y 3-3 
KaTaxopos 77-7 
xarad\axtix@repos a Q. 31 
xarad\arrecOat a9.24; 12.24 
kuTapavrevdpevot Ta peAAOVTa =a: . JO 
KATQVTiKpU ¥ 19.5 
catatraveo Gas @ 12.25 
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karanAnrroves Tous axpoaras 77-5 
Karan pave B 3.17 
KaTactonmay y 12.1 
Karagkevacerw a 4.6; 15.21 
carackevatew towurous B 2.27 
KaTackevaete B 1.7 
korackevacOyra a2.2 
Tey KaTacrKevacTiKkay B 26.3 
kardoracis B 3.2 
xaraoraow dOpoay allt 
xaradpornois B 2.3; 11.7 


karappovntinos B 2.245 11.73 15.2 


catatppoveio Oa B 2.17 
Karawevder bau a 15.26 
padiws xarayevdduevor ws mavodpevor 

Oarrov a 15.26 
KaretAnpevas (réyvas ) a 2.20 
karectrety B 5.7; y 15.10 
nared Geiy B 23. 13 
(Acfty) eareorpayperny 79.1, 3 
xarevopknoavras ap. y 3.1 
KaTéye.y a 5.14 
Kate Wuypévor, karayuéis B 13.7 
karnyopet aI4.I 
katnyopia a 3.3 

wept Katyyopias cai droXoyias a 10.1 
KaToukTeipew B 20.6 
KaTomTpov Biov ap. y 3.1 
karopOouvres B 2.10 

€v xaropbacet B 3.12 

karopbwoay a 6.29 

xarapbwxev a 9.38; B5.18 
Kavmos épws B 25.4 
Kaxvromrot B 13.3 
KaT@pocaTo a 15.28 
keipevot...TcOépevor a 15.23 

Ketévous vouous a 1.7; xeioOat vopov 

a 15.12 
xextnoGat...ypyoGat a5.7 
KevoXoyetv B 19. 27 
KEvoy y¥ 13.5 
KEpapeus Kepapet ap. B 4.21; 10.6 


epOaivery Giro pixpov 4} am’ aicypay B 6.5 


ovAdoyiopay moAA@y xedadraa ff 24.2 
xeharawdos y 14.8; 19.4 
ws év xeadaig B 16, 3 
xepaXls B 19. 10 
K€ xpnpevos B 23.12 


INDEX TO 


KeXpoveKores B 3. 13 
Kydicodorop rov Xerrov 74-3 
Kyducddoros y 10.74, f, 2 
To KiBdnAow Sixavoy ai5.7 
ol dé Kipwvos B 15.3 
Tous xivdUvous rois Kwduyois BonOncovras 
ap. y 10.7k 

xivduvos B 5.2 
xevOuvevTixos a 9.29 
eevety €repop a 5.12 
kivijoas y 1.8 
moia Kivnots 7 Wuyt B 23.13 
Kimotv twa Tis Wuyns ail. 
KrXcoday a@15.13; y7-2 
KNerreras ev y 2.5 
kXérrerat ¥ 7.10 
Tov KdéWavra AaBeiv y 2.10 
néxXerrrat ¥y 2.10 
Kréov (guitlibet) B 2.2; v5.2 
K\éwy y 8.1 
xAnpovyia B 6.24 
KAjp@ di:avéporrat ras dpxas a 8.4 
ov det kAnpwrovs dpyeww B 20. 4 
T@ Kow@ a 5.6 
Kowvy} a 6. 16 
xowoy Sixatoy a 13.2 
KOLVOS YOLOS a 13.2 
Kowal yvopat 8 21.11 
Kowal miorets B 20.1 
Kowa B 22.12 
xowwos ‘Eppijs B 24.2 
TOUS KOWOUS Opolws TayTwOY a 2.22 
kOwworepov a 1.10 
kowewvia a 13.2 
KOLV@VLKOS B 24.2 
koAakeias onpueia 8 6.8 
6 xoAag ndvu a 11.18 
xoAaots tacts a 14.2 


KoAaots Tov macxorros Evexa a 10,17 


KoAaots olkerov B 3.5 
KoAAnow y 2.12 
xodoBoy trotety y 8.6 
det xoXo.os Tapa KoAotoy ap. a 11.25 
Kopay xadov, €v Aaxedaipont, a 9. 26 
kopovra ‘ y 11.13 
4 Kopaxos réxvn B 24.11 
xopSakixwrepos (puOpos) y 8.4 
koopety y 2.10 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


kexoopnpernpy (AeEcw) y 2.2 
Koo Los y7-2 
KOO p108 B 23.8 
KoTov yet B2.7 
xorrapia a 12. 30 
Kpavyny KadAcomns ap. y 2.11 
xpenabpa y 11.5 
Kpépnrat y 14.6 
Kpéwy a 15.6 
Kpivey xara ppornotw a 7.21 
oi xpivorres a 7.28; B 23.12 
€mt Tots Kpivovas al.7 
(romos) éx xpivews B 23.12 
Kptrns a 3.2; 818.1 
Womwep apyupoyrepey ai5.7 

y €vt xpery (Aekts) y 12.5 
oi xptrai yapiforras al2.4 
Kpirias a15.133 y 16.3 
Kpoigos “AXvuy dia8ds ap.y 5.4 
ra padia xpuwas a 12. 33 
py xreivew TO €urvyow a 13.2 
cTjuata deapma édevOepudrepa = a. 9. 26 
KTnuarey Kal copdrey a 5.3 
Kuavoy pov ap. y 3-1 
kusetas a teis 
xuBepvay 8 20.4 
Kukap ap. a9. 20 
Ta KuRrA@ a9. 33; y 5-43 14.10 
Kuxvos B 22.12 
kupiryia @ti.ms 
xumdiors (25) 7¥ 43 
Kuvopaiorat B 20. 6 
nuves ov Saxvorres tous xabifovras B 3.6 
KUoy B 24.2 
6 Kvoy y 10.72 


xuptos a 8. 2, 3; 15.9, 21; BIOIT; y 2.6 


KUPLOS.. .axUpot a 15.25 
cupid Te cal curdyupa y¥ 2.7 
Ta xupia y 2.2 
KUptoy Gropa y 2.2, 6 
KUptos KpITAS a1,8 
KUPL@Te poy y 2.13 
kupioraros aI.Il; 3.4; 825.11 
ke@ov ¥9°5 
ev xodows AeLews ¥9-7 
xwAurixa B 9.5 
xeopedorotot B 6.20; y 3.4 
Konmns dvucoey ap. y 2.10 
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Kad puKos ap. y 11.13, 1§ 
Aaas avadhs ap. y 11.3 
AaBeiy (grasp with the mind) £8 22.4 
Aadnrixol a 12.5 
Aakedaiporioe a §. 6 
ev Aakedaipowt xopay nado a 9. 26 
Adxwy evduvoperos y 18.6 
Aakopixa aropéeypara 8 21.8 
Aavavew evdeyerat y 2.6 
MerTroupyeiy B 23.17 
Achowdopyabat vmddaBow Kopivéios vd 
Siuavidou a 6.24 
Adkts B 26.5 
Adkis 9 ev weprodacs ¥ 9.7 
adyonorin y 12.2 
dyrixetpérn ¥9-7 
ypatpexr) y 12.2 
Snuryopex) y 12.5 
Sixayexy y 12.6 
cipopérn, kareoTrappern ¥9.1 
én Secxreky y 12.6 
WOUNTLKN y1.9 
AcLews aper)) cadi elvas y 2.1 
oxijpa y 8.1 
Aeker Siabéobas v1.3 
7 Acker perarévas cal orpépery a 9. 36 
Aekts Opp. to dedvora y 1.7 
(rowos) wapa rnv Ak B 24.2 
Aexrixijs dppovias Seopevos y 8.4 
Aerrimns mepl Aaxedaspoviey = y 10.72 
Aevxobéa B 23.27 
Aewddyas B 23-25 
Aewdapas xarnyopey Kad\Nsorparov 
a7.13 
A€éwy eropovee ap. y 4.1 
9 AnOn B 2.26 
AnOn Be duédecay B 3.26 
Anun rod Tlepaséws ap. y 10.7¢ 
Ajppara a 12.10 
Anpwodes y 13-5 
Anoecy olovras a 12.7 
Aporal...roptoral y 2 10 
Anes trav dyabey a 6.4 
A:Bavwros y¥ 43 
AsBuxot B 20. 2 
Atxupytos y 2.133; 13-5 


Auctpvws tov OOvpapBornawy y 12.2 
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Acdascpeva ap. y 11.3 

Aurds y 16.2 

Aoyi{er Oar woppabey a 2.12 

Aoyinovs cvAdAoytopovs atl 

da Aoy:opor a 10, 16 
Aoytopos Tov ovudepovros 8B 12.12 


(eo xara Aoyiopov PB 13.14 
Aoyiorixy dpefis a 10.7 
Aoyiwy PB 5.21 


Aoyoypagos B 11.7"; 6.5"; y 12.255 7.7 
Aoyos (‘fable,’) B 20.2, § dis, 7 


Aoyos yiverat y 9.6 
Aoyov.. .1rowjvews v1.9 
Aoyou afioy B 24.2 
Aoy@ €v pnBevi efvac B 2.18 
rov Noyou dvo pépn y 13.1 
Tq Adyw mpoxoAdlew B 3.15 
Aoye xp7oOa dvr’ cvoparos y 6.1 
Tov Tapa Acyoyv a@5.17 


Adyos y 2.73 Aoyous B 20.7; Adyov 


B 20.8 

Aosdopnparioy ap. y 2.15 
Ave a1l.12; B25.1 
Adoa évoraces y 17.14 
Avoat TO Nex Sev a 2.17 
Auconey B 26.5 
A€Avpat B 23.23 

0 €v Auxei@ rov popper Sovs B 7.3 
Avko\éwy y 10.72 
Avxodpov y¥ 3-1, 2 
AureioGat Eri rois werroinpevots = B_-73«- 
Avan B 9.3 
Aumnpa a1i.29; 88.8 
 Avous B 25.1 
Avotredet a 12.5 
ra Aurixad evOupy para B 26. 3 
Auroy a 2.18 
Aixvyp WaxaLopévm piwoma ap.y II. 12 
@y TO ynpas AwBaras a5. 11" 
paOnpartxol Adyos y 16.8 


panos y 10.2; padnow raxetay y 10.4 


patpay y 11.3 
pakapiopos a9. 34 
paxpay amrapray ¥ 5.2 
paxpoBios a5.15 
Svvapis paxpoBidrnros a5.15 
paxpoKoAct 7 9.6 


INDEX TO 


paxpodoyiay y 17.16 
paxporépws y 10.3 
padaxlas onpeta B 6.9 
padaxds ai0.4; B17.4 
paraxas AéyeoOat y7-10 
padaxdrepoy cvdAXcyi{wvra: § 22.10 


6 Tov padXoy Kal Hrrov romos a 2.21 

paddov xddAuop (?) a 7.18 
ro pavOavery nov a 11.21 

pavOavew padios 4ov y 10,2 
payexos @ 9. 29 
pavicarepa 70n B 15.3 
pavrecty y 5-43 17.10 


payrevovras a 13.2; €uavrevero y 17. 10 


Mavtig rp pyrope . 8 23.11 
Thy ev Mapadan paxny B 22.6 
paprupes a 2.2 


paptus moros kal els xpyotos B 20.7 
pdprupes madaoil...mpooparot a 15. 13 


paptupiwy d.aipects a 15.18 
payereoy B 25. 13 
paynrekol B 4.12, 19 

paynrixol Tept Kepdous a 12.19 

paxntexal radial a II.15 
peyadadixoe B 17.4 
peyadoxopigou yis ap. y 3.1 
peyadonpéreca (def.) a 9. 12 
peyadompenn (AEE) y 12.6 


peyadowuxia (def.)a9.11; B12, 11 
peyadowuxos AII.2; 12,113 24.7 
peyaXorpenys and peyadoWexos a 9.29n!, 
peyados a 14.3 
péeyebos a5.4 
péyebos tis pavns y 1.4 
peyéeOous dpern a 5.13 
peyéOous Kal pixporyros B 19. 26 


thy Stadexrixny peOudov roy ovAdAcyio pay 


a 2.20 

peBodos aI. 10, 14 
péOodos Evrexvos alil 
dia rH pePodou a2.2 
év rois peOodixots etpnrat a 2.10 
adixnpa petCoy ai4.I 

A ‘ - 3 
TO MEtLovos TOUNTIK® eivat a7.7 


peifous (nulas évopodérnoev €av ris 


peOvoy apaptavy B 25.7 
pecouy Kai avgew B 18.4 
peipaxiadets y 11.16 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


MeAamermidns y 9.6 
MeXaverros aI4! 
MeAcaypos B 2.19 
pedXeray y 10.7 m 
peAAnodyrer a 12. 23 
adixetoOat Um’ GAXewv peAXAorvras a 12. 30 
peAXos adupor y 6.7 
Oo dy ed peptpnpevow du a 11.23 


pev—de aI.1I23; 5.2 
pév ou BQ 11"; 23.14,15 
Hépn Tipns a 5.9 
(Toros) €x Tay pepor B 23. 13 
pean (pov7) y1.4 
dv ro Meconnacg B 23.1 
tj) Meoonuaxy éxAnoig y 17.14 
peraBaiwvew a 4.6 
rd peraSaddew nou a 1.20 

peraBaAew y 12.3; 17.16 
peTraBodr) Tarte yAuKd ap. a. 11. 20 
peradaBeiy vyreias al.14 
peradnyis a 10.18 
peTapedopercts B 3-5 
peragu y 5-2 
peraorpeder y 11.6 

To Sixasoy peracrpevas a 15.24 

petaoTpeyarra a 15. 30 


peradpepew aveovupa Sropacpevess y 2.12 


€U meTevwexTas y 2.12 
 dyudoyoy perapopa yi 
peradopa y 10.77 
ris kat’ avadoyiay petradopas y II. 3 


AaBety ove dorw thy petradopdy wap’ 


dou y 2.9" 
peraopai y 2-79 
peradopais dn\ovy y 6.3 
ndyres peracdopais Stad¢yorvras = 2.6 
peradopas émtetxeis y 2.12 

TO perptov (= To pecor) B 14. 3 
perpragovoey B17.4 
pexpe Tivos al! 
pndey dyay B 21.13 
pcos a 5-13 
pynxous apapeiodas y 13.3 
pnvvery aperny a 9. 3 
pnor ev épdew yeporra ap. a 15.14 
pNTpayuprns ap. y 2.10 
unt pocpovrns ap.y 2.14 
prardovous B 9.4 
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puxpadixnral B 17.4 
puxpomperrera a9.12 
pixpoWuxia a9.11; 86.10; 13.9 
puxpowuxot B 13.5 
MiAriadov Wogiopa y 10.7 &c. 
pipnrecararoy (4 pwrn) v1.8 
pioos B 4.313 ¥ 19. 3 
(aowrn pyney B 13.12 
prynpar ev pérpois as.9 

pvjpa a 6.15 
Ta pompoveura ea a 11.8 

Ti penoveuTa a 9.25 
pono ixaxos B 4.17 
MospoxAfjs y 10.7¢ 
provap xia a 8.4 
povoxwdos mepiodos 7 9.6 
Ta pot i umapyovra a9. 25 
popioy re Tijs Giuahexrieijs a2.7 
povocioy ucews ap. y 3. 3° 
povorxes (‘accomplished’) B 22. 3" 


pougixatepws (iN a ref, to Eur.) B 22. 3 


Try 40, Onpiav Ter mokrrev@r y1.4 

poxOnpiay axpoarov v1.5 
pudodoyeiy B 21.9 
puxrnpa a 4.12 
puAwvas trotidous ap.y 10.72 
orovéaioy eivat piv B 24.2 
pvovpos ¥ 9.6 
puptoo ror B 8.14 

puptooroy €ros B 10.5 
pvoThpia B 24.2 
Mucoy Acia a 12.20 
pvena y 11.13 
yaotrotol aI4I 
pavxAnpos ¥4.3 
pauri@vres y 5-3 
Kay amo vexpov depety B 6.5 


vepeocay 86.19; 9. 1,2 dés, 7 (def.) 


wept Tou veperay B 9.6 
vepeonrixol B 9. 12 
vepeonror B9.11 
vepeots B9. 1°, 3 
veotrAovrov B 16.4 
vedrrAouTot 7¥9-9; 16.4 
of veot B 12.3 
veoTns a 5.6 
véew Hoirixis ¥ 2.9 


250 INDEX TO 


vewori B 16.4 
vewurt mAoutuurres B 9.9 
wymiss Os matepa xreivas maisus Kara- 
Aeires ap. a 15. 14 
vin, UmEpoyn Tis B 12.6 
yopicparos mAnOos a 5.7 
ai vopubeciat au.7 
vopnobecias a47 
yopos idtos...xoevos...aypados a 10.3; 13.2 
© vopos cuvOnxn Tis a 15.21 
(vopos) évayrios a15.8 
eréOn 6 vopos a15. II 
6 KOLYUS vOLOS a 15.4,6 
Ta Tpus TOY Youoy B 6. 23 
of vopot ayopevovoww a 13.11 
€v Tols vopos EoTLY a 4.12 
moAewy BaciAeis vopous ap. ¥ 3.3 
yoonartoy y 2-15 
yooodes B 24.3 
6 epi exagroy vous a 6.2 
rov vouy 6 beds has aviaey ap. y 10.7 mt 
yuotacew y 14.10 
voOporns B 15.3 
Eevixov y 2.6 
ro fenxov (Exee 9 peradopa) 7 2.8 
Eevexny...ryy rey Y 3-3 
move Eevnv thy Siadexrov y 2.3 
£évos (homonym) y 11.8 
Revoctayns a 15. 29, 30; 8 23.18 
Hevopavns "EXearats B 23.27 
Répéns B 20. 3 
ro EVALVOY Tetxos a15.14 
Euvos ’"Evud\cos ap. B 21.11 


els Gyxoy rs AcLews oupBddAderas y 6, 1 


odoracety al.2;3 y 12.3 
odomoinats T@ emtovTe y 14.1 
dduynpos B 8.8 
oduprixoi B 13.15 
’Odvecea yY 3-4 
’Odvocevs B 3.16 
Ofoe ap. y 13.5 
oikeia Aegis 77-4 
oiketoy Gvopa y 2.6 
oiketov opos a 5.7 
oixeiors y 2.6 
olkecorepoy y 2.13 


oixesorns B 4-28 
otov (scilicet) B 19.26; y 1.4 
otov &s (pleonastic) B 23. 3,6 
ola pnd ay els a 12.6 
6 év rq Olivet mpodroyos y 16.8 
TOUS OLvOUS TOUS MELLYpEVvOUS y 2.4 
olvaper ot B 12.8 
otovrat B 132 
OAtyaxes Kat oAcyayou ¥25 
oAtyapyia a 8.4 
oAtyapxias réXos a 8.5 
odtyodrAla B 8. 10 
dAcyoxpouarepos a 7. 26 
TOU oAtywpely B 2.1 
oAtywpia B 2.1, 3 
oAlywpot B 5. 14 
’OAUpmia vevixnkey a 2.10 
év r@ "Odvpmixp y 14.2 
"OdAuvOtaxoyv wdAcpoy y 10.76 
dAws B 2. 20 
“Opnpos @II.Q; 15.133 y 11.2 
pO Opparey morecy B 8.14; 72.13 
pO O“parev 7 10.6,72,2,4, i," 
wpo opparey (def.) y 11-2 
opoyevay 4-4 
opoeOveis B 6, 12 
Toy opoeday y 2.12 
TO OpoLov B 19.2 
Spotov Oewpeiy y 11.5 
TO Opotoy cpay B 20.7 
dca Tov opoiov B 25.8 
Opolwy MT@cewy a7.27 
arb TOY Opolwy Ta Opota a4.9 
(romos) ék Tov époiwy mroceav B 23. I 
Aoy@ spororaroy GAwv y 1.9 
OpotoreAevToy Y 9-9 
Opoiwpa a 2.7 
CO {LOLWLEVOY y 2.13 
japa Thy opevuplay B 24.2 
Opeovupiat y 2.7 
GpoAdoyety kai perapéeAcr Oat B 3.5 


GpoAroyoupevos al3.9(d25); 15.18; 15.21 
rous opoAoyourras Stxaiws xoAaler Gas 


é > » 4 > ld 
a ev eroinaey GvediCew 
overctorns 
? > A ~ 9 #6 
(romos) amo Tov ovoparos 
ovopata mipnpata 


B 3.5 
B 6. Io 


B 4. 16 


B 23. 29 


y 1.8 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


ovozarewy €idn y 2.5 
ovoparay,..pnuareav y 2.2 
3 Tay ovoparwr (AnOn) B 2. 26 
durdois ovopace y 2.5 
ofeia (por7) y 1.4 
ofvGupos B5.113 12.5 
ofvdupos a 10.4; 85.11; 12.4 
omorepovouy a 3.3 
opag Gat arvxourres B 6. 24 


opyn a 1.4; B 2.1 (def.); 2.26; y 19. 3 


mept opyns B1.9 
opyny avakocwou B 3-13 
80 opyny moncacw B 3.11 
eis Opyny mpoayovras al.§ 
mavet opy}y 0 xporos B 3.13 
ro opyifer Oat dv all.9g 
opyioas y 14-7 
Tov opyiAoy Kai roy panKoy arAour a 9. 29 
opyiros B 1.9; 2.10 
OpyiAws €yovoww B 2.27 


cpéyerOa, a 8.7; opeyouern, B89. 14 


opetis B2.1 
denoes ai opétes B 7.3 
"Opéoty TP Ceodexrov B 24. 3 
(romos) €£ opsopov B 23.8 
dpxoy 8idwct...dpxov AauBaves a 15. 27 
epi Opxwy Terpayes a 15.27 
Opn Tou Trocety B 19. 23 
copny [evwdias] aIl.§ 
O rt Kai agcoy a5.7 
ore a 15. 28 
(roros) ro ot évexa by ely B 23.20 
ov and py B 6.4 
oudey yesrovias xaXewerepoy B 21.15 


ouvdev nAchcorepor rexvormoias B 21.15 
oudey mwA€or 


a 2.13 
ovx after a» a 7.12; vol.1 App. (C) 
OUKETt ai.7"; 2.21 
ovAa oKeAn ap. y 11. 13, 15 
ov» resumptive B9.11 
oupavyopnxes ap.y 711 
ra ev opOadpots a12.5; 86.18 
owe wapnArdev ¥ 1.3 
wayiws B 13.2 
mayKxpaT.acriKxos a 5.14 
dia rabos a 13.7 
eis wudus mpouxdwow a 2.5 
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aabos (various senses of) B1.8' 
waGos motety B 17.8 
Tpos T@ oixei mader B 8.6 
mwabn ths Wuyines al.4 


ovupBeBnxcra abn rois peyebect a 2. I 


wa0n THs aperis a9g.15 
wadn B 12.2 
3i dy ra WuOn eyyiyveras Bit.7 
wabov a 2.7 
wept rov mador a 2.5 
mwaOnparwy B 22. 16" 
waOnrixn refs ¥7.13 
watay y 8.4 
waavos Svo eid y 8.6 
mwadeia a 8.4 
merradeupévn UBpts B 12.16 
memadeupevot B 6.17 
} wadia Toy ndewv a 11.29 
év nadia B 3.12 
racdtar all.4 
ras madias ndeias a lI.I5 
éorovdacpevas wasdcas @1iei5 
waidia xat Onpia B 6. 23 
waXaoreKos a 5.14 
Hapdidrov réxym B 23.21 
muydnpov xaptros 8nusovpyos = ap. y 3-3 
mavyyupis Y 3°35 97 
jwavoupyos B 5.11 
wayTey Tept mavTa a9.4 
wapa pixpoy cwferOat a 11.24 
wapaBad\ew mpos GAXous a 9. 39 
wapaBoAn B 20. 2, 4 
mapaypagn y 8.6 
wapaderypa a2.8; 9,19; 825.8 


TO mapaderypa pnropixy émaywyy a 2.8 
mapadeiyparos xai évOupnparos Suaopa 


a2.9 

wapadeiyparos yap a5.2 

d:a mrapadeiyparos B 25.8 

mwapadei-ypatra a 15.26; 820.1 
nwapadeiypara Trois cupBovaAcutixois 

a 9.40 

mapaderyparwy B 18.5; 26.5 

napaderypatey €tdn Ovo B 20.2 

mapadetyparadess pnropeiat a 2,10 

napaderyparwon B 25. 13 

rapadkinyeiobat y 16.5 

map.dugoy B 21.4; y 11.6 
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yrrous rol Gupou B 12.5 
rou xepodaivey B 5.7 
Ouppadea B 5.17 
Oappadcov 7 opyy B 5.21 
Ouppeiv, Oipoos B 5.16, 14.1 
ra peAXovra B 5.18 
ro Oavpacerw nov a II,2! 
OavpaCovas a 6,29 
ro Oavpate Oat ndv a 11.18 
76 Oavpacrov émOupnroy a Il. 2! 
480 To Ouvpacrov y¥ 2.3 
Oavpaorui B 6.24; y 2-3 
Geayevys év Meyapos a 2.19 


6édev (for usual prose form ¢€Oedeuv) 


ef OerAeus y 16.3 
Scddvac eres a 15.32 
To Oedew a 15. 31 
pey Oeres a 15. 32 
pt) Gere a 15. 32 
py Odrew a 15. 30, 32 
deAoory B 24.7 
Oepédsos B 19.25 
OemoroxANs a 15.14 
-Oev, peculiar use of words ending in, 
a II, 16” 
Ocoddxrns ev TH vop@ B 23.17 
Alas 6 Oeodéxrovu B 23. 20, 24 
’AAxpaiwre TO Oeodexrov B 23.3” 
€x vopou Tou OeodeKrou B 23.11 


€x TOU SwKparous Tov Oeodexrou B 23.13 


dv rots Oeodexreiors 7¥9°9 
Ocddwpos y 11.6 
rept Oecdwpov ¥ 13.5 
1 mporepov Oeodwpou Téexvn B 23. 28 
ro Oeodapou y 11.6 
Gcodapov Pury y 2. 4” 
Ocpifew kaxos ap. y 3.4 
Oeppot B 13.7 
6 Jewpos a 3.2 
Oewpnuara a4.4 
OnBaulous dcetvae Pidurrov B 23.6 
Tov OnSnow amobavorros B 23.3 
éyveo Orp Onpa ap. at. 25 
Onpevew B 21.15 
_ Onpeureny @aIl.15 


TO Onpiwdéarepoy adixnpa peifoy a 14.5 
rov Onaaupoy evpev a5.17 


INDEX TO 


Epyor Onrixoy 

6riBew 

GopuSovvras 
€bopvBnoay 
GopuBetrat 
xaranAnrrovot GopyBovvte 
GopuBovory 

OpacvBovados 
Kovey GpacvBovAoy bpac 

Ae 

Opacupayxos ev Trois éAéors 
Opacupayos 
“‘Hpodixos Opacipayoy 
aro Opacvpayou 

roy Opucuy avdpetor 
6pacurns 

Oparret 

Opnveiv.. .dvew 

reOpuAnpévats Kal Koivas yu 


ro OpvAovpevov 
bid Gupov Kai opyny 
of Oupoi ofeis 
Oupixoi 
Oupwders 
TO emi Oupats thy vdplay 
O@vcapévous 
6vorai 


> AQ 9 ~ o 
evs TO tauBetoy pereBnoay 
iauBeia Pbeyyovrat 
4 ~ ”~ 
iauBos 7 Aéekes n rev moAdo@r 
taues 
b] 
lagwv 6 Gerrados 
iurov xpovm 
iurpevpara 
iat ptky 
ent th Wéa piroripovpevor 
ww 
iStos kal kata pépos 
(tos vopos a 
ra tdta dyaba 
Ta wap éxagrots (Ota kaa 
” 6 
tova 
a” s 2? 
idva dvopata 
3 ce 
idtarny 
idtwrexor 
1dpcevs 
97 3 A a (2 
tevat eis Tu kata Guow 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


lepoovActy a7.5; 13.9 
“lépey B 16,2 
iaavoy a5.1! 
ixernpiay y 10.74 
ipardaptoy ap. 2.15 
"loxagtn 9 Kapivou y 16.11 
‘Iwwias a2.11 
“Inwodoxos a 9. 38 
Ty tony (poipay) B 2.17" 
"IoOpiwr naynyupis ap. ¥ 3-3 
OnSnow ‘lopnviov B 23.11 
"looxparns a 9. 38 
B 19.14; 23.18 
y 10.723 11.73 17.10; 17.16 (d¢s) 
(Paneg. § 1) y 14.2 
€v TH Wariyyupixg y 7-11 
"Ilooxparuvs ‘EXewns mpooipiow sy 14.1 
epi tis ‘EXéyns “looxparns 8B 23.12 
"Iooxparns (Evagoras) B 23. 12 
loropias a 4.13 
icropixov Tay wap’ GAdots evpnuérwr 
a 4.8 
loyupos a5.12 
ioxupes 82.14 
loyis (def.) a 5.12 
TO lows Kai Taxa B 13.2 
"IraXseras B 23.11 
"Ipixparns B 21.2; 23.8, 17 
y 2.10; 10.7¢,&; 15.2 
év t9 mpos ‘Appodcoy B 23.6 
npos ’Apioroperra B 23.7 


"Idexparns (€f oy Umnpxe ravra) a 7. 32 
TO rou Iduxparous, ¢£ otwy eis ola, a 9.31 


xabarep a 2.10 
xabapios potyos ¥ 15.5 

xabapious B 4.15 
nabiCovres B 3-6 


cafidov, Opp. to xara pépos 
al.7; 2.15 fer, 18 


naflodou a2.9; 13.13; 825.8 
Umd To auto KaboXou a 2.19 
xaOodov cal mepi dxarrov a 3-9 
ro xca@ éxacrov xaboXovu a 2.18 


cadurovu ph ovros xaOudov elweiy B 21. 10 


cai, &¢ and re a 44° 
xai...0¢ a 6. 23°; B 22.3; 23.18 
aai...xal yY'.3:59 
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xawa Neyer y 11.6 
xatpot a 7. 32 
Kaspol airtot a 5.9 
TOY KaLpOY Ke yapto pe vos B 7.3 
xaxa ouvayet Tous avOperous a 6.20 
xaxonOecs...eunders B 12.7" 
naxonbets, xaxonOea B 13. 3 
xaxonOoréoy y 15-10 
xaxoAvyot B 4.18; 6.20 
xaxorrabep B 20.6 
Kaxoupye: wapa Tavras y 2.7 
Kaxoupyoy al.1o 
Kaxoupyia B 12.15; 13-14 
xaxoupytxd B 16.4 
ToeparTos Kaxdoet B 7.3; 8.9 
Kaan yipas ap. y 10.2 
KuAAias a2.11; 8B 4.31; y 2.10 
xaAXerotro ¥ 2.3 
KadAurros a 12.29 
KadXinmovu rey B 23.14, 21 
Kudo bems B 3.13 
KadXiorparos a 7.13; 14.13 y 17.14 
xadXos a5-.11 
KaAdXos ovoparos y 2.13 
rohAwrurris 8B 24.7 
eahdv (defined) a 9.3 
Ta Kada...dvo0 yérn a 6.7 
peradopas amo cahov y 2.13 
€mi Tow KO TT pouw ¥9.2 
xapmrude B 21.2 
nav ef at.5" 
xasev orpeBros al.§ 
xann\eia y 10.7 
Kapxivou Mndeig B 23. 28 
6 Kaprdftos rov Aaya y 11.14 
napripa a 5.7 
xara (‘in the case of”) a7.2! 
cata Thy dAnOeay a44 
caraSAawres GAAnAa y 17.6 
xaraye\ay B 2.12 
carudicaley a 15.28 
Karaxopn 73-3 
KaTUKUp@S ¥7:7 
carudAactin@repos a 9. 31 
xaraA\arrea Gas a9.24; 12.24 
KuTaparrevopevos TA péAAOVTA = a y. JO 
karayriapo ¥ 19.5 
carumavea Gus @ 12.25 


246 INDEX TO 
karanAnrroves Tous axpoaras 77-5  Kexpomxores 
kaTawrpauvecy B 3.17 Knydquoodoroy roy Xerrov 
kaTacwnay y 12.1 Knqucddoros , 
KaragKxevd¢ew a 4.6; 15.21 10 xiSdnAov Sinaioy 
caTacKevacew Towourous 82.27 olard Kipovos 
caTagkevaceie B1.7 rods xuwduvous rois xurduvots 
KararKcevac@jrat a 2.2 
Ter KaTarKEVaoTLK@Y B 26. 3 xivduvos 
kardoracis B 3-2 xevOuveuTixos 
xaraotaow dOpoay aIl.i «ewety érepor 
xatadporors B 2.3; 11.7 Kivnoas 
carappornrikos B 2.243 11.73 15.2 toia kivnots 9 Wuyn 
raratppoveio Oa 82.17 ximnoiy twa ris Wuyis 
carayevderGat al5.26 Kdreopér a It 
padios Karawevdopevor os mavodpevon KAerrera ev 
Oarrov a 15.26 kA érrerat 
xaretAnpévas (réxvas ) a 2.20 Tov KdéWarra daBeiv 
kareureiy B 5.7; y 15.10 KéxAerrrat 
nated bei B 23.13 KAéow (gutlibe?) B 
(Ac£w) kareorpappérny ¥ 9-1, 3 Ky éov 
Karevopxycarras ap. y 3.1 KAnpovyia 
kaTéeyeuw a5.14 KAnp@ dtavepovrat Tas dpxas 
Kare Wuypevol, rarayueis B 13.7 ov det xAnpwrods dpe 
karnyopet al4.I TP Kowp 
karnyopia a 3.3 Ko} 
wept xaryyopias cai drodoylas a 10,1 xo.voy Sixatov 
Karouktei pew B 20.6 Kowods vouLos 
katrorrpov Biov ap. y 3.1 Kowal yuopat 
karopOourres B 2.10 Kowat triorets 
€v xaropOacet B 3.12 Kowa 
xara pbocay a 6.29 kowwos ‘Epps 
KaropOwxev a9.38; 85.18 TOUS KoWOUS Opoiws TavTw: 
Kavos épws B 25.4  Koswvorepoy 
KaXUTOTTOL B 13.3  rowvovia 
kaT@poocaro a15.28  xowwwvxos 
keipevot...reOépevot a@15.23 Kxodaxelas onpeia 


o o - é 
Ketpevous vouous a 1.7; KeiaOat vopoy 


a 15.12 
kexrnoOa...xpioOat a5.7 
Kevodoyety B 19.27 
KEvoV y 13.5 
KEpapevs kepapet ap. B 4.21; 10.6 
kepOaivety dro puxpoy 4 an’ aicypay B 6.5 
ovAdoyioper mrodAey kedadaa Pf 24.2 
xehadawdas y 14.8; 19.4 
ws év xeadaig B 16. 3 
xepanris B 19. 10 
K€ xpnpevos B 23.12 


© KoAa€ nov 

Ul an” 
koAaots tacts 

KoAagots TOU maa xovros En 

KoAaots olxerov 
KoAAnoww 
KoAoBov move 
det KoAotos rapa KoA otoy 
kopay xaday, évy Aaxedaipovt, 
Kopovra 
€ ld id 
» Kopakxos rexyn 

? € A 

xopdaktkorepos (pubes) 
Koo pet 
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nexoopnperny (Ae Ee) y 2.2 
Koo LOS y7-2 
KOO p1106 B 23.8 
KoToy €yety B 2.7 
xorraia a 12. 30 
xpavyny KadAcomns ap.y 2.11 
xpeynabpa y 11-5 
npéeunras y 14.6 
Kpéwy a 15.6 
kpivesy xara porno a 7.21 
oi xpivovres a 7.28; B 23.12 
¢mi Toss Kpivovas al.7 
(roros) éx xpicews B 23.12 
Kpirns a 3.2; 818.1 
oowep apyupoyrepey a15.7 

n dvi xpiry (Adéts) y 12.5 
of xpsrai xapiforras al2.4 
Kpirias a15.13; y 16.3 
Kpoigos “AXuy d:aBas ap.y 5.4 
ra pada epuwas a 12. 33 
py «relive TO uvrvyor a 13.2 
KTi)pata deapra edcvOepidrepa @ 9. 26 
KTnaTey Kal ceoparey a 5.3 
xvavoy per ap. y 3.1 
au Seas @iieis 
xuBepray B 20.4 
Kuxay ap. aQ. 20 
TG Kiedy @ 9.333 ¥ 5°43 14.10 
Kv«vos B 22.12 
kuiryia QII.m§ 
xumdioss (5/5) 743 
Kuvopaicral B 20.6 
auves ou Saxvorvres rovs xabifovras B 3.6 
Kveep B 24.2 
© Kuey y 10.72 
cups a 8. 2, 3; 15.9,21; BIO. 11; 2.6 
KUPLos.. .AkUpos a 15.25 
kupia Te Kal curerupa y 2-7 
Ta xupta y 2.2 
KUptov Ovopa y 2.2, 6 
KUplos KpiTHS a1,8 
KUpLOTE POP y 2.13 
xupworaros) «aI. Il; 3.4; 825.11 
xeoXop ¥9-5 
av xodoss Aces Y9-7 
KeAuTina B 9.5 
neopedomotoi 86.20; y 3.4 
noms dvugaew ap. y 2.10 
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Ka puKos ap. y 11.13, 15 
Aaas avad}s ap. y 11.3 
AaBeww (grasp with the mind) £8 22.4 
AaOnrixot a 12.5 
AaxeSatpovtos a 5.6 
évy Aaxedaipov copay xaXov a 9. 26 
Adxwy evOvroperos y 18. 6 
Aaxwrica aropOecypara B 21.8 
Aav@avew evdeyerat y 2.6 
Aeiroupyetv B 23.17 
AchoubopjaOas vwedAaBow KopirOsos vd 
Zipwridou a 6.24 
Aekes B 26.5 
Aekcs 4 dv weprodas 79-7 
dyenoriy y 12.2 
dvrixetpern 197 
ypadixy) y 12.2 
Snprryopext ¥ 12.5 
Scxasixy) y 12.6 
elpopémn, karecrappern ¥9-1 
én Secxreny y 12.6 
WONTeKY ¥ 1.9 
AdLews dperi) capi elvas y2.1 
oXnpa y 8.1 
Aebes diabérbas y 1.3 
ry Actes perarHévas cal orpepery a 9. 36 
Ae£cs Opp. to dravora y1.7 
(rowos) wapa rh Ae key B 24.2 
Aexrians dppovias Seouevos y 8.4 
Aewrivns wept Aaxedaipoviey §=y 10.72 
Aeuxobéa B 23.27 
Acwdayuas B 23-25 
Aewdapuas xarryoper Kad\sorparov 
a7.13 
Ader dxopovee ap.y 4.1 
§ AnOn B 2.26 
Abn 80 dudAccay B 3.26 
Anun rod Tepastes ap. y 10.7¢ 
Anjppara a 12.10 
Anpodes y 13-5 
Ancetw olopras a 12.7 
Aporal...sopsoral y 2.10 
AnWes rev dyabay a 6.4 
AiBaverus Y+3 
AsBuxol B 20. 2 
Accupmos y 2.135 13-5 


Atctyrws rev QbvpapBomawy y 12.2 
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Adasopeva ap. y 11.3 
Aurds y 16.2 
AoylLeobas woppeber a 2.12 
Aoyinovs cvAACywpous air 
did Noyerpdv a 10,16 
Aoytopos Tou cupddpovros ff 12.12 
(aor xara Aoyiopoy B 13.14 
Aoytorieyn Speéis a 10.7 
Aoyiey B 5.21 


Aayoypagos B 11.7"; 6.5"; y 12.25; 7.7 
Aoyos (‘fable,’) B 20.2, § dis, 7 


Aoyos yiverat vy 9-6 
Adyou. TOUT ews ¥ 1.9 
Acyou afiov B 24.2 
Aay@ ev pndevi etvas B 2.18 
Tou Aayou dvo plepy y 13.1 
Te Avyw mpoxohafew B 3.15 
Aoyo xphaGat dvr’ cvoparos y 6.1 
Tey mapa Adyoy a 5.17 


Adyos y 2.7; Aoyous B 20.7; Adyar 


PB 20.8 , 
AosSopnuarioy ap. y 2.15 
Avew al.12; 825.1 

Avoa évoraces 7 17.14 

Avoa Td Nex bev a 2.17 

Aucoper B 26.5 

AeAupas B 23.23 
o év Auxelp rov hoppow Sous B 7.3 
AukoA€wy y 10.72 
Avxoppey y¥ 3-1, 2 
AureioGa emi Trois werroinpevrs =» B_- 3. S 

Avan B 9. 3 

Aumnpa a1i.29; 88.8 
Avors B 25.1 
Avotredet a 12.5 
ra Aurexad evOvpr para B 26. 3 
Avro a 2.18 
Adxvp Waxafopérm pioTa ap.y 11.12 
@y TO ynpas AwBaras a5. 11” 
pabnparexol Adyos y 16.8 
pa@nots y 10.2; padnow raxeiay y 10. 4 
patpay y 11.3 
paxapio pos a 9. 34 
paxpay amrapray y 5.2 
paxpoBios a5.15 
Suvapuis paxpoBiornros a 5.15 
paxpoKwAct 7 9.6 


INDEX TO 


paxpodoyiay 


paxporépes 

paraxlas onpeta 
padaxds al 
padaxos Aéyer Gat 
padaxarepoy ovAdoyi{wvr 


6 Tou padXoy Kal irrov Torro 
padhov «adAcov (?) 
ro pavOdvew yOu 
pavOavew padios ndv 
payixos 
pavixérepa 70n 
pavrecty Y 
pavrevovrat a 13.2; €pavrer 
Mavtia r@ pyrope . 
ri ev Mapabar payny 
paprupes 
paprus motos Kal els xpijc 
paprupes maAnoi...mporgu 
paptupiov d.aipects 
payereov 


paxntexol 
paynrtxol rept Kéepdous 


payntixal radial 
peyadad:kot 
peyadokopvdou yns 
peyadorpémea (def.) 
peyadonperh (A€Ewv) 


peyarowuxia (def.) a 9.1 
peyadoyuxyos BAI1l.2; 1 
peyadonpem)s and peyahoyr 
peyados 
peyebos 

péyebos rns povis 


peyeOous dpery 
peyédous cai pixpornros 
rny Stadexrixny pedudov Trav « 


p€O080s 
pedodos evrexvos 
dia THs peOodou 
év rois peOodixois etpnrat 
dbixnpa peigov 
ro pel{ovos mowtixe etvat 
peifous Cnuias évopedery, 
pe@iow duaptravy 
pecovy kat avgeuw 
peipaxiades 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


MeAamarnidns y¥ 9.6 
MeAaveroe a 14.3 
MeXcaypos B 2.19 
peXeray y 10.7 m 
peAAnoayroy a 12.23 
GdiceioOas um’ GAXww pdddXovTas a 12. 30 
peXos GAupor y 6.7 
© Gy cd pepspnpevor 00 a 11.23 
pav—de ai.123; y5.2 
pey oup Bg iI"; 23. 14,15 
Hépn Tipns a5.9 
(romwos) dx ray pepey B 23.13 
poy (pev7) yl.4 
dy re Meconnacg B 23.1 
Ty) Mecannaxy éxxAncig y 17.14 
peraBaivey a 4.6 
ro peraBadrew du a II. 20 

peraBaddew y 12.3; 17.16 
peraSoA?) mdvrer yAuau ap. a. 11. 20 
peradaBew vyeias al.14 
peradnyis a 10. 18 
peTopehopevors B 3-5 
perate y 5-2 
peractpepes y 11.6 

To Sixatoy peraotpewas a 15. 24 

peTao Tpayarra a 15.30 


peradépey dravrupa Sropacpeves y 2.12 


ev peer heros y 2.12 
h dvudoyor perapopa yt 
peraopa y 10.7% 


ris xar’ avadoyiay peradopas y 11. 3 
AaBeiy ova forw thy petapopiy wap 


dAXov y 2.9" 
peraopai ¥2.7,9 
peradopais dnhovy y 6.3 
wdyres peraopais Sstad¢yorras yy 2.6 
perahopas ewietxeis y 2.12 

ri pirpeow = ro peo) B 14.3 
perpea(ovow B 17.4 
pexps Tivos al.! 
pnddy ayay B 21.13 
pncos a §.13 
pyeovs apapeio Jas y 13-3 
pyvvew aperny a 9.3 
pawor ev ipdew yepovra = af. a 15. 14 
pat payuprns ap. y 2.10 
parpocborrns up. y 2.14 
prachovous B 9.4 
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pexpadexyral B 17.4 
pxpomperreca a9Q.12 
pixpouxia a9.11; 86.10; 13.9 
pixpouxos B 13.5 
MiArsadov Wngiopa y 10.7 &c. 
pipnrexeraroy (j pwvn) 7 1.8 
pioos B 4.31; y 19.3 
(oowrn pyney B 13.12 
prijpas év perpors a 5.9 

prnpas a 6.15 
Ta pynpovevra nda a 11.8 

Ta ponpoveuta a925 
pono inaxos B 4.17 
MospoxAns y 10.7¢ 
povapxia a 8.4 
povoxwAros mepiodsos y 9. 6 
Ta pore virdp Yorra ag. 25 
popioy re rhs Ocadexrixys a2.7 
povocioy puoews ap. y 3-3" 
povorxos (‘accomplished’) B 22. 3° 


poveixwrépws (in a ref. to Eur.) B 22. 3 


riw poy Onplay rev wodtrecey y1.4 

pox Onpiuy dxpoarov y1.5 
pudodoyeiy B 21.9 
puxrnpa a4.12 
puAwvas worxious ap.y 10.72 
orrovdaioy eivat pur B 24.2 
pevoupos 79.6 
puptooror B 8.14 

pupvooroy éros B 10. § 
pvornpia B 24.2 
Muoey Xela a 12. 20 
puerta y 11.13 
yaorrotot aI4!I 
par xAnpos 74-3 
yauri@vres 75-3 
nay ano vexpou pepe B 6.5 


veyeoay 86.19; 9.1, 2 dz, 7 (def.) 


wept TOU wepeoay B9.6 
vepeonrinos B 9.12 
vee nToy B9.11 
vepeos B 9. 1", 3 
veorAovroy B 16.4 
veom\ouros ¥9-9; 16.4 
of weos B 12.3 
peuTns a 5.6 
neg Qusriais ¥2.9 
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vewori B 16.4 
vewori wXovtTourres B 9.9 


pnwios Os WaTepa xTeivas mraidas Kara- 


Aeiwes ap.ats. 14 
vin, Umepoyn TIS B 12.6 
vouioparos wA7Oo¢s a 5.7 
ai vopobecias au.7 

vopobecias a47 


vopos tdtos...Kxoevos.. .dypados a 10. 3; 13.2 


6 vrdpos cuvOyKn Tis a 15.21 
(vouos) évayrios a15.8 
éré9n 6 vopos als. 11 
© KOLvOS voLOS a 15.4,6 

Ta wpos TOY vopLoP B 6. 23 

ol vouos ayopevovoty a 13.11 
év Trois vopots €orey a 4.12 
moAewy BaciAeis vopous ap. y 3-3 

vpoonpartoy y¥ 2-15 

yoowdes B 24. 3 

© wept éexaorov yous a 6.2 


rov vouy 6 beds Gos aynev ap. y 10.7 m 


yuotacew y 14.10 
vwOporns B 15.3 
Eerxov y 2.6 

ro £evxov (Exes 9 peradhopa) v2.8 

Eevexny...tyy AEE Y 3-3 
movety E€vnv thy Stadexroy y 2.3 
£évos (homonym) y 11.8 
Revocbayns a 15. 29, 30; B 23.18 
Hevodaryns "EXearats B 23.27 
Hepéns B 20. 3 
ro EvAwvov TEeixos ai5.14 
Euros "Evuadcos ap, B 21.11 


els Syxoy rhs Ackews oupBddrerae y 6.1 


odorroceiy @1.23 y 12.3 
Odorroinots T@ emiovre y 14.1 
odumpos B 8.8 
oduprixol B 13.15 
’Odvocea y 3-4 
’Odvecevs B 3.16 
bot ap. y 13.5 
oixeia Aefis 7-4 
oiketoyv Gvopa y 2.6 
oikeiov opos a5.7 
oixeiols y 2.6 
olketorepoy y 2.13 


INDEX TO 


oixeorns 
olov (scilicet) B 
- olov os (pleonastic) 

ola pnd Gy ets 
6 dy r@ Olivet mpoAoyos 
TOUS OLVOUS TOUS pEptypevou: 
olywpérat 
olovras 
GAtyaxts Kat oAcyayxou 
oAvyapyia 

oAtyapxias réXos 
oAtyoduAria 
dAcyoypor@repos 
Tov oArywpety 

oAtywpia 

GAl‘ywpoat 
’OAUpmia vevinnrev 
év rp ‘Odupmixp 
"Od vvOtaxoy oA pov 


dAws 

“Opnpos all.9g3 I 
WPO Opparey Torey Bi 
Mpo ojiparey y 10. 6, 


wpo opparey (def.) 
opoyevay 
opoebveis 
TOV opoedav 
TO Gpotoy 
Gpotov Gewpeiv 
TO Guolov opay 
8:a Tov dpolou 
Opolwy mracewy 
dro TOY Gpolwy Ta Gpota 
(roros) €k Tay Gpoiwy wr 
Aoy@ cpotcraroy d\Xov 
OpocoreeuToy 
Opoiopa 
© LoLwpLEvoy 
Tapa THY Opevupiay 
Opeovupiat 
Oporoyety kai perapédeo 6a: 
opodoyovpevos a13.9 (25) ; 
rovs OpoAoyourras Oixaiws 


é > 
& €U érroinoey overdicew 
cverdtorns 
ld 9 a ~ 3 6 
(rdzos) amo Tov ovoparos 
Gvopata pipnpata 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


Ovoparey €tdn y 2.5 
OropaToy...pnuaray y 2.2 
Tey ovoptrear (Ann) B 2. 26 


diwdois ovopacs y2.5 
ofeia (pwr) y 1.4 
ofvupos B5. 113 12.5 
ofvGupos a10.4; 85.18; 12.4 
3 


OworTepovouy a 3. 
opacGa aruxourres 
opyn a l.4; 8B 2.1 (def.); 2.26; y 19. 3 


wept opyns B 1.9 
opy}” avatdécwow B 3.13 
de opyny xoncacw B 311 
els Opyny xpoayovras al.§5 
Waves Opy}y 6 ypovos B 3.13 
ro opyiferOar nov all.g 
opyioas ¥ 14-7 
Tov opyiAoy Kai Tov pamnxoy axAour a 9. 29 
opyiios B 1.9; 2.10 
opyites éyovow 8 2.27 


dpéyerOat, a 8.7; opeyopevn, 89.14 


Specs B2.1 
Sejoes ai opébes B 7.3 
"Opéory Tq Ocodexrov B 24. 3 
(rowos) ¢€ dpropod B 23.8 
Gpnov di8ect...cpxoy AapBaves a 15. 27 
wep Opxey rerpayes a 15.27 
Opph Tou woeiy B 19. 23 
copy [evedias] @ali.s 
6 rt cal afvoy a5.7 
rs a 15. 28 
(rowos) To ov évexa Sy ein B 23.20 
ov and yn B 6.4 
ovddy yecrovias yakewsrepoy B 21.15 


ovder nAcOcorepoy rexvoroias B 21. 15 
ovdér wéoy 


a 2.13 
ov« after a» a 7.12; vol.1 App. (C) 
ouKere a 1.7"; 2.21 
ovAa oxéAn ap. y 11. 13, 15 
ovy resumptive 89.11 
ovparopunxes ap.y 7M 
ra €y ofOadpoIs a12.5; 86.18 
owe xapnA\ Cer 7 1.3 
Wayias B 13.2 
waryxparragriaus a5. !4 
da wabos a 13-7 
«is wudus mpouyOwuw a2.5 
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wabos (various senses of) 8B 1.8° 
waOos trovety B 17.8 
mpos T@ olxeip wabes B 8.6 
wabn ris Wuyns al.4 


ovpSeBnxdra maby rois peyeOect a 2.1 


wa0n Ths aperns a9.15 
wabn B 12.2 
8i oy Ta WuOn eyyiyverat B 11.7 
waloy a2.7 
mwepi rev wader a2.5 
waOnparwy B 22. 16° 
wabnrixy A€kts ¥7.13 
watay y 8.4 
waavos Svo «ton y 8.6 
wadeia a 8.4 
wenadeupévn UBpts B 12.16 
weave upevot B 6.17 
9 wadua Ter no€wv a 11.29 
év radia B 3.12 
wardiat all.4 
ras madias ndeias @1t.1s 
éorovdacpevas masdcas a ii.15 
waidia Kai Onpia B 6. 23 
WaNauortxos a 5.14 
Hapdirou réxyn B 23.21 
wuvdipov xapiros Snusovpyos = AP. y 3- 3 
waviyupis Y 3-33 9-7 
wavoupyoe Bs5.11 
WavTey wept wavra a 9.4 
wapa yuxpoy cef{erOas a 11.24 
wapaBad\ew wpos GAdous a 9. 39 
wapaBod) B 20. 2, 4 
waparypady y 8.6 
wapaderypa a 2.8; 9,19; 825.8 


TO wrapaderypa pyropixh éwayey) a 2.8 
wapadetyparos xai erOupnparos Siadopa 


a 2.9 
wapadeiyparos yap a5.2 
d&:a mapadelyparos B 25.8 
wapadeiypara a 15.26; 8 20.1 
mapadeiypara Tos gupPovAcuTixois 

a 9. 40 

wapaderyparey 818.5; 26.5 
napaderyparer edn 8v0 B 20.2 
napadetyparedes pyropeias @ 2.10 
sapaderyparadn 8 25.13 
rnapadenyeia bas y 16.5 
wap wduguy B 21.4; ¥ 11.6 
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wapccTroupéerace B38 
wapaxaradyxn B65 
srapaxpatew B 13.1 
wapaXciey ¥ 4-3 
wapaAnpovowy adit 
wapahia y 10.7¢ 
sapal os y 10.7¢ 
wapodoyiferat B 24.4; y7-3 
Tapahoy:Ccpevos B 25.10 
Trapahoyicacbat B 23.3 
Tapeoyicaro aI4.l 
mapadoyirpos B 25.10; y12 4 
Tapadkoy.rtiKos a9.29; B 24.3 
mapavevovew y 5-4 
waparay €repa B14 
Ta Taparemoinpeva y Il. 6 
Tapachpaivipevor B 22. 17 
Tapackevater i: fe} Il.I 
mapagKkevacovel Toovrous B 3.17 


Kpitas Towvrovs TapagKxevacn 8B 9. 16 
mnapackevadbo@ow B Io. 11 
mapackevaterOa mpos Baowdéa B 20.3 


napacopiferOa tov larpoy a 15.12 
qapatnpew B 6.20 
wapaTnpetv TO per prov y 2.15 
mapadves a2.7 
mapeuBddXey Tis mevrnxovtadpax pov 
y 14-9 
wapevoxA@ort B 4.2! 
WwapnkuaKkores B 13.1 
Tapy pmo yey ¥33 
waplowots ¥ 9-9; II.10 
mapotpia a 6.23; 12.20, 23 
mapotpiat a Il.25 
Wapotpiar yyvopcKat B 21.12 
ai rrapoipiat perapopai y 11.14 
ai mapotpiat paprupia a 15.14 
wapopoiwots 79.9 
mappnotaotiKoi B 5.11 
mdayxovres 7} memovOores } mevrduevoe 
B 6. 13 
Wao XEw TO Ex YaToy B 3.16 
maragéat a 13.9 
wataén a 13.4 
maragat h mAnynvat, émarage, a 15.29 
qarpaNoias B9.4 
IlarpoxAos a 3.6 


jarpos duuyrwp ap. y 2.14 


INDEX TO 


swavoas BovAcpevos THs Opy 
weCevew dia Gadrarrns 
TlecBoAaos 

rpinpns ev Tecpacet 

pat) wemetpacbat 
Tlewriorparos 

WELOTLRT 

wéXwpoy avopa 

wreAc' pov Kakoy 

o més Kal 6 alcypos rept } 
meévOect kat Opnvos éyyiver 


Ilevéevs 
mevrabXos 

of wévraOAot KaddtoTot 
mwevrecupiyy@ voo@ 
€x ths TemapnOias 
WET €pag Levov 

aetrepavOat 

wepaiverat 

mepaivovaty oudey 
wépas =Téxpap 
mepi (redundant use) 

Tept roy GAAwy (for ra a 

mept tov Sobévros ws eine 
Tlepiavdpe 1G Kopivbi 
weptypadovras 
Tepiepyos 
Tepiepya anpisy 
Weptéyorra ovopara 


a 4.8, 10; 


TOLLS Tepteyouciw 
Tepexdns B15.3; 7 4.3; 0 
TlepexAns rov émcraguoy A 
TEepldynroyv chawopevoy 
mepiodos €v koAas 
qepiodos 
ai Tis yijs wepiodot 
We pliTerecat 
WeptTTov 
avdpes mepirroi 
Ta WEpiTTa ( 


wepiTTapa 
wépoa 

€is opyhy weceiy 
meTTElaS 
mepuKorws Aéye 
méCovra 


a a , 
atOavoyv Kat miortoy 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


ro wiBavuy ¥1.3 
wiGurey Auyev ypjoce B 18.1 
wOayot TO Mpaypa ¥7-4 
wiOnxey avdsxrny eixafew y 11.12 
wucpos a 10. 4 
TMivdapos B 24. 2 
miorereabas ¥ 17.3 
WOTEUTIKIS a 12.19 
wioTs a14.53 ¥ 13.4 
miors amudestis Tes alt 
Wioters Kowul B 20.1 
ai miotes €vrexvov puro al. 3 
@ioress GwoderiKas y 17.1 
WiOTEwY GTExvay etn a5. 
WiTTEWY ATEXVOL...EvTEX POL a 2.2 
sioTewy Tpia €t3n a2.3 
ras miaTes épew a 8.1 


rouras ai cuvOjxat miorai iow a 15. 21 


mtatus (Avyos) B1.2 
wore para a 15.17 
Tiréevs B 23. 22 
Terraxos B 12.6; 25.7 
wAavay y 14.1 
wenddoba y 8.1; wendracpévos y 2.4 

wXarropévos B 4. 27 
ures @1mg5.r5 

ey Ty worcreig Ty TiAarewvos 7 4-3 


sAcovexreiv a 4.9; B 16.5; 17. 5"; 25.10 
«Any (‘only’) al.14; 12.10 


€y wAnpeces B 3.12 
#Anowag pus B 5.2 
rou mAjawoy éruxe To Bédos a 5.17; 
Tous TAnuwoy a ll, 22 
BALL TOS GpeTH KTHTEwS a 6.11 
nAoLTos Oloy Tih Tes B 16.1 
wAocTou pépn a 5.7 
T~ wAouTe G éweras HOn B 16.1 
wAwTrnpwy B 20.4 
wvevoTLUY a 2.18 
avrypa y 10.76 
wot and mucyew 8 23 p.242n! 
wow (of poems) y 2.14 


6 xontis Homer) a7. 31, 33; B 3. 16 
wonra Adyorres €v1On y¥ 1.9 
woovvréds Te ATLL IL; wewoinxey a ¥. 20; 


Wewoinras B 3.16 
Kewornpevors ovupace y¥2-5 
wWojoes y 2.7 
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TOUT iKuy B 3. 26 
év rots Wepi wWomnriKis y 1.13; 2.7; 
(elpyrot) y 2.23; (Bespsoras) a 11.29; 


(re@ewpnras) y 2.5 
TOLNTIK] a II. 23 
Td NOWMNTIKG TPYeS a 6. 3 
WownTiKal Kat Wpaxricai a 6.6 
wouxidos y 16.2 
GUTOY WOLOY Tiva KaTACKevaeLy B1.2 


wow twa paiveoOas ror A¢yorra B 1. 3 
wowvs Twas UmoAapBavew Tous A¢yorras 


yi.!I 

woAepos a 4.7 
Tots ToAEpioes a 13.9 
WoAretue rérrapes a 8.3 
soXsrevoy €1d7 a 4.12 
ras woXcreias dracas afew a 8.1 
woXrTixy a 2.7 
Tis wept Ta HOn woAcTiKNS a4.5 
TOATIKOL UyeVeES y 1.4 
woXtrixos ovAdNoytopos B 22.4 
Tots moAcriKows a 8.7 
mo\AG xal oA‘ya Kai dy y 5.6 
HoAvevxros y 10.7 
moAubupos ap. 7 6.4 
HoAvxparns eis rous pis B 24.6 


Hodvuxparous els @paciBovroy B 24. 3 


RoAUTpocwmoy ovparoy ap. y 3-1 
moudvurexvia a5.5 
sodvgiXia a 5.4, 16 
wodupuros a 5.16 
woAvxous y 17.14 
ToNUX Pome pos a 7.26 
nodvwpeioOae 82.7 
nwaca évdea Tovnpoy B 25.4 


movnpeceaOas emitpirey ToKeY BP. y 10.7 


WEMuyNTAL a 6, 22 
Gro movnpias a 13.16 
nopeverOat...Budife y 2.7 
wopOnaa y 2.10 
wopwotut y 2. 10 
WeMuUpLoTal a 2.2 
70,08 a 4.7,8 
Toppwlher B 22. 

(rorus’ ¢x Tou wowayes B 23.9 
‘gsoTma ovKy’ Y7.2 
WpMryparevorrat a1.3,9; 2.5 


TprypurevOnva wept Ta Adyow B 245.5 
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wpayparevOnvac yt 
wpaxtixoi a12.2; B 13.13 
6 spafwy a7.13 
Wpaoe B 3.1, 12,13; 5.11 
mpaws B 3.1 
wpaorns B 3.1, 17” 
wpavver Oat B 3.1 
spauvors (def.) B 3.2 
wpauvrind B 3. 10 

wpayxOjvas...wewp7y Oat...wpaydnoecbae 
a 3.8 
TO WpéTrov y 2.3; 7.1 
apérovaa (A€£is) y 2.1 
apeoBurepor B 13.1 
B pivots opuros y 4.3 
Wo epyov a 4. 3, 6 
® poayayeiv al.14 
wpoatpeiras B 23. 26 
Ta wpoaiperd a 6, 26 
# poatpoupevos a 10. 3 
Mpoaipouvras mparrev ra ris ¢yOpois 
Kaka a 6. 26" 
mpoaiperts al.14; 9.323 y 16.8 
mpoaipeow ouvdndovp _ B2u14 
KaTa THY Mpoaiperw al.14 
Tpoaipectw...mpatiy a 13.17 
év mpoatpéces 7 peoyOnpia a 13. 10 
aro Tpoaiperews y 16.9 
Ww poavakivey y 14.11 
mpoaveAay y 17.14 
mpoavAeiy, mpoavAtoy y 14.1 
mpoBAnpa...amoderkes y 13.2 
mpoBovAos y 18.6 
wpobedofarba a2.4 
mpodiaeBAnpéevor B 23.24; y 17.15 
mpodiaxe ywpnxores a 12. 29 
Tpodiacvporra y 17.14 
Tpodinynocs y 13.5 
IIpddixos a5.10; y 14.9 
apoeyvacbas B 21.5 
apoedpia a5.9 
am poetxafovres a 3.4 
mpoewrovra €retrey B 21.7 
mpoehopevov a 13.7 
mooepSadherOa y 5-2 
mTpoebaykavioas y 14.12 
mpoefarraray y 11.6 
TMpoemurAnrrew 77-9 


INDEX TO 


WpoeTexerpety 
WPOETLKOS 
owe mponrAbev 
apobects 
mpoievrat 
mpoxeipevoy TéA0S 
wpoxAnors 
mpoxoAaew 
apoAoyos 
a povoetv 

€x Mpovoias 
7 poodomoet 

rpoodoraeio Oa 
mTpooyuaterOae 
7 pooiuov al.9; y 
power ayes 
(romos) oxoreiy ra mporp 

; 

Tpémovra 
wpos 

pos GAAov (Hy 

pos & rotovros 

apos evddEous ovyxpiveri 

mpos ovs (aow 

mpos T@ oixelp mabe (a 


wpos Kpirnv Tov Oewpov 

pos TO cupépoy 

pos TOUTO 

ra wadn 8 doa perafr 

povo'e mpos... 

™powayopevew 
mpooarrety 
mpoaBoAn 
mpordrapeto Oar a 
mpocextixus bis) 
mTpooe-aTraray 
mpovemiuxracOat Ten 
TpowemerAnrreyw 
La) Tpowepwray ro davepov 
mpornyopevce perevéeyKas 
mpoobects 
apooOnxas 
™pookaradAarrovrat 
mpooKuyncets 
mpoaodot 

mpooodous Tis moAEws 
m™pocopivoyrat 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


mw poonraiey 79.6 
wpoowinrovra ¥4+3 
Wpowaonpaives a 13.10 
wpootarat B 23.11 
paprupes Serroi, makati, mpoodaros 
a 15. 13, 15 
TO NpooTarropevoy B 23.18 
poo xiopa B 19.10 
w por xperras a 3.4; B18. 3 
mporacets a 2. 21,22; 3.7; 818.2 
ras xa éxaorov yévos idias mporaces 
a 2.22 
Bporacets pyropucai a 3.7 
Mporpemes rrovety B 23.7 
pot pow?) a 3.3 
dx poi mapyovrwyv y 19.2 
Ghia rev sporanpypevev a 9. 31 
Wpoumnpyev a2.2 
spourrodayBavorres B 21.15 
wpopacens Setras povoy 9 wornpia 
a 12.23 
spopoSnriuxot B 13.7 
spow8omroinxe B 13.7 
w, oinras B 2.10 
Lperayopov émayyeApa B 24.11 
Tpwrayopas y 5-5 
BTOTES Oporas a7.27; B 23.2 
STecewy Tapopoiecrs y¥9-9 
BTeyevey y 2.10 
BT@xopovcos xodat ap. y 3-1 
ol wre xoi B 24.7 
Ovéayopas B 23. 11 
SvKvoy avanvet a 2.18 
SUKTIKOS a5. 14 
Wupervis €xopevoe a ti.1o 
wuperres (015) a 2.18 
Tupixper ap. y 31 
FUPpOT pLxE ap.a 15. 13 
wedos ef B 23. 29 
“Padayaréys nai Tadapydns y 12.3 
pqoia a 6, 27 
ra pqdiws yryvopera a 6. 27 


ra paduya a 10. 4, Tous pabipous a 12. 19 
pabvpias all.4 


paxes oixias y 11.13 
payydia y 1. 3,8 
paWedoirra y 11.13 
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pnOnoera ev rois wepiramabn =. a’: 113.8 
PNMAToy...ovopaTrey y 2.2 
pnudrey y 2.5 
pyréov ywpis a 6.7 
pirep al.14 
pntopixos B 2.7 


H pyropixy avriorpodos ry SeaXexrixy, a 1.1 
évexa Kpicews j pyropixy B 1.2 
pyropun Buvays wept exacrov rov bew- 


pioa ro évdex' pevov mayor a 2.1 

Ta yéyn Tis pyTopuxns a 2.22 
yévy Tpia a 3.1 
THY pnropixyy oloy wapadués ss THs 
Ssadexrexis. a2.7 

Ta pnropica a14.5 
perreiy ra oxeAn a 5.14" 
pododaxrvAcs nos ap. y 2.13 
porraXoy rov 8jpou ap. y 10.7 ¢ 
pvOpcs y 1.4, 8.2 
puirawovrey y 2.10 
cadaxeves B 16.2 
Zadapis a 15.13 
THY €y Zadapine vavpayiay B 22.6 
odAreyya péAos GAvpoy y 6.7 
Edyuov xAnpovyias B 6. 24 
Zapp B 20.6 
Largo a9.20; B23.11,12 
To capes y 2.8 
cadnvut y 2.6 
aéAuvoy ovdor ap. y 11.13 
cwepvai Beal B 23.12 
vepvos Y 3-354 
wepvorepor  Baptrepos B 17.4 


3 oepvorns padax) Kal evoxnper Ba- 


purns B 17.4 
weprorns 8B 17.4; ¥ 8.4 
TH Typarvoperg y 2.13 
onpetoy a2.14,18; B 5.14; 25.8 
TO €x onpeiov (rowos) B 24.5 
onpetov 8 ore y 2.6 
dca onpeion B 25.8 
way onpeioy B 25.12 
onpucia a 9. 26 
onyeia AUTA a 2.18 
Ta onpeia THS aperns a9. 14 
Gwo onptioy wai ANoyley B 5.21 
€x rev onpeion Oeites 77.6 
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Snoros y107a 
curry wapadeipey ap.y 4.3 
Zeyececs a 15.13 
Zdnpe B 23. 29 
oi. as xpooBoAny y 2.12 
ouscrns a 4.12 
pevidns a 6.24; 9.3; B16. 2; y 2.14 
civas avnp ap. y 3.2 
rad oxéAn pene a 5.14 
oxeun 75-5 
oxéyes a2.14; 4.7 
oxtaypadia y¥ 12.5 
Lripov Y 3.2 
oxAnpa ovopara y 7-10 
oxAnpa parrew ap. y 16.4 
oxoAcoy (on health) B 24. 5” 
oxoros a5.1; 6.1; oxorul a9. I 
oxomeiobat mpos TO alte a1I.1o 
oxvOpwres ¥ 3-3 
oxvAevew 743 
okeppara Tapa ypaypa B 11.6 
oxwrrovow B 2.12 
conotKi few 75-7 
ooAotkot B 16, 2 
ToAwy ar5.13 
4) copia moAAay cai Gavpacréy émoripyn 
a1I.27 
codurrns al.14; y2.7 
cadioriKxos al.14 
Tois coduorixois Acyots a 4.6 
Avet Tov Todtotixoy Avyov y 2.13 
copioriKos droxpivdpevov y 18.4 


Soporrns O. T. 774, y 14.6; Antig. 
912, y 16.9; Antig. 456, a 13. 2 
Loordrjs y 17.16 
do. (Antig.) a 15.6 

LodoxAjjs (statesman and orator) 

a14.33 y 15.3; 18.6 


A) AY i | -~ ~ , , 
Tous coous emt rats Toy TAOUTiwV Oi'pas 


dar piPovras B 16.2 
vopoy copwrepov a15.12 
b) ‘ -~ » é o 
To omauwrepoy Tov adbovou peifov 
a7.14 
omovdaferv Kal etpwvevec bas B 2.24 


orovdaferOa (formation of pass.) 


.B 3.7 
orovdaiov vmoAapBaver bat a 5.8 
omovdaoTiK@TEpot B 17.3 


INDEX TO 


oroudn 

€v dyopa oraOjva 

orabnvas xaXxovs 

oTdao.pa 

oreudvAa 

orevot 

GxTn orevorropos 

orépnots a' 
€x TOV OTEpnaEwy 

oréper Oat 

orepavitny dyava 

ornAitns 

orijAa ‘HpaxAeciat 

© Ernatxdpov trepi Sadrapedo 
Ernaixopos év Aoxpois 
Ernaixopos 

OToLXyetoy 
OToLXetov Kal Toros 

oToLxELa 
orotxeta Tept ayabodv Kal 


Ta oTotxeia TO Eros 
oropyn Appendix (A) vol. 
oroxaferOae a6.1; B2 
oroxt{erOat Tov perpiou 4 

(opevor a 5. I 

OTOXAOTIKMS Exety 
ErpaBak 
O p) oTpaTevdpevos 
otpeBdos 
orpepery 
oTpoyyvA@rara 
ovyyévera 
TO ovyyeves POovety 

cuyyévn epya B 23.8; o 

ovyyeveorepos auros 

Ta ovyyevn kai Gpota nO 

ek Tov cuyyevav 
ovyyweooKew av@pwmivots 
TvyyY@pLoviKous 
ovyyrepuns revEer Bat 
ovyypapparos 
ovyypapai 
aovykarabanreo Oat 
ovyKetTat éx TpLay oO Adyos 
ovyKeira: Téxyn 
ovykxwdvuvevovras 
ovyKpivew 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


ovu(ny B 12.13 
ovcapivey xadaboy yMIL15 
ovxodparriay (logical deception) B 24. 10 


ervA\AaBorrs elwety a 10. 18 
ovAAnyis a 4. 6 
rdavavria cvAAoyifera al.i2 

ov Mehoyurdrew mporepov a 2.13 
ovAAoyurpos a 2.8,9 
6 Tperos cvAAoyurpos a 2.13 

thawoperos wvAAoyurpuos a 2.8 


avdAoyiopos Ori Touro éxeiwo a 11. 23 


ovddAoyio pow Te xal awopevov ovdAdo- 


jio pov at.14 
wolurixy ovdAdoyio pep B 22.4 
ovlAoyurrie@s Aéyew ry Ader = B 22.4 
of wuvAdvres rove Kapyndoviovs a 12.18 
ovpSadXeraz rodAa y 1.2 
ovpSalhopevny mpos a2.4 
Ta cupSeBnxora xabn a2! 
oupsesnxe a 10.9 
(rowos) dca ro cupBeBnnos B 24.6 
erupSoral a4.11 
cupSovdeurinoy a 3.3 
gum ovANne wapy a 3.3 
ovpSovAeves a4! 
ovpord Adyew 7 15.9; 16.10 
rois cvpBowXewrseoie elpyras =a 10. 19 
cupperpay Ti» Buiperpow elyas B 19.5 
oupmapadapSaves a 3.5 
cvpraparevey 75-4 
CUP pawoue vor y 18.6 


cvpriparcpa 8 2. 2; 21.7; y 18. 2, 6(fer) 


cUpTEpag pares B 24.2 
ovpreporarew y 9.6 
Cuprinrey axe TUxNS B7.5 
rd cuprtepara a 9. 32 
oupht por @6.1; 15.25 
To ovpipow (equity) a 15.10 
Tou padrov cupddpovros a7.! 

Tey cupheporrey 8 12.12 
ourayew @ 2.13; 822.15; 22.3, 4; 

23. 16 

Curcyeras y 11.12 
ovrayey) 7¥ 9.8 

ouraywyhy dvayricy B 23. 30 
Gvvaxt doy a 15. 33 
ouvahyeiy 82.21; 4.3 
Pavra ovvadeigers B 6.8 

AR, IT. 
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guraA\rypara @i1.1o; 15.22 
wuvarepyaCoutvous 88.14 
cuvaTobunancew B 6. 27 
muvapOpoupévou a7.3 
ovvravyra y14.1 
ouvdeopos y 12.4 
pera curdécpor Adyew y 6.6 
(Ackiv) re cuvdiope play ¥9.! 
ourdeopos y 5-2, 6 
rous noeis cuvduryayeir 8 4.12 
Tuvdinwepevoras B 4.12 
ourSpopas (¢xxAnolas) ap. y 10.7hk 
cuvdvalouevor a 15. 32 
ouveyyus paiverOu B5.1 
Ta oUveyyus és TaUTa a 9. 28 
cuverraweir Oa: Tov dxpoarny 7¥ 14.11 
ouverecey B7.5 
CurcoTnKey y¥2.5 
TUreoT payperes B 24.2 
oumryopely a 14.3; 820.6 
ounrypéva B 25.8 
our dcpevor B 4.3 
ournOns QQ tt.is 
To cumbes a 10.18 
rd cummbes nou alt.ig 
ovr bers a It. 16 
da ovr bevay al.2 
Tumnwaynag 87.5 
ourypyras at.7 
cura y¥ 14.1 
ouvbecis a7. 31 
ouvOnnn a 13.2 
} ouvOixn vopos a 1S. 21 
ouvOjnas cai cvpSoral a4ir 
wept cuvOnxey a 15. 20 
ovr iBorra a 5.12 
ounmdeiy y 10.6 
ourvepet B 19. 24 
ot ¥7-5 
ovropohoyeiy B 20.5 


ovvopay a 4.8; dud wokXey ovvopay a 2. 12 


rh overeiporra B 2.3 
ovrr Odvas a 7.31 
ourrBevas réyyny al. 3 
ovvriber bas a 15.9 
(rowos) rd Sinpnydvow avvriOivra déyew 

B 24. 3 


ourriOn y 2.5; ourriberas y 5.1 
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ourropiay y 6.1 
ourrdpes y 6.5, 6; 15.10; 18.5 
ras cuvrovias Aunnpas all.4 
CureyuEA...cuverupiat y 2.7 
ovoroya and rreces a 7.27” 
ovoTpepey B 24.2; y 18.4 
odapioas @ 1I.35 
oderepiopos a 13. 10 
aododpornra dndovv y 11. 16 
oxedoy a 6.17; B 10.4” 
oxerhiacpe B 21.10 
oxjpa ris A€Eews B 24.2; y 8.1; 10.5 
oxnpa rodureKhs a 2.7 
oXOAR B 23.4 
coferba ex xivdvvarv a II. 24 
Zwxparns a2.11, 18; B 4.31; 15.3 
Zwxparns év rp emrahip y 14.11 
6 Lwxparns eAcyev (Menex.) a 9. 30” 


Zwxparns oun edn Badifew ws *Apyé- 


Aaoy B 23.8 
Zwxparixol (Acyoe) y 16.8 
Seoxparica B 20. 4 
Copa Ths ricrews (evOvunpa) al.3 
oadparos aloxurn ap. ¥ 3-3 

coparos toyxus B 5.20 
Teparos aperh vyiera a 5.10 
coparos xpeia aI,1I2 
Topevey B 15.2 
cormpla ris rodews a 4.12 
Ta cwrTnpia B 5.16 
caodpomxol B 13. 13 
codppocivn (def.) a9.9 


cwppoovrn xai avdpia véov dperai a5.6 


rafews B 26.5; 
rarewny (Aééw) y 2.1, 2 
TaTewdrnros onpeia B 6. 10 
rarewovcba vm tov Biov BI2.113 13.5 
pos Tovs Tamewovpevous maverat 7 Gpyy 


rags y 12.6 


® 


B 3.6 
Tamrewas ¥7-3 
Tapaxy B 1.2; 9.3 
Aum Tapaxads B 9.3 
avo ravrouarou aI,2 
Te yap (etenim) ¥ 7.11 
reOewpnpeva y 2.1 
TeOnypévoy Y 3-2 


reOpvAnpevas Kat xowais yvopats B 21. 11 


INDEX TO 


reOpuAnpevov 
Teivecy mpos aAnOevay 
TO péy GyayKaiov TexpNpt0 
Texpnpiov 
réxuap kai mépas ravTor 
Texunpiody évOvpypara 
Texvorrotia 
rederopor 
reder} 
réeXos a 3.53 y 9.23 TEAC 
To TéXos ayaboy 
Tov mpos TO TéAos 
réXos (tandem) 
Ta év réXes TOU Biov 
reAovns 
Tepevy 
Tevédsoe 
Téppa 
reraypevos 
reraneivovTat 
rerarrecvor Oat 
TéroKey 
rerpayevoy (av3pa) 
Ta TeTpauerpa y 1 
rérriyes xapobev adc | 
év Tr Tevxpp | 
Tevpnooov 
Téxyn Bavavoos 
Téxvat 
réxvat cuvértynoay 
Téxvy...TUXN 
TEXVIKOTATOL 
rexvirat [ 
TExvoAoyety 
Trexvodoyovct 
TOY TEXvoroyoUYTwY 
TOUS vUY TExVOOYOUVTA 
tnXia 
THvos 
Ti kat rocoy Kal roy 
riBévas év érraive 
TYLA) | 
Tin dorep akia tes 
Gro Tiunpdrov 
Tiunoey 
TO Wap éxdoToes Tiptoy 
éd’ ols rrpevras 
Tiuwpia Tov moLoUVTOS Evel 
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4 ripepia Bpadeia a 12. 18 
Tyseopias Tuye a1l.g 
To Tyswpero Oa HOU a Il. 13 
rirOat ap. y 4.3 
ro per (Supplied) a 7.12 
To Ti ny elvas ch Sint. a7.7n! 
€y TovouTors Kaipois B 4.5 
rovwaura a 5.6 
Toxos érrirpiroe ap. y 10.7 
Toros y 1.4 

Tory y 12.4 
© romiuos ' B22. 13 
avepor ex Tey romixew a 2.9 

éx Tey tomiay y 18.5 

€» Trois TomiKois EAeyopey al.12 

xaOarep xal €y rois romixois =» a 2. 22 


dy Trois romexois B 22.10; 23.9, 13; 
25.3; 26.4 
B 22.13; 26.1 


TOmos, OTOLyetor 


rowos €x Tou pa\Xoy cal yrrow = 8’ 23. 4 
Toroy erOuynparos B 22. 13 
Tomo. a 2.22; 5.9; 3.17; 22.1 

roma. Scadexrixot a 2.21 

Touro éxeivd a 11.23; y 10.3 

Tprryuxoy Y 34 
Tpaytxot y 14.6 

THY Tpayixyy y 1.3 

Tpowasoy y 10.7 

Tpowos a 12.8 

epi tpopis a4.1! 
rpopai dnucoius a5.9 

© Tpoxaios y 8.4 

Tpoxepos pubucs y 8.4 

tTpudepol B 16.2 

Tpvperres B 6.9 

6 TUNTeY a 13. 3 

Tupavvis a 8.4; 12.9 
rupavvidos TéXos a 8.5 

ruxn (def.) B 12.2 
) TUX airia réy Papa vow a 10. 13 
3 tuyn ayabeyr airia a 5.17 
Gro tuyns @ 10, 12 
dua ruyny a 12.14 

rebaca B 4.13 

vApiCew a 12. 26 
© uBpifey OAcywpet 82.5 
VApioas a 13.9 
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U3piferba B 6. 13 
UBpes B 2.3 
UBps B 2.5 (def.); 12.15; 23.8; 
¥7-3 
rumrew Tous edevbepous, UBpw B 24.9 
UBpeas @ 12. 35 
ol veo. xai ol sAovews UBporai PB 2.6 
UBprorina B 16.4 
UBprotinn daGeors B 8.6 
novg pi) UBproriny B 3.12 
vyia wood al.14 
tycac Ojvas B 19.1 
vytaivewy apioroy B 21.5 
vyaivovoww dowep LHpodixos Acyerat 
a 5.10 
vyiewa dpurroy Soxei elvas a 6. 10 
vyie (def.) a 5.10 
vyvewor a2.1; B 24.3 
vypoy idpera ap. y 3-3 
€£ unapyis al.is 
Umapxe., elvat, yiyver Oat a 4.9% 
Smipyer—smipfas 049 
Umrapxovaa duos ait.t 
umedecke mperos 72.5 
Umexpivorro y¥ 1.3 
Urevarriat a 15.26 
Umeparyeiy ex GAyourrs B 6.8 
Umepadyourras Trois wewmounpevans 8 3. 17 
UwepBaivew Sixasa a 14.5 
vmrepPBodn a 6, 21 


UmepBoArn aperns (in good sense) a 9. 29 
é» rais UmepBodais ws dy Tais Gperais 


a 9.29 
nal’ umepBoAny a 13. 12 
UwepBodai wetadhopai y 11.5 
umepBodal perpaxsddecs y 11.16 
Umepemaivety B 6.8 
Umepevdaiporety B 8.3 
Uirepe ov a7.2 
ra Umepexovra Tou avrov peifoms peites 
a7.6 
Umrepnpepos y 10.7¢ 
vmwepnpavos 8 16.1 
Umepnpavere pot 8B 17.6 
Uwe pt yopevor a7.2 
Uwepoxy dperis a 9. 25 
Umepox?) whedvey a 7.31 
viréyecw Noyor al.l 
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vanpenioes B 6. 16 
Unnperixol Te vope a9.8 
UmoSeBAnudyns B 23. 24 
‘wroftdas y 16. 10 
Umiryuion ty Opyn B 3.13 

€& vroyulov a1.7; 822.11 
vrodnpara B 19. 10 
ovy Uwddica ra elxora a 16.17 
vrodverat Uwd TO 7XnpA a 2.7 
vrobér bat a 9. 36 
Urobeots eAaTTeY y 2.3 
Aéyecy mpos Urobeow B 18.1 
vmrobnxas a 9. 36 
UToOnkn Biarros B 13.4 
Uroxetpéva mpdypara al.12 

TOLT@Y VITOKE(pe VOY PB 4.3 

Umoxeirat a 2.13; varoxeiobw a Il.t 
vmoxopl(ea Gas y 2.14 
Uroxopia pos y 2.15; a9. 29% 
TH vroxpices B 8.14 

Ta Wepl THY Urroxprow 71.3 


Uroxpitixa y 12.2; varoxpercen y 1.6, 8 


UrokpiTixoy elvac Picews v1.7 
vroxptral y 1.43 2.4 
vrroxpsrexorarn (Aéfts) y 12.24 
umoxwos ap. y 4.3 
kaos vrrokapBavdpevoy vy 1.5 
vodelres oxéyuy a 4.7 
vmdAnyw ducxepf drokvcarro = y 15. I 
Smrouonh B 6.135 79.7 
UTOTTEVT@Ct B 2.14 
el Umwriacpuevov, yxwmov y II. 15 

. verepiter B 23.30; y 10.4 
€v tots Vorepoy pnOnoeras a 12.2 

Vorepov...aporepoy B 19.6 

Ta év Te Paidpp y 7.11 


ov rauTa aiverat gidovcr nal pacovow 
a 6.23; B1.4 
awopévns (emphatic, for pavepas) 
B 2.13 a6. 23 
avopevos Pidos 6 Kodak a 11.18 
dAnOeés adAa hawopevoy eixds B 24. 11 


Padaprs B 20.5 
davepa B 25.14 

7a Alay ev pavep@ a 12.5 
gavracia aicOnorts ris doOerjs =a 11. 6" 


INDEX TO 


avracia vmepoyns 
gayracia 
B 2.23 5.1, 16; 

els hapayya 
davAor 
@dvdAXos roy xuxdoy 
devaxifew 
nav ard vexpov pépew 
Pbeciper bas 
{nrovoOat...nat pr POoveic 
POdvos (def.) 

Pbovos - 

Pbovovpevos 
POovepoit 
guadn” Apeos 
didirca Arrexa 
iravrot rayres 

piravros 
ro duteiv (def.) B 4.2, Apy 


dircioba (def.) 
dirciv os psonoorras 


Pirépaora 

irepyia avev dvedevbepia: 
ideraipos a’ 
dederaspia 


DiArjpov o vroxpirys 
€18n edias 


iroyéAoror 

dirrioyédores B 
dirodixeiy a 12.353 peri 
Pirod8okor wepi re 


Pirodo<otow exi Te 
Perofwor 
Pirobeon 
iros (def.) 
xa’ avroy aiperos 6 pid 
6 pidos Tay ndéov 
rou dirov epiopévov 
addiuxovan rovs pidous 
dikov pidrous 
of hidos apvAaxros 
idoixecoe 
irowvos 
didoKoAakes 
Pidoxparns 
Daoxrytyy Sednypevoy vr 
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rodroyos 8 23.11 
Puropna y¥34 
Prroverxos 8 4.12 
of durovecos @ 6. 30; 10.4; 11.14; 
8 12.6 
rtororeicba 72.8 
«x dtocodias B 20.7 
Arorexvos @ II. 26 
ol dudorypoc a 6. 30 
erorwpos @11.27; 89.14 
PAoripos B 10. 3 
ol émi pirovodig gureripoupeves B. 2. 13 
Proripovrras B 2.22; 10.4 
rover os puojcorres B 13-4 
rropuroe B 4.26; 12.13 
ot hiloypyparos a 6. 30; 812.6 
qudoy pyparia a7.18 
oSos (def.) 8 5. 1, 13 
© Pofos xardwugis ris coriy, «8 13-7 
oSepa B 5.2 
pofeporyros @ 5.11 
ourici¢ reas Wpewres 82.9 
‘Doi vriaodantuAcg y 2.33 
parey @ 5.17 
dopa ris €y ros yéveow avdpey B15. 3 
opyryE dyopdos yi 
oppés B7.3 
oprixos B 21.15"; y 1.5% 
da riy poprixoryra rey dggoarey 
8B 21.15 
vi ppowpsialy ; ap. y 14.10 
Ppomais (def.) a9.13; BI.5 
ol dpomyos a7. 21 
pudaxy @8.5; 820.5 
duAaxhy alrei a 2.19 
duAaxis ris xépas @ 4.7,10 
vAacrnpiey a 4.10 
vAacrixos a12.19; B4.17 
gvuAarropres a lS. 2! 
guon @ 4.3; 10.7, 13; 13.2 
ra Ty puces: ayaba a9. 17 
von cwovdaoripery dperai a9. 22 
cara duo lévas all.3 
To cara ducw 98v @ail.2§ 
dia vow a 12.14 
dvors (the true nature) B 15.3 


wperov «(nrnOy cara Quow 6 wep we- 
uae y 1.3 
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Porj...peydry....minpg...plog y1.4 
duvq wavrey ray popley pisnriceraroy 


71.8 

Xafplas @7.13; yIo7d 
Xarpi pew B 23.29; y 1226 
TO yaXewdr dpifera a 6, 27 
xadewds 74-35 14.140! 
Xdpns @15.15; y1074 
Xapldnpos B 23.17 
xépur dwowpyeie B7.2 
& yapwurra rois piros a 6,29 
xaps (def.) 87.2; 4.29 
peile xeyanoperns B 3.8 
Keyapir pd rour B 3. 17 
ravdjjpov ydperog Snpuovpyés =a. y 3. 3 
Xdpeva roy réxrova y 17. 16 


xeipous xai yrrovs rev xepdaivew = 8B ' 5.7 


XDor 8 23.11 
To Xidevetoy B 12.14 
xipeOrn y 11.6 
xirey 8 19.10 
xAeva{oves xa) oxedwroves B 2.12 
xAevacrai B39; 6.20 
xAwpa Kai drapa ra wpaypara ap. y 3.4 
Xoepidos y 14.4 
xpqparivew a4.4 
xno Gas.. .nexrijrOas a 5.7 
xexpnuévos (consulting an oracle) 

8 23.12 
Xpnopodsyos ats.14; ¥ 5-4 
xpnorondns 8 21. 16 
Xpnoropirla a 5. 4, 16 
xpnorodidos a 5. 16 
K€ ypomxores B 3. 13 
Xpomoréoy y 17.2 


xpdvoe @ 3.4; 7.32 
(rowos) dx rol rov xpdvov oxomeiv 8 23.6 


xpovorpiBeiy Y 33 
Xxpvocddptoy ap. y 2.15 
rev yvdny > 93 


rosary Aéfes xepa drOupjparos 8 24.2 


xspay woe ¥ 17.15 
Xepior criois a5.7 
Avxyrp Paxaloudry y (1.12 
vlyer y 2.10 
Wevdryopei» 8 23.1 
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ol Wevdouaprupourres a 14.6 
Werol Adyos y 2. 3, 6 
Woyos a 3.3 

phos y 2.13 
Wopadess rorai Y 3-3 
ux? rola xunjois B 23. 13 
Ta Wuxpa y 3.1, 3 

TO Wuyxpdy éumorovcr Y3-3 


Wuxpor dy rais peradopais Y 3-4 
Youopua xaranivey...popsy déxerOa 


ap. y 4. 3 
ebovrra a 5. 12 
dvopacpives peradépev B 2.12 
ova B 16.1 
pat B 2.11 
dvev xddXovs dpaiots y 4.3 
apio6n y2.1 


epiopévov 
és 
@s ale) roy dpotoy 
os dy ef 
@s drdos elrewy 


TR ® 


os elxcivy dnhos 
ws elireiy 
ws elneiy xuptwrdrny exe 
400s 
pvdgv ws eros elreiy 
@s epi éxacrop eimeiy 
a ¢ > “ 
oxedor ws eizety 
@s emi ro moAV a 2..9, 
a e > ,Y Uy 
TO ws emi TO OAV 
Ta ouveyys...08 ravuTa 
dare (loosely used) 
wore (redundant) 


AHAEC Kal APNUDCTON TO AreIpON: 


U i) > a) a 
TIEPAINETAl AE APIOMW TIANTA, 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


fallacy of accident 
‘accumulation’ (érasco8oxeiv) 
accusative of ‘local affection’ 
a 13.10; B94 
action 7 1. 2", 3 
Aeschines (su0Owrds) 714.7 
Agathon or Theodectes (?) quoted 8 23.1 


8B 24.6 
a7. 31 


Albania B 3-6 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis @ Iie 
alibs 8 25.11 
ambiguity, avoidance of 1 5-4 
fallacy of verbal ambiguity B 24.2 


argument from ambiguous terms 8 23.9 
‘amplification’ ag. 40; y6.1 
topic of amplification and depreciation 

B 19. 26 
argument from analogy £8 19.2; 23. §,17 
Anaxandrides y 4.43 10.7¢; 11.8; 12.3 


anger 82 
antecedent and consequent B 19. 6 
Antisthenes B 24. 2 p.306n'; y 4. 3 
Antiphon’s Meleager 8 23. §(?),20 
aorist and present infinitive a4.9 
ARISTOTLE, 

his brevity and obscurity, @ 15.37; 


B 19. 20, 23; 21.11; 23-20; yIp.1 
exceptionally clear in 7 1083 1—6 
carclessness of style 

a 6.24 (xal of daira); 8 18 init. 

quotes memeuriler a 6.24; B 19. 343 

21.2; 79-7 

misquotations y 4. 1n'; a 11.8; 15. 13 
references to his own works, 


dx Tay avadurixay @ 2.8, 14 
dy ros ay. dwproras a 2.18 
dy rots Siarexriaots B 24.10 

elpyras dy rots wept woyrucis 
y 1.103 2.3 


reOcwpyras dy tos wepl wojoews (sic 


MSS) 72.5 
dy ras pePodixots @ 2.10 
SinxplBwrac & Trois woheriucots a 8.7 


€x TOY TOWLKOP 
éy TOS TOW 


a2.9; y 18.5 
8 22. 10; 23.9 
(see Gk. index). 
his (supposed) dislike of Isocrates 
a 9. 38 p. 186"; y 16.4 
Plato’s metaphorical use of émcrelvew 
transmitted to Ar. @ 4.123 
uses prep. with case instead of direct 
government of verb @ 9g. 14 
triple division of ‘ goods’ (of mind, body 


and estate) as.4 
Aristotle’s 

Eth. Nicom. 1 1 init. as.r 

Eth. 1 § (def. of happiness) a 6.8 


Eth, 11 6 init. (def. of virtue compared 
with that in Re.) a9.4 
Eth. 11 7 (list of virtues, compared) 


26.8; 9.5 

Eth. 11-7 (P0bvos, véueois, éxtxatpexaxia) 
corrected B 9. 3—5* 
Eth. Wt 4 (Bobdgars) a 10.8 


Eth. V1 g (of Oardrrios), inconsistency 
discussed B 5.18 
Eth. 1V 11 init. (different treatment of 
wpabrns) B 3.3 
Eth. 1V 12 sub fin. (distinction between 
dpecxos and xéda€ disregarded in RKhet.) 
86.8 
Eth. V to (issue of fact) 717.2 
£th. and Aha, compared as to treat- 
ment of ‘ pleasure’ a6.7 
diffy as to view taken of the virtues 
ag. 10 


Aristotle’s Foditics 1 3 init asl 
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Ar. Pol. 1 9 (on ‘ wealth’, more exact than 


Rhdt.) as.7 
Fol, 11-7 (dparsoOivat) 7 11.5 
Fol. 11g (Spartan women) a 5.6 
Pol, 11:12 (dvounddAwors) y 11.5 
Pol, 11 § (Bdvavoo: and Ofres) 

a 9. 26, 27 

Fol. 1 (Vu) 16, 17 (prime of life) 
| B 14. 4 
Pol. vi (1v) 4 differs from PRhet. on the 
subjects of deliberation a 4.7 


Pol. vit (V1) 4 (dwé revos réwov) a 11.16 
account of constitutions in Fo/. com- 


pared with those in Rhet. a 8.4 

the Politics compared with Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Natwns a5.7n 
Aristotle’s ToNere“ax @4.13 


two rhetorical uses of the study of 
Politics a8.1 
Aristotle’s Poet. c. 4 8§ 1—5 (on love of 
imitation) @ 11, 23 
Aristotle’s Zopics, their relation to the 
Rhet. a7 init.; B 23 p. 237 
Problem XV1I1. 3 (examples and enthy- 
memes) a@ 2.10 
‘art’ independent of reselt @t.14 
use of definite article 6 Zwxpdrns (gui est 
apud Platonem) ag. 30n! 
generic use of articlea 7.13; 12. §3 1§.123 
B 4.73 21.6 

attraction of relative and antecedent 
@ 2.41; 5.01 


attraction (Wore dldos elvac) B 2.4 
auctoritas a 2.3 
audience, three kinds of a@ 3.2 


augment of verbs beginning with o- B 12.8 
authority of distinguished men B 25.7 


Babington, Professor Churchill y 2.11; 8.6 
Bacon quoted 

@1.143 6.183 7.33 4. 3%,303 15.123 

B1i.93 2-13 10 p. 1223 10. p. 1233 

12. p. 1395 13-4173 

7 1-3,95 2-5 

Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon a§.10n 
Bain’s Emotions and Will @ 11.143 

B 1.8; 2.6; § 1; 613 8.23 10. p. 122 
benevolence, inclination to, B7 
general benevolence, of Christian origin 

B 8.2 


Bentley’s Phalaris B 21.6 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


Biblical quotations, 
Genesis xxvii. 36 B 23.2: 
35 214.6; Mark i. 
@ J. qin; ix. gr (‘¢ 
a@s.9; 1 Ep of S 
B 6. 18; 1 Ep. of &§ 
B 6.18; iv. 18 B 4. 27 
Blass quoted 
B 19. 148 24.6 
Bonitz (index Aristotelicus, ¢. 
a7.10; B 22. 
Brandis Bi1.2n*; 62 
bronze coinage 
brutality 
Butler, Bishop, 8 59.33; qu 
8.11 injt. 


calumny 
causes of human action, seve 


the inference from cause to e 
change of choice, argument ! 
characteristics of youth, 
prime of life 
children, blessing of 
CICERO 
de inventione 11 § 112 
ae Oratore Book 1 § 32 B 1 
§ 202 a 1.12 
Book 11 § 81 y 1.43 § 
168 8 23.113 172 B 22 
186 B 21. 153 21 
254 7 11. 63 255 ° 
y 11.63 342 a 9.13 
321 and 323 y 14.7 
336 B 19 init.; 337 
a9.1 
Book III § 40 ¥y 5. I. 
153 Y 2-33 155 and 
161 y 2.133 175 ¥ ¢ 
305 212 Y 7.25 21, 
7 7.10 
Brutus § 82 B 21. 10; § 
S258 y 5.1 
Orator § 40 B 21.7; 444 
43; 7077-23 8172.6 
88 y 18.75; 117 B 23.7: 
145 B 19.12; 172 78.1 
178 y 9. 6; 189 and 19 
y 2-33 208 y 12.2; 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


y 81; 210 7 7.113 238 y 8 2, 6; 
and 9. § 
pro Flacco$9 7 15.10 
pro Milone § 32 B 23.25; § 41 B 23. 26 
pro Murena y 18.7; c. 39 § 83, a 6.19 


citizenship, conditions of a5.5 
Cleon y 8.1 
‘climax ’ a7. 31 
‘colours of good and evil’ a7.4n! 
combination, fallacy of B 24.3 
comparative, double a7. 18%; 88.4 


confusion of expression (substitution of 
author himself for character described by 


him) B 3.17 
confusion of two constructions Bi.t 
coniugata B 23.2 
connective particles Y §-2 
conquestio B 21. 10 
consequence, fallacy of B 24.7 
consequents, argument from £ 23. 14, 15 


inference from consequents to antecedents 


B 23. 18 
‘contrary’ defined ¥y 2.10 
contraries, arguments from f 19.1; 23. 23 
contraries 7 4. 8 
‘contrary instance’ B 25.5 
conventional and real facts B 4- 23 
courage ag. 8 
* crooked’ ai.s 
cui bono B 23.21, 25 
cupping instruments 7 2.12 


date of the Rhetoric (Schmidt etc.) 
B 20.3; 22.7,10; 23.6 


dative, difficult use of B 13. 16 
datrvus cthicus a 1s. 13 
inference from decision already pronounced 
B 23.12 

defective verbs, xetpas ai.7 
éwdrata @ 13.30 

definition, argument from B 23.8 


degrees (three) in scale of moral nature 


@ tq. § 

deliberative branch of Rhetoric, materials 
for acc. 6—8 
delivery 71.3 
Demosthenes, his name only once men- 
tioned in the Rhetoric B 24.8 
Dem. Aoecot, de nom. $37, 10 B 23. 11 
Dem. Callicl. init. B21. 18" 
Dem. / ft. § &y B 23.6" 
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Dem. rept raw wpdsAdéfarSpor curOnxue 
B 23. 18 
Demosthenes (s0¢ the orator) 8 23. 3; y 4-3 
demum a1.7 
detailed description, amplification produced 
by a 7.31 
Dickens 7 10 p. 1s0n!; 17. 16 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, quotes Rid. 
B 23. 33 10.7 


diminutive terminations 7 2.15 
divisions of the speech 7 13-1 
‘division’, argument from B 23.10 
Donaldson a13.9; 8911 


‘dropping’ (a pitcher), no exact Greek 


equivalent for a 6. 23 note. 
Dryden B'5.33 76.7 
double readings B 23.4 


ellipse of subjunctive of elva: (rare) B 25.9 
ellipse of potpay B 2.17 
emendations suggested § 13.163; 715.5 


emotion of power @II.14 
emulation B 11 init. 
end (to begin implies to end) B19. 5 
English diminutives 7 2. 18 
of enthymemes in general f 22; cf. y 17.17" 
on envy B 10 init. 
Epicharmus @7-31; Bar. 6 
epideictic branch of rhetoric, materials for 
ag 
episodes 717.01 
epithets ¥Y 2-95 3-3 
limiting epithets 7 6.7 
equity @ 13. £33 15. 10 
ethical character of the speech caused by 
Ppornors, dpery and evraa B1.8 
euphemisms @ 9. 38, 29 
Euphron (Xen. Hell. vit 3) B 23.3 
EuRIPIDES 7 14.6; 15.8 
his answer tq the Syracusans B 6. 20 
his style Y'.QOp.12; 3.5 


Eur. Androm, (480 peprqcbas river) a 11.8 


Hee. 864 B 241.2 
Hippol, 612 (pp dxdporoes) = ¥.:15.8; 
@ 15. 33” 

Hippol. 989 B 22.3 
fphig. Aul. 80 y 11.2 
Lphig. Taur. 727 y 6.4 
1162 ¥ 14. 10 

1186 (¢iéve.cas) ait 

Madea rQ4 --296 B 31.2,6,7 
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Eur. Orest. 234 @ 11.20 
Troades 969 7 17.15 
990 B 23.29 

1051 $8 21.5 

Antiope a 11.28 
Meleager 79.4" 
Sthenelus B 21.2 
Telephus ¥y 2.10 
Thyestes B 23.1 
Oceneus 716.7 
exaggeration, fallacy of B 24.4 
‘example’ (rapdderyua) B 20. 2 


eye, the seat of shame, love, &c. 66.18 


fables B 20. 2 
fact, topic of B 19. 16 
fallacious inference of the audience y 7. 4 
fallacies, logical B 24 p. 301—2 
fallacy from the omission of when atid how 

B 24.9 
enumeration of rhetorical fallacies B 24 
fallacies, verbal B 24 p. 301 
on fear Bs 
forensic branch of rhetoric @ 10O—15 
formal and material proofs B 23 p. 237 
a fortiors B 19. 3, 4 
the Franks bad neighbours B 21.12 
friendship a 5.16; B43 12.3 


Gaisford a4.13 9-2 (p.120n.); 12.30; 
B2.14n}, &c. 


Garrick 7 12.3 
gender, change of, in antecedent and rela- 

tive a1.2 
generalisation (illicit) B 21.10 
genitive absolute 7 19.2 


genitive absolute for case after verb 
B 8.11; 23. 30 
genitive case plural with 7i omitted, used 
for the direct predicate in apposition to 
the subject, e.g. trav nddwy (rl). ari.g 
genuineness of the third book of the Rhet. 


B 26.5 
genus and species a 2.21 
Goldsmith (‘ talking age’) B 13.12 


Gorgias, Elean Speech y 15.113 irony of, 
Y 7-11; 3.43 his metaphors, y 3.4; 
Olympic speech, y 14.2; his poetic style, 
7 1.9; his sayings, y 3.4; 17.113 18.7 

greater to less, argument from B 23.4 


Hamilton, Sir William — a 

happiness, analysis of 

Herodotus I 1 y 9. 2; Il 141 B 24. | 
Ill 14 68.12 


Herodotus and Sophocles ¥y 
high-mindedness a. 
‘history’ @ 4. 
Hobbes B 4. 3n'; 8.2; rop 


HoMER, quoted or referred to, 
Mad I1 vy 14.6; 8282.73 255 a6 
356 B 2.6; 4777 
II 160, 176,46. 22; 196 B 2.73 298 a! 
557 @ 15.135 671, 672, 673 y 
IV 126 7 
VI 484 a1 
IX 385, 388, 390 y 11.16; 522 ¥ 
588—590 a 7. 31; 644 | 


XI §42—3 79-113 5737 
XII 243 Bi: 
XIII 587, 799 Y 
XV 542 7 
XVI 59 f 
XVIII 98 «3.6; 1ogar1.9,8 
309 B : 
XX 164, 442, 445 
XXI 168 y 
XXIII 108 a] 
XXIV 54 B 
Odyssey 
Ls ¥ 
IV 204 *y 
VI 327 y 
IX 504 B 
XI 597 Y 
XIV 26 B 3.6; 214 y 
XV 399, 400 a 
XIX 361 y 
XXII 347 a 
XXIII 263 et seqq. Y 
Homer’s metaphors oY 
Homer and the Chians B 


Salamis and Athens a 
Horace A. FP. 156seq. 86.123 1: 
A. P. 169 seq. B 13 init.; B 

7, 8, 


impersonal use of curvedel e¢ sim. B 
improbability, antecedent B: 
incentives and deterrents, argument 

considering B: 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


inconsistency between outward profession 


and real feeling, argument from, 8 23. 16 
indiynatio B 21. 10 
of ‘ righteous indignation’ B g init. 
induction B 20.2; 23.11 
argument from similar inflexions £8 23.2 
tntendere and remittere @ 4.12 
interpolations @ 15. 26 
‘ interrogation’ y 18.1 
interrogatives without copula B 21.15 


‘Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric’ cor- 
rected ai.10; 15.8; 8 20.7; y 13.3 

inventio a2.3 

Iphicrates, on himself, a 7. 32; 9.31; on 
his son, 8 23. 173 on Callias, y 2. 73 on 
Chares, y 10.7; on Epidaurus, y 10. 7; 
on the Thebans and Philip, B 23. 6; 
Speech against Aristophon, 8 23. 7; 
against Harmodius, B 23. 6, 8; against 
Nausicrates, y 15.2 

irregularity of construction (superfluous ody 
in resumption) B91 

ISUCRATES, 
Aristotle’s (supposed) ill-will towards 

a g. 38 p. 186"; y 16.4 

his ‘ philosophy’ B 20.7 
his withdrawal from practice in law- 


courts a 9. 38" 
his digressions y 17.11 
wepl dyriddcews (83 141—9) ¥y 17.16 


(88 217—220) 8 23. 10" 


Archulamus § 50 717.17 
Evazvras § 45 a 9. 36 

§§ 6s—69 B 23-123 24.2 
wpos Evdvvow B 19. 14" 
fHelen 7 14.1; 823.12 
de Puce 7 17. 10 
Panathenaicus $ 33 a 9. 36 
Paunegyricus 7 17-10 


Lancy, $3 1, 35, 41, 48, 72, 89, 105, 
149, 181 and 186, all quoted in y 9. 7; 
Paneg. $8 96 and 186 in y 7. 113 14.2; 
§ 151 (wpooxuvocvres) a 5.9"; § 172 
¥y 10. 7". 

Philippus, $3 4—7, 23, 72—78 in y 17. 
16"; Phil. § 61, yit.53; $75, y 10.8; 
$13, y 51.2 


hatin @i.7 
‘ustice ag7 
fatiacy of language B 24.3 
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relations of different kinds of law @ 13 


legal issues (duguoByrices) a1t.6; 3.6; 
13.93 7 16.6 
Lessing quoted 8 8.1 
lexicographical notes 
in Book a 


dA\afoveia a 2.73; dvadraBely 1.10; dios 
(four senses) 2. 4; awod:8bvar 1.7; dro- 
vebayt. 11; didret. 113 Sivac0a g. 36; 
€& Uroyvlov 1.7; éwl 1.73 4.6; ént 
(verbs compounded with) 13. 9; éwero- 
As 15.23; émwioxorety 1.8; Epyow 
2.13; 48 1.7; loropla 4.8; xvpros 
2.4; ddowocety 1.25 whip I. 143 wrev- 
oridy 2.18; wodwrikwrepos 1. 10; 
wpaypareverOas 1.3; pnropela 2.10; 
curd\raypa ... cuvOnxas ... cuuPbdrasa 
1.10; 4.11; 7ocovros (such as above 
described) 5. 6 
in Book B 
dvadidévar 8B 15. 33 arorupwavifew 5.14; 
dylxopos 12.4; Bralowors 23. 15; Bob- 
Aeras 23.7; SvvacOa 5.1; edynuepla 
2.12; war’ ed@uwplay 2.9; éwnpeagpos 
2.2; Opudreiy 21.115 Kepanrls 19. 10; 
odrocxos 16, 25 orpéyyudos 21.73 oUKO- 
dartla 24.10; Pdpayt 20.6; gpopd 
15.3 
in Book + 
diarpBal y 17.10; évddocpos 14. 13 étad- 
Adgae 2.25 Epyor 5.6; ploupos 9.6 


liberality ag.10 
fondness of like for like @ II. 2g 
Lucretius I 716—733 7 5-4 
Ill 53 B 17.6 
the ludicrous @ 11.29 
Lycophron 73-13 9-73 17.11" 
Lysias B 23. On; 23.19; y 19. 18 
Lysias contra Eratosth. ult. ¥ 19.6 
Orat. Funebr. ¥y 10. 7" 
magnificence in expenditure a9. 12 
Martial xu §1 B 12.7 
on maxims B 215 init. 
memoria technica Bp 8. 14n! 
metaphor from strings of the lyre a 4. 12 
metaphors ¥y cc. 2-3; 10.7 
confusion of metaphor 7 2.9" 
J. Ss. Mill ¥ 10.6 
argument from mistakes ff 23.28 
Montagne quoted f 2.83 
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popular morality @ 13.12; 85.8 
(justice no advantage) @ 7. 22 
(xpdrrew rd rots ¢xOpois xaxd) a 6.26 
motives for wrong-doing alo. 5 
Munro, correction suggested by a7. 4! 
inference from names B 23-29 
narration ¥y 16 
description by negatives 7 6.7 


variation of negative, with no apparent 
difference of sense 86.4 
neuter article with cullective abstract 


notion B 9. 3 
neuter dual with singular verb a@ 2.19 
neuter plural with singular verb B 6.27 
characteristics of noble birth B 15.3 
‘odd,’ of striking excellence, a 6. 28n! 
characteristics of old age B 13.I—15 
omission of ‘ subject’ " @ 7.40 
arguments from opposites B 23.1 
oracles 15-4 
‘ parable’ 8 20. 4n 
paradoxical declamations B 24.6 
parallelisms of expression 79-9 
parenthesis 15-7 
argument from parts to whole B 23. 13 
abnormal formation of the passive voice 

@ 12.22 

Appendix (B) vol. 1p. 297; 8 3.73 7 1.33 

14. 3 
patience (wpaérns) B3 
perfect imperative passive @ II. 29 


Pericles, funeral oration, a 7. 34; y 10. 7a; 
on Aegina y 10.7¢; on the Samians, 
and Boeotians y 4.3; on Lampon, 
y 18. 1; degeneracy of his family, 
B 15.3 

the period and its construction 19 

peroration 7 19 

physical theory of heat applied to human 


passions B 12. pp. 139, 1453 13-7 

Pindar (dpiorov pev vowp) a7.14 

Lsth. 1v (v) 20 y 17.11" 

Ol. VI 13 B 12.6 

I1 82 (146) (Cycnus) B 22.12 

on pity B8 
PLATO 


A pol. c. 15, 27 C 
LEuthyd. 174 émecxéret 


B 23.8; y 18.2 
21.8 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


Gorgias 463 E B 23; 469 
484 Ea 11.28 
Menex. 2135 D a 9. 
Phacdrus 231D, 241 EY 7 
Y 13-53 267C (yrwporo- 
338 Dy 7. 11 
Protagoras 339 B 
Republic 469 D, 488 A, 6011 
Aristippus on Plato B: 
on unpractica] philosophers 
analysis of pleasure 
pleasure of learning 
plural for singular 
plural (esp. of proper names) u 
ralised sense 
Plutarch on characters of yot 
age B 12, pp. 
‘ posting’ defaulters 
encomiums on poverty 
characteristics of power 
prepositions éx- and ouy- separ: 
from verb with which the 
pounded 
use of preposition with its cas 
the direct government of the 
prime of life 
the ‘probable improbable’ 
arguments for probability of fut 


@ 1] 


on propriety of style 
‘universal’ modes of rhetorical 
the prophetic office 
PROVERBS 
del KoNowds apd Kodotdy 
alel rov 8uotov 
"Arrikds wapotKos 
Eyvw 52 Onp Ojpa 
év opOadpois elvar alda 
él Odpais rnv vdpiay 
MME Brtka Tépret 
bx dues ddds Séovr ac 
Kav aid vexpod pépew 
6 Kapwadcos rdv Nay 
Kavnos Epws 
Kepaeds KEepapet B. 
kowds ‘Epuns 
pawor ev Epdew yépovra 
Muowy Xela 
vymios, 6s marépa xrelvas 3 
Aelree a15.1 
6 THv SoKxov pé;wy 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


warrwy wepl wdyra a9. 4 
wpopdoews Seiras udvov 4 rornpla 
a 12.23 
Ta Kaxd cuvdye: rods dvyOpwwous a 6.20 
va orduguna Setras éXalou B 23.22 
76 €dos rplasOa: cal rovs Glas) = 8B: 23. 15 
TO ovyyeres yap kal POoveiy exlorara 
8 10.5 
Punch quoted @ 12. 19 
punctuation 7 5.6; 8.6 
puns B 23.29; y 11. 6—8 
purity of language 75-1 
QUINTILIAN, 
Institutio Oratoria WW17.27 71-8 


I 3.4 7 1.73 626 B 24.33; 6. 34 
B 23-21; 7.25 a9.28; 7.23 ag. 30; 
8.8 y 14.1,12; 8.22—26 £8 19 init.; 
8.62 7 12.5;63 7 12.6; 9.4 17-11; 
9-5 ¥ 13-3545 717-145. 9-28 a 9. 35 

IV 1. §,6,37 ¥ 14-7572 7 14-8; 2.31 
y¥ 16.43 §.6 B13 

V proem. 1a. 3; 10.17 8B 12.13 10. 
30, 31 B 23.29; 10.42 B 23.6; 10. 58 
B 23.13; 10. 73 82381 p. 239, 238 115 
10.74 8 23. 14, 29; 1078 B19. 123 
B 23.33 10.85 B 23.2; 10. 86—93 
B 23. 4; 10.94 B 23. p. 238; 12. 8 
717-73; 12.10 8 23.7 

Vi1.2 7 19.63 3 22—113 y 18. 7; 
3-29 7 2.13 

Vil 4. 44 B 24-3 

VIIT 2.14 Y 8 23 3-1 Y 7.23 3. TI—I4 
y 12.135 3. 37 77-93 3-89 7 10.6; 
§. 4 821.2; § 8 821.9 

1X 4.45 y&r 
4-124 79-5 

x13.8 y 12.2 

x12 y 14.8 


rectum ...curvum (metaph.) a1.§ 
argument from ‘mutual relation of notions’ 


B 23-3 
retaliation a12.27; 85.8 
retort 8 23.7 
rhetorical artifices a4. § 
rhetorical definition of friendship —a_ 5. 16 


rhetorical pruofs, threefold division a 2. 3 
theturic, relation to dialectics a 1.1 6¢; 

2.7 
rhetoric, triple division of a 3.1 
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rhythm in prose 78 
ridicule @it.39; 7 18.7 
La Rochefoucauld B 4-3 
John of Salisbury quoted at.2 


Greeks measured /rom the object seen, to 


themselves, a1r.16; 18.17 
self-control a9.9 
universality of self-love @ 11.26 
sense-construction B 5.13 n! 
virtues of the number seven B 14.4 


SHAKESPEARE, 

Ant. and Cleop. 11 § B 2.30; AS you 
like tt, 11 7. 143—166, 156 B 12 init.; 
21.9; Cymd. 11 §.1 8B 21.10; Ham. 
I 2.146 B 21.10; IN 1. 59 72.93 
Hen. FV. 11.84 7 16.10; Hen. FV. 
p. I. 11. 100 82.20; Fokn 11. 187 
B 2.26; Fulius Caesar 12 a 2. 43 
mr 2.174 B 8.16; I 2.221 ¥ 3.43 
Iv 3.116 8 3.5; Lear Ill 2.4 ¥ 3. 13 
IV 1. 3 B§. 143 V 3-230 B 8.6; Mac- 
beth 1 7.60 a 4.12; V § B 2. 20; V 8.4 
B49; V8 19 75.4; Merchant of 
Ven, 1V 1.209 @ 12.31; Merry Wives 
1 3.49 y 2.10; Mids. N. D. V 1.250 
B 4.9; Richard I/. 1 3. 131 B to init. ; 
Il 1.73 8 23.29; Romeo and Fulidt, 
V 1.68 B 5.14; Tempest IV 1.152 4 7. 
313; Timon 1112.49 8B 6.7; Trotlus 
and Cressida | 3.241 B 6. 11. 

Shakespeare’s clowns 

on shame 

Sir Philip Sidney at Zatphen 
25.93 7-33; B73 


fallacy from the ‘sign’ B 24. § 
significant names B 23.29 
objection from similars B 25.6 
simile 14 


Simonides, on Corinth, « 6. 24; epigrams, 
@ 7. 323 9. 315; donp rerpdywros, y 11. 25 
answer to Hiero’s wife, 8 16.2; Olym- 
pic ode, y 3.14 

‘size’ mentioned among personal advan- 
tages a5.4 

Dr Smith's Biographical Dictionary, supple 
mented £8 12.945 23.01, 325 y. 11.13 

Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations compared 


with the Folitics @s.7 n. 
‘social contract’ ais. 2! 
Socrates’ Apologia (Theodectes) 8 23.13 
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Socrates, Archelaus 8 23. 8; his family de- 
generated, 8 15. 3; the ‘Socratic dia- 
logues,’ y 16. 8; Socr. and Meletus 
B 23.133 7 18.23 

Socratic illustrations from mechanical arts 


B 20. 4 
solution of rhetorical fallacies B 25 init. 
sophistical answer 7 18.4 


SOPHOCLES, 

’"Axasuw otdrovos and otvdexvew B 24. 6" 
Soph. Ajax 114 (Hermann on) B 10.2 
Soph. Antig. 223 7 14. 103 450 seq. a 15.6; 

456.4 13.2; 688—700 y 17.16; 912 16.9 


Ocd. Tyr. 774 ¥y 14. 6 
Teucer B 23.73 7 15.9 
Tyro B 23. 29 
Sophocles, the great storehouse of Greek 
idiom B to, 2” 
his sobriety of style 2.10 
Sophocles and Herodotus 7 16.9 


Sophocles (statesman and orator) 
@ 14.33 ¥ 18.33 18.6 
71.9; 2.13 
Y 1-9 


degrees of sound 
speech characteristic of man 
Spengel a1.123 2.6, 8; 
83.1 p.23 18 init.s 18 43 23 init.; 
23. 3 P. 2443 23- 4, 15, 18, 20; 26. 5; 
7 7-6; 18.5, 6 &c, 


Spenser ¥ 3-2 
spes, sperare, (voces mediae) B 8.7 
squaring the circle B 19.5 


stock subjects of Athenian declaimers 
B 22.6 
Stoics 8 8. 2; 8 10 p. 1223; B r1init.; y 2.3 
Stasinus, Cypria @15.14; B 21.11 
style appropriate to the three branches of 
rhetoric y 12.1 
substantive taking the case of its verb 
a@7.32; 8 4.31n'; 20.9 
removal of suspicion B 23. 24 


faults of taste ¥ 3-1 
Theodectes, Ajax B 23. 20,24; on Socra- 
tes B 23. 13, 18:2; Alcmacon B 23.3; 
Orestes B 24. 3; ex rob vépov B 23. 11, 17 

Theodorus (the rhetorician) 
B 23.28"; y 11.63 13. 5 
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Theodorus (the actor) 
Dr W. H. Thompson quoted 
B 23.93 ¥3-1,543 17-1 
Thrasymachus B 21. 
Y1-73 
consideration of time, argume: 


Timotheus (the Dithyrambic | 
4 

‘trade,’ Greek contempt for 

travels round the world 

‘two sides to every question’ 

tyrants and body-guards 


arguments from universal con: 
B 23. 

Vahlen quoted 
8 18 init.; 18.2; 22.16; 24.4 


Y 3-35 
valgus and varus 
velle 
via et ratione 
Victorius (Vetter?) 
B 9.45 21 
y 2. 


analysis of virtue and vice 
vivacity of style 


Waller quoted 

characteristics of wealth 

Whately 

Whewell 

practical wisdom 

quick wit allied to madness 

wonder, the origin of learning 

different degrees of wrong-doi 

12.143 13.163 1 

characters of wrong-doers < 
tended victims 

motives to wrong-doing 


Xenophanes a1s.29; 82 
Xenophon, Hellen. 1v 7 B 23 
VII 3 B 23. 33 (KadXlas) y 


characteristics of youth 
Zeno (?) 
zeugma a4.6n; 
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